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— Ve were read are. 

: , for hundred read thouſand. 

- 5 for ſymptoms read ſymptom. { 
- 11, for given read giving. 


ac, for clergyman, read clergymen 3 
85 1 for Takier read Fakier. , | 


, for given read giving. 


5 5 5, fer Zumetra, read 1 8 


/ * for Siomeſe read Siameſe, | EO 
ws „ for become read became, 2" Se 1 
25 after liberty A | 
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07 Dehicacy and Cha ahi 7 


- all the virtues which adorn the fe. © 1 Ys 
8 male character, and enable the ſex A i 


do ſteal imperceptibly into the heart, none 
are more conſpicuous than that unaffected 
timidity and ſhyneſs of manners which we 
diſtinguiſh by the name of delicacy. In the 
moſt rude and ſavage ſtates of mankind, 
however, this virtue has no exiſtence: In 
thoſe where politeneſs and the various re- 
 finements connected with it are carried to 
exceſs, it is diſcarded, as a vulgar and un- 
ſaſhionable reſtraint on che freedom. of 
7 _e ions, of 


To illuſtrate theſe obſervations, we ſhall 
adduce a few facts from the hiſtory of man- 
— U. — B 5 kind. 


2 THE HISTORY. 


c HAV, kind. Where the human race has little 
LY other culture than what it receives from na- 
ook ture; the two ſexes live together, uncon- 
of man- ſcious of almoſt any reſtraint on their words 
ein or on their actions: Diodorus Siculus men- 
tions ſeveral nations among the ancients, as 

the Hylophags and [tthiophagi, who had 
ſcarcely any cloathing, whoſe language was 
exceedingly imperſect, and whoſe mannes 
were hardly diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of 1 

the brutes which ſurrounded them. The 7 
Greeks, in the heroic ages, as appears from | 

the whole hiſtory of their conduct, were to- 
tally unacquainted with delicacy. The Ro- 
mans, inthe infancy of their empire, were 

the ſame. Tacitus informs us, that the an- 
cient Germans had not ſeparate beds for the | 
two ſexes, but that they lay promiſcuouſly | 

on reeds or on heath ſpread along the walls 5 

of their houſes; a cuſtom ſtill prevailing in 
Lapland; among the peaſants of Norway, 
Poland, and Ruſſia; and not altogether ob- 
literated in ſome parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland and of Wales. In Terra del Fue- 

go, on ſeveral places of the Gold Coaſt, in 

the Brazils, and a variety of other parts, | 

the inhabitants have hardly any thing to 
cover their bodies, and ſcarcely the leaſt in- 


clination 


DS 


4 


5 clination to conceal any natural action from © LY 


ue eyes of the public. In Otaheite, to ap- 

; 3 pear naked, or in cloaths, are circumſtances 3 

KF equally indifferent to both ſexes: nor does 

any word in their language, nor any action 

io which they are prompted by nature, ſeem. 
more indelicate or reprehenfible than ano- 

ther. Such are the effects of a total want of E*&: of 


| t ich 
culture; and effects not very diſſimilar, are- my 
in France and Italy produced from a redun- a. 
dance of it. Delicacyis laughed out of exiſ- 


1 tence as a filly and euuhionabls nene * 


= ons people of a tnidille degree, or Stata et . 
rather perhaps ſomething below a middle nr 
- = degree, between the moſt uncultivated ruſ- se., 
> | ticity and the moſt refined politeneſs, we dee 
| find female delicacy in its higheſt perfection. eultivgted | 
he Japaneſe are but juſt emerged a lithe 
above ſavage barbarity, and in their hiſtory X 
„ve are preſented by Kempfer, with an in- 
ſance of the eſſect of delicacy, which per- 

i | haps has not been equalled in the annals of 
 |& mankind. A lady being at table in a pro- 
1 miſcuous company, in reaching for ſome- 
, | thing that ſhe wanted, accidentally broke 
wind backwards, by which her delicacy was 

0 much wounded, that ſhe immediately 


1 | 8 aroſe, 


* 
S > ee tet og — 3 
T 


* 
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aroſe, laid hold on her breaſts with her 
teeth, and tore them till ſhe expired on the 


ſpot. In Scotland, and a few other parts 
of the north of Europe, where the inhabi- = 
tants are ſome degrees farther advanced in 
| politeneſs than the Japaneſe ; ; a woman > 


would be almoſt as much aſhamed to be 


detected going to the temple of Cloacina, 


as to that of Venus. In England, to go in 4 3 


the moſt open manner to chat of the for- 
mer, hardly occaſions a bluſh on the moſt 


ot thoſe. 


too much... 


delicate cheek. At Paris, we are told that 


a gallant frequently accompanies his miſ- 


treſs to the ſhrine of the goddeſs, 1 


centinel at the door, and entertains her with 


bon mots, and proteſtations of love all the 
time ſhe is worſhipping there; and that a 


lady when in a carriage, whatever company ; 
be along with her, if called upon to exo- 
nerate nature, pulls the cord, orders the 


driver to ſtop, ſteps out, and having perſorm- 


ed what Nature required, reſumes her ſeat 


Vithout the leaſt ceremony or diſcompoſure. 


The Pariſian women, as well as thoſe in 
many of the other large towns of France, 


even in the moſt public companies, make no 
ſcruple of talking concerning thoſe ſecrets 


of their ſex, which almoſt in every other 


country 


OF WOMEN. 


* 


| b country are reckoned. indelicate in the ears 
pol the men; nay, ſo little 1s their reſerve 
Jon this head, that a young lady on being | 
T aſked by her lover to dance, will, without 
XZ bluſh or heſitation, excuſe herſelf on account 


1 


CHA v. 
XVI. 


N 


of che impropriety of doing ſo in her preſent 
circumſtances. The Italians, it is ſaid, not 


only copy the French in theſe particulars, 
but ſometimes even go beyond them. When 
a people have arrived at that point in the 
ſcale of politeneſs, which entirely diſcards. 
'I delicacy, the chaſtity of their women muſt. 
be in a languiſhing ſtate; for delicacy 18: - 


the centinel that is placed over ſemale vir- 5 


ny is more than half ſubdued. | 


* 


Fa o theſe 1 a queſtion of 


ö the moſt difficult determination ariſes. Is 


a female delicacy natural or artificial? if 
natural, it ſhould be found in the higheſt 


perfection in thoſe ſlates were mankind ap- 
& proach the neareſt to nature; if artificial, 
it ſhould be moſt conſpicuous in ſtates the 
moſt artificially poliſhed. But notwithſtand- 
| what ve related in the laſt ſection, it appears 


to be regulated by no general or fixed law 


in either. The inhabitants of the coaſt of 


New 


tue, and that centinel once overcome, chaſ- . 


Deiner 
more ns 
tural to 
the fe- 
male than 
the male. 


. 
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New Zealand are perhaps as little cultiva- 
ted as any on the globe, and yet their wo- 
men were aſhamed to be ſeen naked even 
at a diſtance by the Engliſh. In Otaheite, 
where they are conſiderably more poliſhed, 
Ve have already ſeen that they are conſcious 
of no ſuch ſhame. © With the moſt inno- 
cent look,” ſays Hawkeſworth, « Oberea 
their queen and ſeveral others, on going 


to meet another chief of the iſland, firſt” 


_ « yncovered their heads, and then able! 
« bodies as low as the waiſt, Nor can pri- „ 
vacy, adds he, © be much wanted among 
« a people who have not even an idea of 

” indecency, and who gratify every appetite ' 
« and paſſion before witneſſes, with no more 8: 

« ſenſe of impropriety than we feel when 
t we ſatisfy our hunger at the ſocial board.” 
We have ſeen that in France and Italy, 
| which are reckoned the politeſt countries in 

Europe, women ſet themſelves above ſhame 
and deſpiſe delicacy; but in China, one 
of the politeſt countries in Aſia, and perhaps 

not even in this reſpect behind France or 

Italy, the caſe is quite otherwiſe. No being 

can be ſo delicate as a woman, in her 
dreſs, in her behaviour and converſation; 


and ſhould ſhe ever happen to be expoſed - 


in 


2 , md 


ep — 


OFT WOMEN. 


in any unbecoming manner, ſhe feels with 


"i 


CHAP. 


XVI, 


the greateſt poignancy the awkwardneſs of 
her ſituation, and if poſſible covers her 


face that ſhe may be not known. In the 1 


the mind is perplexed, and can hardly fix , 
upon any cauſe to which female delicacy is | 


to be aſcribed. If we attend however to the 
whole animal creation; if we conſider it 
| attentively, wherever it falls under our 
obſervation, it will diſcover to us that 
in the female there is a greater degree of 
delicacy or coy reſerve than in the male. 
Is not this a proof that chrough the wide 
extent of the creation, the ſeeds of delicacy 


are more liberally beſtowed upon females _ 
than upon males? And do not the facts 


which we have mentioned prove, that i _ 


the human genus theſe ſeeds require ſome = 
culture to expand, and bring them to 
perſection; whereas, on the other hand, 


too much culture actually deſtroys them 


3 ee, 


_ Is the remoteſt periods of which we have 
any hiſtorical account, we find that the 


Srack of 
this. | 


women had a delicacy to which the other 


ſex were ſtrangers, Rebecca veiled herſelf 
when 


THE HISTORY 
. when ſhe firſt approached Iſaac her future 


YL huſband, and in thoſe ages it would ſeem 


that even proſtitution was too delicate to 
| ſhew itſelf openly, for Tamar, when ſhe 


perſonated an harlot, covered herſelf with 


a a vell, which appears from the ſtory to have 
been a part of the dreſs uſed in thoſe days 
by women of that profeſſion. Many of the 
| fables of antiquity, mark with the moſt dif. 


tinguiſhing charaQers, the force of female | 


delicacy. Of this kind is the fable of Ac- 


con and Diana. AQzon a ſamous hunter, 
being in the woods with his hounds beating 


for game, accidentally ſpyed Diana and her | 
nymphs bathing in a river, prompted by 


00 curioſity, he ſtole filently ifto a neighbour- 


4 ing thicket, that he might have a nearer 
view of them. The goddeſs diſcovering 
him, was ſo affronted at his audacity, and 
ſo much aſhamed to have been ſeen naked, 

that in revenge ſhe immediately transformed 

him into a ſtag, ſet his own hounds upon him, 
and encouraged them to overtake and devour 
him. Beſides this and other fables and hiſ- 
| torical anecdotes of antiquity, their poets 
ſeldom exhibit a female character in its lov- 
lieſt form, without adorning it with the gra- 
ces of modeſty and delicacy ; hence we may 
| infer, 


infer, tas theſe. - hi Ne not only CHAP, 


XVI. 


fs been always eſſential to virtuous women Au 
in civilized countries, but were alſo con- 
ſtantly praiſed and eſteemed * men of 
| ſenſibility. | 


ibn in lits gelt entitled. The 5 


virtuous Aclions of Women, mentions ſeveral 
anecdotes which ſtrongly favour our idea of 
: delicacy being ari innate principle in the fe- 
male mind. The moſt ſtriking is that of the 
y oung women of Mileſia; many of whom, 
about that time of life, when nature gives 
birth to paſſions which vittue forbids to gra- 5 
tify, to extricate themſelves from this con- 
flict between nature and virtue, put a period 
0 their exiſtence. This practice be- 
coming every day more general, was at laſt 
finally aboliſhed, by ordaining that the body 
of every one who did ſo ſhould be brought 
naked to the market place, and publicly ex- 
poſed to the people; and ſo powerfully did 
the idea of this indelicate expoſure operate 
on their minds, that from thenceforth not 


one of them ever made an attempt on 


her own life. 


Oe 0 THERE 


10 
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Trzre are ſo many bl attending the 
loſs of virtue in women, and ſo greatly are 
the minds of that ſex depraved when they 


have deviated from the path of rectitude, 


n that a general contamination of their morals 
may be conſidered as one of the greateſt miſ- 


fortunes that can befal : a ſtate, as it in time 


deſtroys almoſt every public virtue of the 
e Hence all wile legiſlators have ſtrict- 


ly enforced aden the ſex a particular purity 
of manners; and not ſatisfied that they 
ſhould abſtain from vice only, have required — 1 


them even to ſhun every appearance of it. 
Such, in ſome periods, were the laws of the 
5 Romans, and ſuch were the effects of theſe 


laws, that if ever female delicacy ſhone | 
forth in a conſpicuous manner, we. are of | 
opinion it was among thoſe people, after | 


they had worn off much of the barbarity of 
their firſt ages, and before they became con- | 
taminated by the wealth and manners of the 


nations which they plundered and ſubjected. 
Then it was that we find many of their wo- 
men ſurpaſſing in modeſty almoſt every thing 
related by fable; and then it was that their 
ideas of delicacy were ſo highly refined, that 
they could not even bear the ſecret con- 


ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſnels of an involuntary crime, and far © 
leſs of having tacitly conſented to it. But rw 
as the cuſtoms of all ages are conſtantly 
chequered with good and evil, thoſe of the 
S women of antiquity had in them a, large 
dmare of che indelicacy of the times. 0 this Et 
1 nothing can be a ſtronger proof Tn the 


11 


HAP. 
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practice mentioned by Moſes, of expoſing 1 


public view the tokens of a bride's virginity 5 
on the morning aſter her marriage; to which 
ve ſhall only add, the price demanded by 
| Saul for his daughter, when he cpoulet | 

| her to David; a price the moſt highly 

7 characteriſtic of indelicacy. The Greeks 

themſelves, who conſidered. al che reſt 

of the world as barbarians, were hardly 
a few degrees more delicate than the in- 
1 juſt mentioned. It is difficult to 
determine whether the comedies oſ Ariſto- 
phanes or Euripides are the moſt fhocking | 
to a modeſtear, Martial, and even Horace, 
| among the Romans, were ſcarcely leſs inde- 
cent, but they flouriſhed at Rome during 
thoſe periods, when falſe refinement had ba- 
niſhed delicacy as a filly and unſocial virtue; 
and when even law was ſo repugnant to de- 
cency, that a woman taken in adultery was 
Proſlituted in the public ſtreet to all comers, 


Co. | wha 


. 
i 
| 


HY abominable ceremony. 
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Ly” were invited by ringing a bell to the 


Ar TER the ſubyerſion of the Rbmaki Em- 
pire, there aroſe among the barbarians a an 
inſtitution, which, as it was in a great mea- 5 
fure diretted to the defence and protection . 
of women, raiſed them to a dignity, and 
formed them to a delicacy unknown to any 
other age or people, and which perhaps 
will ever remain unparalleled 1 in the hiſtorx 
ol mankind; unleſs chivalry or ſome ſimilar | 
inſtitution be again revived, As chivalry 
be gan to decline, delicacy declined alſo along 
with it, till at laſt both ſexes aſſumed a rude. 
nels of manners and of dreſs, which for ſeve- , 
ral centuries dif, 3 Europe. 8 


' Having given t theſe few hiſtorical ſketch. 


es of the ſtate of delicacy among the ancients 
and among our European anceſtors, we 
'Y proceed to obſerve, that when we leave 
Europe, and her colonies, we meet with 
few other people on the globe who cheriſh 
female delicacy, or regard it as an orna- 
ment to the ſex, Inſtead therefore of 
entering into a detail of the manners of 


ſuch people, we ſhall go on to make ſome 
Temarkg 


ade. a ⅛˙ a he 


g 
5 : 
„ | 
C 


e 
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remarks on the various methods of preſerv- 
ing chaſtity, that cardinal virtue, to which 
delicacy 1 18 only an outwork. DOE 


In 4 country whoſe hiſtory we have 


come. When we conſider theſe reaſons, 


ik 
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; Of chaſti- 
| 3 98 3 „„ wean 
looked into, except China“, the legiſlators 


have conſtantly held out terrors to hinder 
the commiſſion of vice, but ſeldom or never 
offered rewards for the practice of virtue. 
The reaſon may be, that the vicious are few 
in number, and puniſhments cheap; whereas 
premiums are coſtly, and the virtuous ſo. 
many, that no government can afford to 
beſtow a reward upon each of them. Be- 
ſides, the moral virtues not only reward us 
themſelves with peace of mind in this world, 
but have annexed to them the promiſes of a 
ſtill more ample reward in that which is to 


method of 
preſerv- 
ing it. 


it is not ſurpriſing to find that chaſtity, upon 


which all poliſhed ſtates have ſet the higheſt 


value, has never been encouraged by any 
poſitive inſtitution in its favour; while its 
oppoſite vice has, by every well regulated 


he Chineſe not bnly puniſh vice as in other countries, but to ſe- 
peral of the more exalted virtues, they annex honorary, and even 
ſomętimes pecuuiary rewards. 1 


gOvern- 
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government, been branded with a greater or 


eſs degree of infamy, according to the ideas 


which ſuch government entertained of re- 


ligion, morality, rectitude, and order. But 


cuſtom among every poliſhed people, ſup- 
plies the deficiency of law, and ſo orders | 
it, that every woman who deviates from 5 
chaſtity, forfeits almoſt entirely the ſociety | 
of her ownſex, and of the moſt worthy and 
regular part of ours: and, what is of infinite- | 
ly greater conſequence, ſhe forfeits almoſt Þ 
all chance of entering into that ſtate, which | 
women have ſo many natural as well as po- 
litical reaſons to determine them to wiſh for | 
more than the men; and if ſhe has any ſmall | 
degree of chance left of entering into it, ſhe 


muſt do it with a partner below her rank 


and ſtation in life; and, even thus matched, | 


me is liable to have the follies and frailties 


of her former conduct thrown up to her on 
every occaſion which gives birth to the 
Ml ghteſt matrimonial difference. 


Tus : and 1 of the fans nature, 
are the puniſhments which refinement of 
manners has inflicted on the breach of cha- 
ſtity by unmarried women. We ſhall ſee 
afterward, that almoſt every people, whe- 
ther 1 


ͤö;[0/ ]?ĩ m = 
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married women who commit this crime 
with much greater ſeverity; ſubjecting them 


15 


ther civilized or ſavage, have treated CHAP. 


5 a 


not only to ſeveral kinds of public ſhame 


AT what period, or in 8 pare of the 


world, ſome of the males of our ſpecies 


and indignity, but even to a variety of 

= corporal, and often to capital puniſh- 
ments. But as every ſeverity, and every 
puniſhment, has been found too weak to 
prevail againſt the vice of incontinence; 
eſpecially among people of ſoft and vo- 
luptuous manners, under the influence of 
a warm ſun, and profeſſing a religion 
which lays no reſtraint upon the paſſions; 
the Eaſterns, where theſe cauſes moſt 
= powerfully operate, have, time immemorial, 
endeavoured to ſecure the chaſtity of their 
women by eunuchs and confinement. | 


origin of 
eunuchs. 


were firſt emaſculated, in order to qualify 


them for guarding the objetts dedicated 
to the pleaſures of the reſt, is not perfect- 

ly known. The inſtitution of a cuſtom ſo 

| barbarouſly unnatural, has, by ſome, been 
attributed to the infamous Semiramis; but 

we are of opinion, that it was more likely 

to originate from the men than. the wo- 


men. 
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car. men. Lone therefore, the ſubject of its 
N origin, we ſhall juſt oblerve, that all the vo- 
luptuous nations of the Eaſt have conftant- 

ly conſidered Eunuchs as ſo envious of 

the joys which themſel ves were incapable 

15 of taſting, | that they would exert every 


power to hinder others from taſting t them 


alſo; and hence have fixed upon them 
as the moſt vigilant guardians 'of female 
chaſtity. Nor has their choice been im- 
; properly made: For theſe wretches, lo- 
5 ling every tender feeling for the other 
ſex, and bent upon ingratiating themſelves 
into; the favour of their jealous. maſters, 
not only debar their fair priſoners from 
e every ſpecies of pleaſure, but often 
treat them with. a brutal and unnatural 


. 1 


; 


Warns his Gbpirss and kingdoms of the 
Eaſt have been” perpetually tottering on 
their foundations, and ſubject to the moſt 
frequent and ſadden revolutions, the man- 
ners and cuſtoms, like the mountains and 
rocks of the country, have been, time 

5 immemorial, permanent and unchangeable; 

and, at this day, exhibit nearly the ſame 
appearance that they did i im the patriar- 


chal 


al 
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chal ages. Nor have theſe cuſtoms in any © 
thing remained more fixed and unalterable, TY 
than in the uſe of eunuchs. Every Eaſtern 


potentate, and every other perſon, Who 
can defray the expence, employs a num 


ber of thoſe wretches to ſuperintend his 
ſerdglio, and guard the chaſtity of his 
women; not only from every rude inva= 
der, but alſo from the effects of female 


aſſociation and intrigue. Nor need we 


wonder at this, when we confider, that into 
the women of this country are inflilled 
no virtuous principles, to enable them to 
defend themſelves; that the men are taught 


by faſhion, and prompted by reſtraint, to 
attack them as often as they have opportu- 
nity; that the women may therefore be con- 
ſidered in the ſame ſituation, with regard to 


the men, as the defenceleſs animals of the 
field are to the beaſts of prey which prowl. 


around them; and that on theſe accounts: 
while the preſent conſtitution of the country 
remains unaltered, to guard the ſex by this 


ſpecies of neutral beings, may not be ſo 


unneceſſary a caution as it appears to us 


Europeans, who are accuſtomed to ſuperior 
virtue, and to better laws. 4 Ee 


Vor. II. 5 Tuxzr 
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Conſine- 


ment of 


women, 


its origin. 


be riod, or in what part of the world, women 
were firſt put under confinement, is uncer- 
however, ſome reaſons to 


THE HIST OY 


TuzrE is in ihe human mind, a reluc-. 
tance at ſharing with another what we think 
neceſſary for ourſelves, or what we greatly 
Hence, perhaps, aroſe 
the cuſtom of fencing a field round 
and hence alſo, that 
and 


love and admire. 


with a ditch or wall; 
of ſecuring women by confinement, 
| guarding them by eunuchs. At what pe- 


tain. We have, 
believe, they were ſo uſed among the Phi- 


liſtines as early as the patriarchal ages: 
and even among che patriarchs themſelves, 
we are told that they had apartments un 


the back parts of the tents, into which it 


would ſeem that the men, or at leaſt ſtrang- 
88 were never allowed to enter; 
which the ſex retired when any ſtranger 


and to 


approached *. But though there might be 
ſome reſtraint upon vomen in theſe ages, 
it did N not amount to abſolute con- 


* The Rabbies, who 8 abe every thing from: ſome fabulous 
tory, tell us, thrat Noah, in purſuance of directions handed down to 
him from Adam, took the body of that original father with him into 
the ark, and placed it as a barrier to ſeparate the men from the 


women; and that this was one of the circumſtances which gave riſe to 
the confiuement of the ſex, | 


finement: 
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finement: for we are informed, that all CHAP. 


XVI. 


ranks and coiiditions of them were employed A 
in the fields, and went out of the cities in 


the evenings to draw vater; and though 
ſeparate. apartments were contrived in the 
back parts of the tents for them, as we 
have no account of their being confined 
| to theſe, it is probable, that they ſerved 
rather as retreats for deceney, than as 


PR of impriſonment, 


' Sven. was the, fate . women among a 
Eg Iſraelites; nor do they ſeem to have 


wanted their liberty at this time among the 


Egyptians, as appears from the ſtory of the 
wife of Potiphar; and in a ſubſequent pe- 
riod, from that of Pharaoh's daughter, 


who was going with her train of attending 


nymphs to bathe 'in the Nile, when the 
found Moles among the reeds. 5 


ann, we to > reaſon Gros ales only - 


on the origin of female conſinement, we 
ſhould naturally derive it from jealouſy; i if 
ve reaſon from facts, it may have ariſen 
from experience of che little ſecurity there 
was for the chaſtity of a weak and helpleſs 


woman, 1n the ages of rudeneſs and lawleſs _ 
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Sechemites induced that patriarch to cauſe 
all his own women and thoſe of his depen- 


dents to be ſhut up, leſt another accident 


of the ſame nature ſhould befal any of them. 


ther the confinement of women originated 


their neighbours. King David had his 
wives confined: for we are told that they 
vuVent up to the houſe-top to ſee him march 
out againſt his ſon Abſalom, which at this 
day is all the liberty allowed the women 
ol the Eaſt, when they wiſh to be . 


55 Proceſſion. 


Bur tough the women of kings were 
at this period generally ſhut up, it woold 
ſeem that thoſe of private perſons enjoyed 
more 


CHAP: barbatity. Hence many are of opinion, 


chat the rape of Jacob's daughter by the 


The rapes of Io and Proſerpine gave 
birth, perhaps, to the confinement of 
vomen among the Greeks, and ſimilar 
misfortunes might be followed by ſimilar | 
conſequenees among other nations. 'Whe- | 


from the rape of Dinah, we pretend not to 
determine; of this, however, we are cer-- 
tein, that in length of time it became a 
cuſtom among the Jews as well as among 


ed with the fight of my . ſhow or 


„ A. 


x 
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more liberty; for the ſame David ſent and 1“. 
brought the wife of Uriah to his + houſe, rv 
which all the authority with which he was 
inveſted could not have done without a tu- 

mult, had ſhe been as ſtrictly guarded, and 

the perſons of women at that time as ſacred 
and inviolable in the Eaſt, as they are at 
preſent. When we come to the hiſtory of 
Solomon, we have plain accounts of a 3 

& raglio for the confinement of his women; 
and in that of Ahaſuerus, king of Perſia, we 
learn, that his ſeraglio was conſtituted not 

not only on a plan of the ſevereſt confine- 
ment, but alſo of the moſt voluptuous ſen- 
ſuality. It would be needleſs to trace this 
cuſtom downward to later periods, as it is 
well known that it became the common 


practice of almoſt all nations, till the Ro- 


mans broke through it, and ſhowed the 
world that it was poſſible for the ſex to en 
Joy liberty and be virtuous, = 
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7 The fame Subject | continued. 


"= cd particular manners and cuſtoms, 
are not always the only ones which continue 


or augment. them; thus though ſeraglios ; 
and harams for the confinement of women | 
probably originated from jealouſy, or from 

the danger of expoſing weak and defence- 
5 leſs beauty to men heated with luſt, and 
unreſtrained by. law, they ſoon after became 


an article of luxury and oltentation. The 


Aliatic monarchs and grandees vied with 


each other in having the moſt numerous 


and beautiful let of women, which confer- 
| red upon their maſter a luſtre and dignity of 
= the ſame nature as in Europe we luppole we 


obtain by a ſplendid equipage and a nume- 


rous retinue. But they carried this matter 
fill farther; they made uſe of their women 


to add to the long lift of high-ſounding 
titles, of which the Eaſterns are ſo exceed- 
ingly fond, The king of Biſnagar, among 


the 


7 HE fe conſe which at firſt introdu- © 
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the reſt of his pompous titles, Is. filed the c HA P. 


he would find the title more reconcileable to 


truth, eg g it n be lels flattering to 
his vanity. $465 4; Co War: 


ty. Fuſtificarivh of reg 0 d Witt be 
2 uk been by ſome alledged, that they are not 
| ſo much places of confinement as of volun- 
tary retreat from the rudeneſs and indeco- 
rum of the men. Theſe, however, WhO 

argue in this manner muſt be but ill ac- 


XVII. 


huſband of a thouſand, wives. Were he to; «rw 
call himſelf the Jailor of: a thouſand Moves, 5 


quainted with the hiſtory of the Eaſt, and 


leſs with human nature; for we d 
ſuppoſe it conſiſtent with thoſe ideas and 
feelings with which we are endowed, that 
women ſhould voluntarily ſhut up and ſe- 
clude themſelves from all the pleaſures of 
liberty, of ſocial life, and from the hope 
and joy of public admiration, without any 


other recompence than a ſmall ſhare of the 


favours of one man. Every human being 


has by nature an equal right to perſonal 1 : 


berty, and none ſeem more tenacious of this 
right than the rude and uncultivated; it is 
probable, therefore, that. the firſt efforts to 
confine women were reſiſted with all their 

ſtrength - 
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CLF: Arengh/ and cunning; but the Ment 
GI proving ineffectual, cuſtom at laſt prey” 


Coins. _— 


ment of 


3 fetale confinement, when a vife really 


unlawful gave her huſband cauſe to be jealous, he 


exertion. 


of power; had at leaſt a tolerable pretence for ſhutting 
| her up; but to impriſon wives in general, 
becauſe ſome of them were found unfaithful, 
or young women in general, becauſe upon 
ſome few individuals a rape had been com- 
” mitted, was an outrage againſt juſtice. 


venture to affirm, though 1 in contradiction 


The learned Monteſquieu, in endeavour- 
ing to juſtify this outrage, ſays, That 
« ſuch is the force of climate in fubliming 
© the paſſions to an ungovernable height in 
countries where women are confined, that 
© were they allowed their liberty, the attack | 
upon them would always be certain, and 

_ * the reſiſtance nothing.” Allowing to this 
| reaſoning all its force, does not juſtice de- 
mand, that the attacker, rather than the 
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the ſanction of juſtice upon what n at firſt 


"on an Ty exertion of en 
LIE 


17 Aale was the orighnkl ſource of 


attacked, ſhould be confined? But we 


o ſo celebrated a genius, that ſuch feaſon- 


ing is not founded on nature; for this ſo 


much 
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ſiſtance, ag ae of. Man — PILE] 


would enn as abi in L and ae in 


Aſia, were the ſexes there as carefully kepftt 
aſunder, and ers there, no other lecunty x 


for virtue but want of opportunity to be 


I vicious. For ſuch plainly is the diſpoſition 
Jof; human nature, that the greater the obſta- 


cles thrown 1 in che way of. gratification, the oy 
greater are the efforts to overcome them. 
Hence a woman who is maſked or veiled, 


more ſtrongly attrags. our; attention, than 
one Who is,, elothed 1 in the ordinary man- 


ner, becauſe, in the former / caſe, we only 


| ſee a ſmall part of her charms, and creative 


fancy forms the moſt extravagant idea of all 
that is hid. Hence, alſo, men and women 
perpetually kept aſunder are for ever brood- 
ing over the joys they would have taſted in 
the company of each other, and on this ac- 


count, a man who rarely in his whole life- : 


has an opportunity of being alone with a 
woman, if ſuch an opportunity ſhould hap- 
pen, never fails to make uſe of it by attack- 


ing her virtue; whereas were he to have 


frequent opportunities of this nature, his 


fancy would be leſs heated, he would ſet 


Vol. II. „„ oO 
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: CHAP. leſs value upon the ſex, and reckon them lefs 
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LV the objects of temptation. Theſe inferences 


are much ſtrengthened by the following 


fas: A native of China, who lately reftded 


ſome years in England, acknowledged, that, | 
for ſome time after he arrived here, he had | 


much difficulty in reſtraining himſelf from 


attacking every woman with whom he was 
left alone; and a Nun who had eſcaped from 
a convent, imagined that every man who 
had an opportunity would aſſault her virtue, L 
and though ſhe had no inclination to have 
yielded, even ſometimes felt a ſecret + | 


5 chat ſhe was not put to che trial. 


4 3 1 T 4.7 + 3 % 
1 1 nen 


Fe and hold indignation 


aw] in our breaſts, when we-hear of the un- 
lawful reftraint that is laid on the liberty of 
the ſex in the Eaſt, while in Europe, we view 
without emotion, thouſands of hapleſs vir- 
. gins every year dragged involuntarily to the 
altar of a convent, to vow an eternal re- 
nouneiation of the pleaſures of that world 
which they love, and a faithful obſervance 
of that celibacy which they hate. If there- 
fore, we execrate the confinement of the 
women of Aſia, where they are not obliged 

to pexjure themſelves at the altar, where 


they 
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they are not loſt to the propagation of the He, 


ſpecies; what ſentiments muſt we feel when Sw 


we contemplate the manner of ſhutting them 
up in Europe, by obliging them ſolemnly = 
to {wear that they will eradicate the feelings 
implanted in them by their creator, and 


glory in contributing to diſcontinue the ſpe- 


cies which he formed them to propogate?. 
Ye legiſlators! who impoſe rules upon man- 
kind, did ye conſider your own intereſt, you 
would never promulgate laws which tend to 
Adiminiſh your ſubjects; did ye liſten to the 
voice of humanity, ye would not deprive 
for ever of their liberty, beings who have 
= committed no crime, and who equally wiſh _ 
to enjoy, and are.,equally. intitled to it 
| with, yourſelves. | Ye Prieſts! of the Roman 
church, who tell us that ſuch rules are the 


will of the divinity, whoſe laws you pretend 


to the ſole right of interpreting, did ye attend 


to the, manner. in which he continues the 


works that he has made, ye would not pre- 


ſumptuouſly endeavour to perſuade us that 


he created man male and female, and forbad 


him to increaſe and multiply; did ye reflect 


that the dictates of nature and of reaſon mili - 
tate againſt ſuch abſurdity, you would even 
Wett bluſh, for the Arrogance of your 

E 2 conduct 
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enar ' conduct towards God and man; but the 
wo time, we flatter ourſelves is not far diſtant; 
when reaſon ſhall break through che tram- 
mels of prieftcraft, and vindicate the n 
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3 t In vilized nations, where the principles ; 
9 of morality are cultivated, when a mutual 
„ compact has been entered into between a : 
man and a woman to abide by each other, | 
the faith of this woman, and the ſenſe of the 
obligation ſhe has laid herſelf under, are 
conſidered as the ſecurities of her virtue; | 
This compact, however, 18 commonly a mu- 

| tual one; whereas in countries where women 
are confined, the compact entered into be- 
tween huſband and wife, if it can be called 

a compact, is only an act of power on the 
part of the huſband and parents of che bride, 
and of paſſive obedience on her part. The 
huſband, therefore, has no great reaſon to 
expect that ſhe will pay the ſame regard to 
this compact, as if it had been made by the 
voluntary agreement of all parties; ſenſible 
on this account, that her mind may be dif- 
ferently diſpoſed of from her body, he does 
all that mortal can do, he ſecures the latter | 


; by Perpetual confinement, But this mode 
of 
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| of. treating women is the vileſt indignity 
| that can be offered to human beings; it pre- 
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ſuppoſes them neither endowed with virtue 


nor free agency, and places them in the 


ſame point of view with an unoccupied field, 


which yields itſelf indiflerently to the poſſeſ- 


© ſion of any one, who will be at the pains to 
T ſecure and fence it. It likewiſe preſuppoſes 


the men to be with regard to the women, 


& what they are to the wild bealls of the field, 
: abſolute maſters of every one whom they can 
catch and detain. Ideas which we reprobate | 
as inconſiſtent with human nature, when not, | 


an by cuſtom, or led e by arte. 


2s Circaſſia, W and ſeveral other 
parts of the Eaſt, the monarchs, having an 


abſolute power, generally take from their 


ſupbjects by force, ſuch women as are hand- 
ſome, without any regard to their rank, or 
their being married or ſingle. The grand 
Seignior has a tribute of young girls annu- 
ally paid to him by the Greeks, and ſome 
other of his tributary . provinces; theſe are 


placed in apartments of the palace, which 


are ſeparated from all intercourſe with the 
reſt, and are called the ſeraglio; where they | 


are guarded. in the flriteſt manner by 
cunuchs, 


30 


2 CER eunuchs. The gardens of this ſeraglio, which 
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are fenced with high walls, and planted 1 with 


> Of Has... 


rams. 


rows of trees, to obſtruct the fight, are the 


i utmoſt limits to which they are allowed to 


go; except when ſome of them are carried 


along with their maſter, if he makes any 
excurſion, or goes to war againſt. an enemy; 


in which caſe, they are placed in cloſe ma: 


chines, on the backs of camels, and as much 
bid as if! in ithe inmoſt receſſes of the lee 


"Buarprs the Gnas of the folds,” pri- 
, vate perſons have apartments in their houſes, 
called Harams, where they confine their wo- 
men. The Haram i is, in Turkey, as it was 
mn ancient Greece, always i in the back- part 
ol the houſe, and all the windows of it look 
into the garden. The apartments of the 
4 Jadies, when the huſband can afford 1 it, are 
eleganily furniſhed after their manner; and 
they want nothing but ſociety. to make life 
comfortable. They have numbers of beauti- 

ful female {laves, who divert them 1 with vocal 


and inſtrumental muſic, dancing, and other 


amuſements. F rom theſe Harams, women 
are ſometimes ſuffered to go. out, but 
they muſt always be veiled and covered 
For head t to foot with a long robe, called a 

4 forigee ; 
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| forigee; without ach no woman of any CHAP. 


rank is allowed to appear in the ſtreet; and SV 


” WM which is ſo exactly alike in all, that it is ab- 

9 ſolutely impollible to diſtinguiſh one woman 

8 from another. The moſt jealous. huſband 

* cannot know his own wife; and no man dare 

55 touch, or follow a woman in the ſtreet; fo 

7 WH that the confinement of the women at Con- 

h ſtantinople, 1s not ſo rigid as ſome of our 

_ travellers would make us believe. "It N 

90 In che empire ol. the Mogul, when the _ 
„ women are carried abroad, they are put into eee 
ac a kind of machine, like a chariot, placed on ed as 
1 the backs of camels, or in covered ſedan e 


E chairs, ſurrounded by a guard of eunuchs, 
; and armed men, in ſuch a manner, that a 


ne ſtran ger would rather ſuppoſe the cavalcade 
do be carrying ſome deſperate villain to exe- 
1d cution, than employed, to prevent. t the in- 
ie trigues or eſcape of a few delenceleſs women. 
__ | At home the. ſex are covered with gauze 
al veils, which they dare not take off 1 in the 
2 prefence. of any man, except their huſband, 
10 or ſome near relation. In the greateſt part 
wml of Aſia, and ſome. places of Africa, women 
ed are guarded by eunuchs, made incapable. of 
by violating their chaſtity. | In Spain, where 


many 


3 
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eps. many 2 dne are the deſeendants of 
8 the: Africans; and whole; jealouſy is not leſa 


; ſtrong than that of their anceſtors q they, ſor 
many centuries, made uſe of padloeks to 
fecute the chaſtity of the ſex zu but finding 


theſe ineffectual, they had recourſe to a-[pe> 


cies of old women, who being paſt the joys 
| of love, were on that account ſuppoſed to 


be incorruptible guardians of female virtue 


but even againſt che watchfulneſs of thele 
there was a remedy, and their care was fre · 


| quently huſhed; and their ſcruples ſilenced by 


all powerful gold. The Spaniards are be- 
to give up all reſtridive methods, and truſſ 


the virtue of their women to good prineiples, 


inſtead of 1 and han ulage. bequidnw 


Various 


Gad. OU 


il Urs Oban vio g 21 1 


have ot clad is no public virtue to con- 
ot feeur- Ade in, beſides the methods of Duennas, 
PF locks," eunuchs, and oonfinement, ſeveral 
danny. Others have been, and ſtill- are practiſed in 


different countries, to preſerue ſſemale chaſ- 


tity. Mr. More relates a ſingular method 
uſed for this purpoſe in the imerior parts of 
Africa; it is a figure to hic they giv the 

name of Munde ele! mide: ofctbecbatk 


ol a tree, in the ſhape of a man dreſſed iin 


21 5 115 a long 


. - 2-3. 3 ©. 


>> 


| pleaſes, or make ſuch a horrid and frightful 33 


or WOMEN. 


A long coat, with a large tuſt of ſtraw on its © 


head: into this figure, which is ulually Wo 


about nine feet high, a man is introduced, 
who cauſes it to walk along, ſpeak what he 


noiſe, as he thinks will beſt anſwer his pur- 


poſe. It is kept carefully concealed by the 


men, and never comes abroad but in the 
night, when they want to frighten the wo- 


men into chaſtity and obedience. They © 


perſuade-the ſex, that it knows every thing; 


they refer every thing to its deciſion, and it 
always decides in favour of the men; but 


this is not all, it has a power of inflicting 
puniſhments on female delinquents, which 
it frequently does, by ordering them to be 


whipped. They are taught to believe, that 
it is particularly offended with unchaſtity ; 5 


a crime which it will certainly diſcover, and 
as certainly puniſh. As ſoon as they hear 
it coming, they generally run away and hide 


5 themſelves; but are obliged by their huſbands 


to return, though in fear and trembling, to 


its preſence, and to do or ſuffer whatever it 
pleaſes to order them. How deſpicable 


muſt the underſtanding of theſe women be, 

if they are really thus deceived a fo b. 
ling eric . 
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| In almoſt all countries, where female 
challity has been an object much regarded, 


ſome methods have been contrived to 


awaken the fears of the incontinent, as 


well as to flatter and reward the hopes 


of thoſe who perſevered in virtue; even 
the Jewiſh legiſlator not thinking that 
the poſitive laws he had enafted againſt 


unchaſlity, and the puniſhments he had 
annexed to them, were fully ſtrong to 


overcome every vicious inclination, inſtitu- 


ted a mode of alarming their fears of a 
diſcovery, even when ſuch diſcovery was 


above the power of mortal agency: this was 
the waters of jealouſy, which a huſband, 
| who ſuſpected the fidelity of his wiſe, obli- 


ged her, with ſome lolemn ceremonies, to 


drink; and which ſhe firmly believed would 
make her belly to ſwell, and her thigh 4 to 


| rot, if ſhe was guilty. When ſuch was her 
belief, and when the huſband had it con- 


ſtantly in his power to put her to the dread- 
ful trial, a barrier was thereby formed againſt 


= unchaſlity, fironger than all the other laws 
human and divine; and yet not lo ſtrong, 


regarded. N al 


but it was frequently overleaped | and dul- 


Br! 


WHERE 


ym — — — 


RE 


oF W. OM E N. 
| Warns jealouſy is the ruling paſſion, 


of puniſhment; 


them an opportunity of putting the ſex un; 


der confinement; they practiſe other methods 

of a moſt deſpicable and odious nature, to 
ſecure the body, regardleſs perhaps how | 
much the mind be contaminated, In many 
places of Arabia, but particularly 1 in that 
part of it called Petrza, they perform an 
operation upon every female infant, which ; 
| renders it impoſſible for her when grown up 


85 


CHAP, 
and the men have no ideas that the inconti- Gy 
nence of their women can be reſtrained by 
principle, by the hope of reward, or the fear 
and where the unſettled 
manner in which they live, does not allow 


to have any commerce with the men. In 8 


conſequence of this operation, when ſhe. els 
ters into matrimony, another is abſolutely | 


| neceſlary to reſtore her to the natural ſlate 
of her ſex... 


The ancient Germans, and 
ſeveral other northern nations, ſenſible that 
chaſtity was moſt likely to be preſerved | in. 


ii 


violate by a decency of behaviour between 
the two ſexes; and ſuppoling that this, de- 


cency could not be properly maintained 
where familiarity was allowed, prohibited 


the men even from touching the vomen, 
and laid a fine upon them according 
„ to 


36 
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to the part touched. In Great Britain 
there” were laws of this nature enen fo 


late as' the ninth! A FT bir to; 


5164 (41 © 5 


: 1 3 s 
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I is not * little curious to ſurvey. thy 
various methods made uſe of in different 
parts of the world to accompliſh the ſame 
end. In Poland, the chaſtity of young girls 
is endeavoured to be ſecured. by a contri- 
vance hardly leſs ſingular, though not ſo 
humiliating as ſome of theſe we have now 
mentioned: moſt of the young women be- 
longing to the peaſants have little bells 
faſtened to various parts of their cloaths, to 
give notice to their mothers and other fe- 
male guardians where they go, that thoſe 
may always have it in their power to detect 
them, ſhould they attempt to intrigue or 


ſecrete themſelves from their view. Where 


women are no farther regarded than as che 
means of gratifying animal love, methods 
like the foregoing may be neceſſary, or at 
leaſt attended with little miſchief to ſociety 


or the peace of individuals; but where they 


are intended for the more exalted purpoſes 
of being friends and companions, they ſhould 
be managed. in a very different manner. 


2 88 ſpies, and N reſtrictions then 
become 


„* 


un g. 1 23 
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in become highly improper, as they, read gply HAY 5 
ſo to debaſe their minds, corrupt their morals, 1 
and render them deſpicable; circymſtances, 

which ought to be guarded againſt with the 
he MW utmoſt attention, becauſe/where the mindj1s 
nt debaſed and contaminated, the oY is — 3 


ne worth 1 ne 255 Proſmrping-1r 2180 
Is 167 | + | +1 f . | 
ri- 1 all countries. hats; "the. . 'of : 


ſo MW Rome is eſtabliſhed, chaſtity is endeavoured, 
to be preſerved by the artifice of auricular 5 
e- WW confeſſion; the inſtitutors of which probably 

ls Wl imagined; that unchaſtity was a crime which, 
o female delicacy! would never allow any Wo- 
e- man to divulge; and as damnation was in- 
ſc . falliblycannexed to concealing any crime 
from the father conſeſſor, it was conſequently, 

DE a crime vchich no woman would ever com. 
mit. But however well eontrived this plan 
may appear) experience has fully demon- 
ſtrated its inſufficiency, and ſhewn that the 
Roman catholic women, , notwithſtanding 
this additional impediment in the way of in- 
continence; are in that reſpett nearly on a 
footing ith! the reſt of | their neighbourt, 
who. have! no ſuch EY n in . . 
ae of 1 1 tb i 6 fit bogus 1511 Jaye 
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As timidity is one of the mol} dibinguidhs 


ing peculiarities which mark the female 


character, the expoſure to public ſhame is 


conſequently one of the moſt powerſul me- 
_ thods of laying hold of the minds of the 
ſex; the laws of ſociety, as well as thoſe of 
_ religious inſtitutions, have therefore availed 


= theriſelves of it, and made it, among every 


poliſhed people, one of the ſevereſt parts'of 
che puniſhment to which the female delin- 
quent, who has departed from the path ol 

. rectitude, 18 expoſed; and on that account 
one ol the greateſt obſtacles which can be 
thrown i in the road to unchaſtity. This ap- 
_ pears from the conduct of the women of 
Iceland, when the public ſname attending 
: incontinency was ſuſpended on the following 
_ occalion. In the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeven, a great part of the in- 
habitants of lecland having died of a conta- 
gious diſtemper, the king of Denmark, in 


order to repeople the country in a more 


expeditious manner than the common rules 


of procreation admitted of, made a law, au- 


 thorifing all young women to have each fix 
baſtards, without being expoſed to any 
ſhame; or ſuffering the loſs of reputatzon. 
Te ee beyond. the ExpeRiation of 


the 
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the monarch; and the young women em- 
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ployed themſelves ſo ſeduouſſy in the affair . 


of population, that, in a few years, it was 


thought neceſſary to abrogate the law, leſt 


the country ſhould be overſtocked with in- 
habitants, and that ſenſe of ſhame annexcd 
to unchaſtity, fo much obliterated from the 
female breaſt, that neither law nor cuſtom 
would be able aſterwards to revive it. Were 


it not almoſt ſelf-evident to every one, that 


this public ſhame attending female indiſcre-. 1 


tion, is one of the ſtrongeſt motives to ſecure _ 
their chaſtity, we icin prove it more fully 


from other circumſtances, but we ſhall only 
mention one which proves it to a demonſtra- 


tion. In thoſe countries where no ſhame is 
annexed, to any aQtion, there is no public | 


chaſtity z and this yirtue flouriſhes the moſt, 
where its, contrary vices are branded with 
the e greateſt degree of infamy. Per 


Bur this public Ss is ih one 175 155 
many methods which we in this country 


make uſe of to ſecure the chaſtity of the ſex. 


We call religion, policy, and honour to our 
aid; religion holds out in the one hand re- 
vVvards of a moſt glorious nature, and puniſh+ 
ments not leſs areadiu] 1 in the other. Policy 


Thews 


LY 
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 ſhews how much the order, peace, and good 


government of ſociety are influenced by fe- 


male chaſtity; and how each of them are | 
unhinged and deſtroyed by incontinence. 
Honour, likewiſe, comes in as an auxiliary, 
and holds up to their view the luſtre and re- 


putation which themſelves and their families 
derive from their decency and regularity of 


conduct, and the ſtain and infamy they bring 
upon both by lewdneſs and debauchery, 


Thus reſtrained by ſhame, by the loſs of ſo- 


ciety, and by the forfeiting all chance of a 
huſband ſuitable to their rank. Thus en 


couraged by religion, by good policy, and 
honour, we truſt ſuch women as have arrived 
at the years of diſcretion to themſelves, and 
experience fully demonſtrates, that we place 
not our truſt improperly; and that thofe me- 
thods are far more prevalent than locks, 
bars, eunuchs, and all the other barbarous 
expedients that have been fallen upon, by 


= nations who have not attained to ſenſibility 
enough to clap the padlock on the female 


mind inſtead of the body. But though we | 
ſuffer women of Experience to be the guar- | 
_ dians of their own virtue, over the young 


and the giddy who have not attained to that 


e of reaſon requiſite for governing 


their 
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tlcit paſſions, nor to that, experience ſyſſis * 


| cient to dire, them in the choice of a huſ-- 
band, cuſlom has placed mothers, and other 


a 


Av Wil, 
. 


female. relations, who by time and obſerva- 


tion have acquired more knowledge. of the 


world, whereby, they are enabled 49; ſieer - 


their, young pupils with, ſafety. over dhe 5 


danger: ous, . n ot. & A es and 5 
inexperienca. II vt 5. Wes . 51196 5 


roo vas dab 2 b 91 4 10K11 
"Tat inbabiants, rh "the, {bee and 
poche regions of the globe, are in nothing 


more diſtinguiſhable ſrom each other than 


the differ ent methods of. lecuring the chaſtity 
of their wome., In the ſouth; while every 
poſiiblereſtziQtion, is laid on the body, they 
hardly make ule. of one ſingle precept to 
bind the mind. In the north, while they lay 
every poſſible reſtriction on the mind, the 


body is left entirely at liberty; and it is re- 


markable, that ſcarcely any of the religious 
ſyltems of the, ſouth, either offer rewards t 
encourage; chaſtity, or threaten! puniſhments 
to deter from incontinence; while, almoſt - 
every religious ſyſtem of the;north has iſſaed 
the molt, politive precepts. againſt the indif- 


cretion of, the ſex, and 49,2, diſobedience 


ok thele precepts annexed the moſt dreadful 
all H., G 


puniſh» 


Different _ 74 
methods - 
of ſecur- 

ing chaſti. 
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- pills: even Mahometiſm, | which is 


a compound of the religions of both hemiſ- 


pheres, terrifies not the female {inner with 
hell, nor any future ſlate where ſhe Thall 


ſiffer for her levities; all that ſhe has to fear 


on this head, is the diſpleaſure and correction 
of her huſband. While in the Edda, or 
ſacred records of the ancient Scandanivians, 


future puniſhments of the moſt tremendous 


nature are held over the head of the delin- 
5 quent, « ſhe 1 18 threatened with confinement 
e place remote from the ſun, where 
5 poiſon rains through A thouſand openings, ; 
* anda black winged. dragon {hall perpetu- 


* qevour her.” But it was not their religion 
T5 only that breathed this ſpirit, the laws of 


almoſt all the northern nations conſtantly 


5 had the ſame intention, and not ſatisfied 
that their women ſhould refrain from real | 


: unchaſtity only, they would not even allow 


"af any thing that had the ſlighteſt appearance 


of odecoram. or that Ars raiſe f 1mproper 


1 ideas | in the mind. 


7 Ic would be an endlich taſk to enumerate 
the Jaws which in every well- regulated 
country have the ſame tendency ; ; ſuffice it 
to lay, that in all ſuch, every violent at- 


tempt 
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tempt on | the virtue of women is puniſhable 
either by death, corporal puniſhment, or loſs 
of money. It would likewiſe be needleſs, 
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we preſume, to muſter before our fair rea- 


ders, the various interdictions againſt unchaſ- 
tity, almoſt every where to be met with in 


the rules of the Chriſtian religion, interdic- 


tions which none of them, we. hope, are 


unacquainted with, and to which few only ee 


do not pay a proper regard. When we 


therefore conſider that almoſt all laws, hu: 


man and divine, have ſo ſtrongly inculcated 


chaſtity, when the ingenuity of every nation iq 
has been ſo ſtrongly exerted in preſerving 
it, we hope we need not join our feeble 


efforts in recommending it to our country- 


women in particular, and to the ſex in ge- 


neral, as the greateſt ornament of their 


character. 
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5 fearcely leſs indicative of this diviſion than 


the marks of their bodies. 
like choſe of moſt other rn are again 
divided into ſexes, with different ſentiments 
and faculties, adapted to the different pur- 


poſes for which they were intended. So far 
the diſtinctions are plain; but man has car- 


5 ried them farther, and arrogated to his ſex, | 
a ſuperiority of body and mind which be 
cannot prove himſelf poſſeſſed of; fcr al- | 


thou gh we ſind in general through the whole 


-oP* aniitited nature, the males of every 
ſpecies endowed with a degree of bodily 


ſtrength ſuperior to the females, yet we have 


Fo plain indication of any ſuperiority con- 


ferred 


FF HE Human genus has; with no fad 
is degree of probability, been divided 
by naturaliſts into ſeveral diſlin& ſpecies, 
each - marked with corporeal differences, 
which could hardly ariſe from cuſtom or 
from climate, and with intellectual powers 


Tbeſe ſpecies, 


fe 


N 


concerning the ſex, - 


| in civil : life, | owing to any arrogance inhe- | inferior to = — 


already ſeen, that among uncivilized people, 


N and ſuppoſe its powers leſs extenſible, * 
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r CHAP, 
ferred upon theſe males in the powers and > 


faculties of their minds. Among the brute cyw 


| animals we do not recollect that any one has 


been hardy enough to contend for this male 
ſuperiority; among human beings, however, 
it has been, and is ſtill fo ſtrongly contended 
for, that we ſhall give a ſhort view of this 
contention, as the hiſtory of one of the moſt _ 
peculiar opinions that have been entertained 


Wonr nan hie Wppbitd sie the wes - 


reckoned 


rent in male nature, or to the pride of more e 5 
numerous acquiſitions, we ſhall not at pre- favages, 
ſent examine. In ſavage life we may account . 


for it upon another principle. We have 


bodily ſtrength was the only thing held in 
particular eſtimation; and vomen having 
rather a leſs portion of this than men, were 
on that account never ſo much eſteemed, nor 
rated at ſo high a value. From the body it 
was eaſy to make a tranſition to the mind, 


cauſe for want of opportunities: they were 
leſs extended; hence- an inferiority, which 
oroſe only from circumſtances, was en 


to 
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c e to have uren from nature, and che ſex were 
akcordingly treated as beings of an inferior ak 
order. But in ſavage life, the difference of on 
bodily ſtrength between the two ſexes, is IM 

much leſs viſible than in civil life. Captain 
Wallis informs us that Obereah, queen of 
Otabeite, lifted him over a marſh, when ſhe . ®? 
gallanted him to her houſe, with as much Pe 
_ eale as he could have done a little girl; and tr 
it is probable that there is till leſs difference hi 
in the faculties of the mind, and if there is = 
any, it ariſes not ſo much from nature as ” 
from want t of exertion. - | HOT 0 
2338 Wnrrhzx the Mew of female inferiority | & 
u of anole ſolely from what we have now men- " 
=. RES tioned is not altogether certain, but from l 
ancient. Whatever ſource it aroſe, we have the moſt hy 
| undoubtedprooks of its being ſo widely dif. | b 
ſeminated, that except among the Egyptians, | 1 
and a few other nations, which borrowed MW b 
the cuſtoms and culture of that people, it , 
was from the moſt remote antiquity firmly MW © 
_ eſtabliſhed among all mankind. Women 
were by many of the ancients bought and 3 
fold, by ſome of them borrowed, lent, or : 
given away at pleaſure, and by almoſt all | 


of them conſtantly” treated as the private 
property 
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property of the men; circumſtances which CHAP, 
could not have happened had not the ideas 
entertained of that ſex given ne to fuch 


unmerited ſeverity. 


Than mode of treating the ele of This ide 
our ſpecies 18 a ſingularity of behaviour m_ 
| peculiar to man, and has not originated 
from any thing he could obſerve around 
him; for the males of the brute animals do 
not, ſo far as we can diſcover, ever pretend 

to govern, direct, or diſpoſe of their fe- 
males; nor, unleſs in the ſtrength, of their 
bodies, can we diſcern that they are any way 


| ſuperior to them. The females of thoſe 


64 animals that hunt for prey, are as ſagacious 
15 in diſcovering and catching 1 it as the males. 
ft The mare and the greyhound bitch, are as 
ir, MW fwitt as the horſe or the dog, of their ſpecies. 
is, The females of the feathered, kind ſeem to 
-4 be univerſally more intelligent than the 
it males, particularly in rearing and taking 
ly care of their young. Hence it appears, 
-n that we cannot have learned from analogy 
ad | to conſider women as ſo; much our, inferiors; 
jr and if we. impartially examine our claim of 
i ſuperiority we ſhall perhaps find, that unleſs * 
to with reſpe& to the corporeal powers it is 
tr but 
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CHAP. but ill. founded. But partiality and ſell. love 


XVIII. 


Wo 1n this examination generally give a bias to 


our judgments, and a fondneſs for the pur- 
ſuits and ſtudies in which we are engaged, 
makes us undervalue all {ſuch as are directed 
| to different ends and purpoſes, though. in 
themſelves not leſs uſeful. Thus, men ſet 
1 greateſt value upon the martial abilities 
which diſtinguiſh them in the field, or upon 
the literary ones which make chem conſpi- 
cuous as ſtateſmen and orators, while they 

_ hardly ever conſider the excellence of fe- 
male ſprighilineſs and. vivacity, qualities | 
which diffuſe gaiety and chearfulneſs around 
them; nor theſe pains which the ſex patiently 
en and powers they exert, in raiſing up 

1 generation to ſucceed us when we ſhall be 
no more. Are theſe leſs uſeful than the 
deſolating arts of war, or even than the 

1 ſpeculations of the ſtateſman and improve- 
ments of the philoſopher, or are the women 


_ leſs at ge in them than ws! men are 
in the other? . 


Bo T Lava us s take a ſtill nearer view of the 


| matter, and we ſhall ſee that this boaſted 
| pre-eminence of the men is at leaſt as much 
the work of art as of nature, and chat 


women 


inferior to them in ſtrength of body. 
ſubject is, however, of the moſt difficult 


or WOMEN, 9 


women in thoſe ſavage ſtates, where both cf. 
ſexes are alike unadorned by culture, are; YU 
perhaps, not at all inferior in abilities of 


mind to the other ſex, and even ſcarcely 
This 


nature; to inveſtigate with preciſion the 
powers and propenſities of women, it is ne- 
ceſſary to be a woman; to inveſtigate thoſe 
of man, it is neceſſary to be a man; to 


compare them impartially, to be ſomething 
| different from either; 


obi we eadevian to inveliigite this Coniparl- - 
ſon of the 


| ſubje& by conſidering man in a ſtate of civil c in | 
ſociety, where, formed by art and tutored n. 


life, 
by education, he puts on appearances whith 


he does not derive from nature, we ſhould 
be led into endleſs error and abſurdity. Let 
us therefore begin it by viewing him in thoſe 

ſlates that approach the neareſt to nature, 
where we ſhall ſee the females endowed witli 


the ſame patient endurance of hunger, thirſt, 


cold, and fatigue, as the males; and where 
being inured from their infancy to toil; hard- 


ſhip, and a tempeſtous climate, their bodies 
acquire nearly the ſame firm and robuſt 
appearance, and become capable of efforts 


ſcarcely 


„Il. HH 
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P. ſcarcely leſs arduous ; and their minds, like 


Lv their bodies, acquiring ſtrength by exerciſe, 


become not leſs intelligent, nor leſs diſtin- 
 'guiſhable for ſtratagem and contrivance to 


catch their prey, or avoid danger. In ſuch 


ſtates, hunting and fiſhing are the chief em- 
ployments of the men, and in theſe, when 
we conſider the materials they have to work 


Vith, we cannot help owning that they ſhew 


no deſpicable ſhare of ingenuity ; proofs of 
which are the fiſhing-nets that our late diſ- 
coverers found they made uſe of in the South 
Sea, which were much larger and better 


contrived than any hitherto ſeen in Europe. 4 


The fiſh-hooks which they made of ſhells 
and other materials, which in the hands of 
- European artiſt would be uſeleſs; and 
the various methods of decoying and ſnaring 
fuch wild beaſts as they cannot otherwiſe 
deſtroy. Proofs of their genius may likewiſe 
be drawn from the manner in which they 
diſcover on the ground the tracks of theſe 
wild beaſts, or of their enemies whom they 
are purſuing; from cheir ſagacity in finding 
their way aeroſs long and pathleſs deſerts, 
covered with wood, and from a variety of 
other circumſtances * but this ingenuity ex- 
tends ett only to the narrow circle of 
hunting 
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hunting, fiſhing, and war, beyond which CHAP. 


their ideas have hardly ever reached; in 
many places not even fo far as to ag 


themſelves from the weather by clothes and 
houſes, or to ſave any of the proviſions of a 
preſent oy for a time of future ſcarcity, 


Sock are men in ſavage life. In con- 


XVIII. | 


ſidering women, we ſhall ſee, that in me --- 


at leaſt equal their men in art and ingenuity. 


province to which they are confined, they 


In ſome countries they have carried the art 
ol dying certain colours to no inconſiderable 
degree of perfection. In others, that of 
| making trinkets and ornaments of ſuch ma- 
| terials as in Europe we could not turn to any 


| poſſible uſe, Their method of bringing up . 


children is almoſt every where more agree- 


able to nature, and conſequently preferable 
to that of more poliſhed nations; but here 


| their progreſs is nearly at an end; and 
like the men, their little ſpan of knowledge 
and invention is confined within a narrow | 
circle, which from the beginning of ume, 
like the ſea, has had its“ Autherto JR thou 
00 come, but no Yue! 
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On comparing the aggregate of the cor- 
2 poreal and intellectual powers of the two 
ſexes in ſavage life, the difference will ap- 


pear much leſs than it generally does on a 


ſuperficial view, Though in the hunting, 


fiſhing, and warlike excurſions of the men, 
there appears a conſiderable ſhare of art 


and ingenuity, yet theſe are in a ſtationary 
: condition, and time immemorial have been 


taught by fathers to their ſons, without the 


ſons ever having deviated from the road 
chalked out by their fathers, or thinking of 
2 5 adding any improvements to what they per- 
= haps conſidered as already perfect. Though, 


in dying, and making of trinkets, as Prac- 
tiſed by the women, there is alſo an apPeaTr-» 


ance of art, we have not the leaſt doubt, 


| Share ok 
cach ſex 
| in pro- 
greſſive 
improve- 
ment. 


that they are rather cuſtomary operations, 
which have for many ages been performed 
without the ſmalleſt improvement or varia- 
tion, this we the more readily believe, when 
ve conſider, that in many places the domeſ- 
tic employments and economy of ſavages, 
= nearly: the ſame as in che patriarchal ages. 


Ants: 5 from ſivage life, we progned- to 


1 the ſhare that each ſex has had in 
the progreſi of theſe Improvements, which 


lead 


.- 2 ©S 
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lead to clin it appears, that 4b 


in its proper ſphere, has contributed nearly, 


in an equal proportion, to this great and 


valuable purpoſe. The Egyptians aſcribed 


the invention of many valuable medicines to 


Ifis, and conſecrated her goddeſs of health. 


The art of ſpinning, one of the molt uſeful. 
that ever was invented, is, by all antiquity, De 
aſcribed to women: the Jews give it to 
Naamah, the daughter of Lamech; the 
Egyptians give the honour of it to Ifis; the 


Chineſe, to the conſort of their emperor | 
8 Yao. This, and the art of ſewing, an art 
hardly leſs neceſſary, the fables and tradi- 
tions of almoſt all nations aſcribe to the 


fair ſex. The Lydians aſcribed them to 
Arachne; the Greeks to Minerva; the an- 
cient Peruvians to Mama-Oella, wife to 
Manco-capac, their firſt ſovereign ; and the 
Romans gave the invention, not only of 


ſpinning and ſewing, but alſo of weaving, 


to their women, Such, and perhaps many 
others of a fimilar nature, were the contri- 5 


butions of female genius towards the utility 


and convenience of life; contributions which 
at leaſt equal, if not rival, whatever has 


been ine ms the boaſted i ingen of man. 


Warn 
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Wiizn we furvey the vaſt continents of 
Africa and America, where almoſt every 
thing but fiſhing and hunting devolves on 


the women, we there ſee paſturage and agri- 
culture, with the other arts which contribute 
to the convenience of life, in the ſame rude 


ſtate in which they were in the days of 


Homer; the arts and ſciences hardly known, 
letters totally diſregarded, 


and domeſtic 


O extremely rude and imperfeR, 


Such, in general, is the condition of all 


countries, where almoſt every ching! is left to 


„„ management of their women. But even 
this is no abſolute ſign of their inferiority, 


or want of genius; they are here taken out 
of that ſphere, which nature marked out for 


them, and introduced into another, to which 
the neither adapted their talents nor abilities, 


And we may with equal reaſon blame the 
men for not improving the arts of ſpinning, 
and of nurſing; as the women for not im- 


proving agriculture and the other arts, to 


which male talents and abilities only are 
Hd” SAP LAM 


War from theſe countries we turn to- 


_ wards Europe, where almoſt every ama he 


manages and directed by the men, a dit- 


ferent 


fere 
onl! 
but 
afte 
and 
to t 
ver 


in 4 
tiv 


co 
ea 


ft! 


* 1 
Iit- 


ent 


is ſtill another reaſon; 
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but a laudable ſpirit of emulation, a thirſt 


after new diſcoveries, univerſally prevailing; 


and frequently producing freſh acquiſitions 
to the ſtock of knowledge, and to the con- 
veniences of life. 


1 we own now advances; points 
out to us one reaſon, why women have ſel- 
dom or never contributed to the improve- 


but there 
; the ſex are almoſt 


ment of the abſtract ſciences: 


every where neglected in their education, 
every where in ſome degree ſlaves; and it is 


well known, that ſlavery throws a damp on 
the genius, 
more than half the worth away. 


preſents us with ſome extraordinary women, 
who 


Theſe, at firſt view, ſeem 
plain indications, that the genius of men, 
in leading the human ſpecies from an uncul- 
tivated to a cultivated ſtate, is ſuperior to 
that of women; but, on more deliberate 
conſideration, they prove no more than that 
each ſex has its particular qualities, and is 
fitted by the Author of nature for accom- . 
Pata different r IB 1 


clouds the ſpirits, and takes 
tory of every period, and of every people, 
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ferent ſcene preſents itſelf: there we not 1 Sa 


only find a great variety of improvements, 
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12 ld habe foaretabbve tefordiſadvanth ges, 

unde ſhone in alb the different 5charaRets, 
- whieh render mememinent and cottiſpicuous. 
Syria furniſhes ub with a Semiramis, Africa 
- with! a Zenobia both famous for. their he- 


roiſm and ſkill in government. Greece and 
Rome, with many who ſet public examples 

- of courage and' fortitude Germany and 
England have echibited queens; Whoſe ta- 
llents in the field, or in the cabinet, would 
have done hondur to either {ſex ; but it a. 
reſerved for Ruſſia, in the prrſon of the ꝙꝓre- 


ſent Empreſs, to join both theſe illuſtfious 


talents together, and to add to them, hat is 
ſtill more noble, an inel mation to favour the 
ſciences, and reſtore and-ſceute the: natural 

rights of her ſubjects; rights which: almoſt 


5 by rip pa has endeavoured; 
NPs © 6 090) $1 405 


5850 Ace 1 be 


91919 ko new 


H no 100 nt noot Ilie 


bares, Mr bave jult nos form; abat,) an fog 


of 13 


| ſexes in fe; the ſexual! difference; as thn: as: ü - 
evil lite gards ſtrength and activity oflbody, is Het 


accoun ed 
1 very conſiderable; as ſocietynhdvances, this 
difference becomes more peratptible; and 


in countries the moſt poliſhed. his io conſpi- 


cuous as to appbar even to theſilighteſtoob- 
ſerver- In bach countries! the hamen axe, 
11 qualkies 


ieee 1 


in general, weak and delicate; but cheſe 
e are only the reſult of art, other- 


CH A. p. 
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wiſe they would uniformly mark the ſex, 


however circumſtanced ; but as this is not 


the caſe, we may attribute them to a ſeden- 


tary life, a low abſtemious diet, and excluſion 
from the freſh air; nor do theſe cauſes ſtop 
here; their influence reaches farther, and is 
productive of that laxity of the female fibres, 
and ſenſibility of nerves; which, while it 


gives birth to half their foibles, is the ſource 


alſo of many of the finer and more delicate 
feelings, for which we value and admire 
them; and of which, bodies of a firmer 


| texture, and ſtronger nerves are entirely 


deſtitute: However parodoxical this may 
appear to thoſe who have not attended to 


the ſubject; we ſcruple not to affirm, that 
want of exerciſe, confined air, and low diet, 


will ſoon reduce, not only the moſt robuſt 


body, but the moſt reſolute mind, to a ſet 


of weakneſſes and feelings ſimilar to theſe of 


the moſt delicate arid timorous female. This 

being the caſe; we lay it down as a general 
rule, that the difference of education, and 

of the mode of living, are the principal 15 


cauſes of the corporeal and mental differen- 


ces, which diſtinguiſh the ſexes from each 


Vol. II. 1 other; | 


8 
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other; and we perſuade ourſelves, that 


nature, in forming the bodies and the minds 

of both ſexes, has been nearly alike liberal 

to eacliʒ and that any apparent end. in 
the exertions of the ſtrength of the one, or 


F JR 5 
5 ünferiori- 
- ty dedu- 

| ced from 


2 wrong 


: ſtandard. 


. reaſonings of the other, are ch more 
| m_ e of art chan * nature. 19 


TAL 


W el it 18 eee cabliſhed' opi- 


nion, that in ſtrength of mind, as well as of 


body, men are greatly ſuperior to women; 
an opinion into which we have been led, by 


not duly confidering the proper propenſi- 


ilies, and paths chalked out to each by the 
Author of their nature. Men are endowed 
wich boldneſs and courage, women are mot; 


the reaſon is plain, theſe are beauties in our 


character, in theirs they would be blemiſhes. 


Our genius often leads us to the great and 


the arduous. Theirs to the ſoft and the 
pleaſing. We bend our thoughts to make 


it eaſy and agreeable. Would it be difficult 


for women to acquire the endowments, al- 


lotted to us by nature? It would be as much 


ſo for us to acquire thoſe peculiarly allotted 
to them. Are we fuperior to them in what 


belongs to the male charadòter they are no 
505 9 A delt 


at W leſs ſo to us in what belongs to the female. Io” 
ds But whether are male or female endowments 
al W moſt uſeful in life? This we ſhall not pre- : 
in tend to determine; and, till it be determined, 

or ve cannot decide the claim, which men or 

re women have to ſuperior excellence. Bui to 
it purſue this 1dea a little farther; Would i _# 
not be highly ridiculous to find fault with 

di- the ſnail, becauſe ſhe is not as ſwiſt as the 
of WW hare, or with the lamb, becauſe he is not ſo 
1; WM bold as the lion? Would it not be requiring 

Dy from each an exertion of powers that nature 
i- had not given, and deeiding of-their excel- 
he WW lence, by comparing them to a wrong ſtan» 
ed BW dard? Would it not appear rather ludicrous 

Xt; to ſay, that: a man was endowed only with 

Ur inferior abilities, becauſe he was not expert 

Es. in the nurſing of children, and practiſing the 

nd various effeminacies, which we reckon lovely 

he BW in a woman? Would it be reaſonable to 
ke condemn him on theſe accounts? Juſt as 

bs reaſonable is it, to reckon women inferior 

U 


els 


to men, becauſe their talents are in general 
not adapted to tread the horrid path of war, 


ner to trace the mages and intricacies"6f : 


bout pe goin in the Abuse of 


| mankind, ! lays, In Vain do we endeavour 


W 


6 
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iat uukure has Planted „ And 
ve may add, In vain do we endeavour to 


inſti] What ſne has not planted. Equalhy 
abſuld is it to compare women to men, and 
t60 pronounce them inferior, hecauſe they 


| have not the ſane: > yo aa in- vibe ſame per- 
Neko, 1 97 4d batogih ,notidorftni lil 


10015 5 9957 of. 110 772 510 139 


WW Heal f Kwiſty u s fabjea; by o obſerving) 


that if women are really inferior to men, 
they are the molt ſo in nations the 'moſt 
highly poliſhed and refined; chere, in point 
of bodily ſtrength; for the reaſons already 
aſſigned, they are certainly inferior; and 
ſuch is the influence of body upon mind, 
that to their laxity of body ve, may fairly 
trace many, if not all the weakneſſes of 
mind, which we are apt to reckon ble- 
miſhes in the female: character. Thoſe who 
have been conſfantly bleſſed with a robuſt 
cSonſtitution, and a mind not delicately ſuſ- 


ceptible, ; may laugh at this aſſertion as T1d1- 


cCulous; while thoſe, in whom accidental 


weakneſs of body has given birth to nervous 
ſeelings, with which they were never beſore 
acquainted, will view it in another light. 
But there is a further reaſon for the greater 
 Ciflexence between the ſexes in civil than in 


fot JITE | | 5 ſavage 
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favage life, which is, the difference of eduea · o ca BAS 
tion while the intellectual POWers, oh males; . 4 
are gradually opened and expanded by: 
culture, in a variety of forms : thoſe pf few = 
males are commonly either left to nature or, 
which is worſe, warped and biaſſed by fone 
taſtical inſtruction, dignified by the name of 
education. To this reaſon we may add ano- 

ther: Men, every where che legillatols, have 
every where preſcribed to women, rules, 
which inſtead of weaker) natures, and leſs 
governable paſſions, require natures more 
perfect; and paſſions more under ſubjection; 

and becauſe women have notalways obſerved 
thelſe rules, the men have reckoned: them 
weak, wicked, and irreſtrainable i in Apes 
purſuit of ſenſual Eriliſioations, en 5611 

„ mod: Yi O1 Iq; N. ir, Bite a 1 
Tuis idea of the infeciorty/i loft f female Otheropi- 
nature, has drawn after it ſeveral others the wil KEE 
moſt abſurd; » unreaſonable, and humiliating e e 
to the. ſex. Such is the pride of man, that mate inte- 
wherever the doctrine of immortality has Ob- w. 
tained footing, he has entirely confined that 
immortality to his own genus and confidered 

it as a prerogative much too exalted for any 

other beings. And in ſome countries, not 
Popping here, he has loronfilered it ds a 

3 fo ns diſtinction 


" EHAP. diſtinction too dat Gees women. This 
degrading the fair partners of his nature, he the 
places them on a level with the beaſts that have 
perilh. When, or where this opinion firſt I Eur 
began, is uncertain. It could not, however, 
be of very ancient date; for the belief of 
immortality never obtained much footing 
till it was revealed by the Goſpel. As the 
 Afiatics have time immemorial conſidered | 
women only as inftruments of animal plea- 
ſure, and objects of ſlavery, it probably 
originated among them, which we the more 
| firmly believe, when we conſider, that the | 
= Mahometans, both 1 in Aſia and in Europe, 
are ſaid, by a great variety of writers, to 
entertain this opinion. Lady Montague, in 
her Letters, has oppoſed this general afler- 
tion of the writers concerning the Mahome- 
tans, and ſays, that they do not abſolutely 
deny the exiſtence; of female ſouls, but only 
hold them to be of a nature inferior to thoſe 
of men, and that they enter not into the 
ſame, but! into an inferior paradiſe prepared 
for them on purpoſe. We pretend not to 
decide the diſpute! between: Lady Montague 
and the other writers, whom ſhe has con- i 
tradicted, but think it poſſible that both may WW , 
- be right; as the former might be the opinion 
the Ms 
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the Turks brought with them from Aſia; © 


the latter, as a refinement upon it, they may YL. 


have. adopted w par den ann, the 
ee, Na fy R WE 
Tms opinion, that women were a ſort 3 
mechanical beings, created only ſor the plea- 
ſures of the men, whatever votaries it may 
have had in the Eaſt, has had but few in 


Europe; a few, however, have even here 


maintained it, and aſſigned various and 


ſometimes laughable reaſons for ſo doing: 
among theſe, à ſtory we have heard of a 


Scots clergyman is not the leaſt particular. 
This peaceable ſon of Levi, whoſe wife was 
a a deſcendant of the famous Xantippe“, in 

going through a courſe of lectures on the 
Revelations of St. John, from that abſtruſe 
writer imbibed an opinion, that the ſex had 
no ſouls, and were incapable of future re- 
wards and puniſhments. It was no ſooner 
known in the country that he maintained 
ſuch a doctrine, than he was ſummoned be- 
fore a preſbytery/of his brethren, to be dealt 
with according to . it 47A wW _ 


4433 2 5111 iet 45 


* (Xantipys/was che wiſe ef Socrates ue de mu amour ee 
autiquity. 12 ; 
nit 1 115 0 il 1 Sila HIS 30 


5 he 


N * really held ſo heretical an opinion 2'' He 


An the Revelations of St. John the Divine, 


.d all of you, whether that could pollibly 


2M that they have no immortal part; and 


TE HIS TOR 


e ke appeared at their bar, they alked him, 1 


told them plainly that he did. On deſiring 
to be informed of his reaſons for ſo doing 


aid he; © you will find this paſſage ; 2 & And 
there was ſilence in heaven for about the 
pace of half an hour: Now I appeal 


© have happened had there been any women 
there? And ſince there are none there, 
8 charity forbids us to imagine that they are 

K all in a worſe place; therefore it follows, 


happy is it for them, as they are thereby 
_ «exempted from being accountable for a} 
the noiſe and diſturbance they have raiſed 
* in n this World. e 


- 5 
ö * : . 4 . * ; 3 . Fa , Pa 1 1 7 q L 1 
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- Sour ub if the e Ataite Kaen d are 'of 
the ſame opinion with this reverend gentle- 
man. Women, " ſay they; «were ſent into 
* the world only to be our ſervants, and 
* propagate the ſpecies, the only, purpoles & 
« to Which their natures are adapted; on 1 


this account their women are no. ſooner. palt 4 


i 


child- bearing, than believing that they have : 


F the gelign of their ace a 
MI TRE the 4 


ie man ng Rabe üben "oY cr Tegat 
= The ancient, Chineſe carried this idea! 


Dr TIS 40 o ſome; of 


them, rh eel viekdd ard benden i 


1 chte beings which had, been 561 
nd ir is Jaigh 150 their: great, philoſophet | 
Crochr Ae, tht oh iaccmunt they 


ſhould ways be. Put to, death, as. ſoon; as 


palt e hg tearing, a a5 they 5 0 then be ok 
1 an 1 7 contrib ited to the 
diſturb 0 5 Ky Jace te obs 4 ſimilar 
f egm, tQ en at; 
rally: dle, uct, the e or we ink 
Solomon, ail every, where, in his writings, 
cxclayning againſt the, wickedneſs of, Li 
men; and in the, Apocryplia, the author of 
the; Ecclehaſlious,.,ls: Kill: ore, liberal, in 


his reflections: © From garments,” ſays he, 


* cometh a moth, and from women wicked- 


i neſs.”, Bofh len, it is true, jein 
Bk a A eee, 


1 ei- 579 10 . 071 wag bi gilt? 
In a very ancient tiſe, called the Wik om of all Times aſs 
POTS: G62 of the carlieft Kb 4 dle ihe Folding 


. bailgus of us. oeh, by mages 
0 {he . P but the paſſions of women are 1aſcruta 7 
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1 n | Ans 51-1 
Vliberal No) TY have the Aliatics alone been ad. 
reflections f 


on the  diged, t to this liberality, | of thinking con- 

 cerning the ſex. | Satiriſts of all ages and 

: counties, WI lle they flattered them to their 
faces, haye | from their cloſets moſt profulely | 

5 their ſpleen and ill d againſt 


ef 
them. .Ofth this the Greek and oman Poets 

= afford a, Variety of in ances . ; but 10 muſt 
_ neverthelels yield che palm our d oughty 

| A Hl ac rm f 
moe lens. . 131 the follo lowing lines, 5 mas 

. outdone SEP, one of them: 158 Nerd 


17 I J een nomoue 


ago 
len N to pleakure, IE to qa 
take, 190K e es g 


15 But erh woman 15 at heart a rake.” pA - 
: Svilt And Dr. Young Have hardly b been "oy 
| | hind this celebrated ſplenetic in in illiberality. ? 
They perhaps were not favourites of the 
fair, and in revenge vented all their envy 
and ſpleen againſt them. But a more mo- 
dern and accompliſhed writer, who by his. 
rank in liſe, by his natural and acquired 
graces, was undoubtedly a favourite, has 
repaid their kindneſs by taking every oppor- 
tunit of exhibiting t them 1 in the moſt con- 
85 temptible 


or WOMEN." 


| cine Kate.” e Almoſt every man, ' ſays 


he, © may be gained ſomeway ; almoſt every. 


« woman any way.” Can any thing exhibit 


oY 


CHAN 
— TID 


WR 


a a ſtronger caution to che ſex? It 1 Is fraught : 
with information, and we hope they w will uſe : 


it ee 


„s 


33 4 ” 
. 1 


I the illiberal ideas ented(6iaeh bf ſemäle 
inferiority, the Americans ſeem ſcarcely leſs 


remarkable than any of the people we have 
now mentioned; both ſexes are exceedingly 5 


fond of diving into the ſecrets of futurity, 
and perſuade themſelves, or at leaſt, the 
credulous part of their neighbours, that 
they are no inconſiderable adepts i in fore- 
telling them. Their intelligence is always 


ſuppoſed | to be received from ſpirits, and it 


1s worth obſerving, as it ſtrongly marks their 


mean opinion of the ſex, that the men ac- 


malicious ones. Another thing which not 


11483 


K2 "Har. 


cording to their ideas, conſtantly. receive 
their intelligence from good and benevolent 
ſpirits, and the vomen from wicked and 5 


leſs ſtrongly marks this opinion is, that 
Nag 9 which 1 5 a, would dil- 


1 


A their priſoners of war, as bear the tormenty 
_ Lev inflicted on/them with hergical inſenübility, 
e generally at laſt diſpatched by the men; 
| thoſe that have not dane ſo, unworthy of 
falling by the hands of a man, are always 
diſpatched by the women; an indignity 

which they ſuppoſe N 0 have weich by 


| en e e 


Wl PY Oo 5 * * 4 ”* = F<. i2 | 
F WOM EN. og 
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„ ESIDES he opinions « which have wal c map p. 
entertained of women, in conſequence CPs 
of their ſuppoſed inferiority, there is one 400g 7 
ſcarcely leſs ancient or leſs univerſal, which ing bein- 
has originated from a very different ſource; prope ” 
and ſuppoſes the ſex always to have been * 
peculiarly addicted to hold a communica- ings, 
tion with inviſible beings, who endowed _ 
them with powers ſuperior to human nature; 
the exerciſe of which has been Uſtinguiſhed 


by the name of witchcraft, 


Tnar a notion of this kind prevailed in 
an early period of the world, we learn from 
the ſtory of Saul the firſt king of Iſrael, who 
went to conſult the witch of Endor cancern- 
ing his fate, and that of the war in which he 
was engaged. From that time downward, 
both ſacred and prophane hiſtory make it 
plainly appear, that this belief of witches, 
or dealers with familiar ſpirits, as they are 


falled, was almoſt univerſally diſſeminated 
er 


7⁰ 


THE HISTORY 


CHAP. over the whole world; Aan that we are 


XIX. 


S hardly acquainted with the hiſtory of any 


people, either ancient or modern, among 
whom it has not gained ſome degree of cre. 
dit. Even the inhabitants of the ſequeſtered 


illands in the South Sea, who have not, per. 


haps, from the beginning of time, had any 


communication with the reſt of mankind, 


have imbibed the general opinion; as we 
may learn from ſeveral anecdotes, in the 


voyages lately N 1 Hawkſword 


and others. Bo 


10 rs] its ſucceſs, | 


"In our times "his ſuperſtitious idea of 


witchcraft i is moſt prevalent, among people 
ho are the leaſt cultivated. In ſome pe- 
riods of antiquity, the reverſe ſeems to have 
been the caſe; for the Greeks, even in their 
moſt flouriſhing and enlightened ſtate, were 
_ almoſt in every circumſtance the dupes of 
it; and the Romans following their example 
were, perhaps, ſtill more ſo. Nothing either 
ſportive or ſerious, trifling or conſequential, 
was undertaken in Greece or Rome, with: 
out. the perſermonge of ſome, fe 
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All. 


OF WOMEN. 1 


ALX the ancient inhabitants of the N oth. C "AP. r. 
paid the greateſt regard both to the perſons, . 
and dictates of ſuch women as were rec · 
koned witches, and the opinion, they Enter- wh 
tained of the exiſtence of ſuch beings was 
tranſmitted down, to their, poſterity, who, 
after the conqueſt, of the, Roman Empire, 
had, peopled all Europe; but the. doctrines. 
of chriſtianity, which were now introduced, 
changed, the veneration for witches i into the. = 
utmoſt hatred and deteſtation; and inſtead 
of, the honours that were formerly heaped 
upon them, ſuch unbappy, beings as were, 
now. ſulpeRed, of that crime, became ſub- 
| je, to the, moſt) horrid barbarities that a 
blinded legiflature; and a e embyſi-, | 
at e could Wust 


A 
[ 


"How the orfgigal 1 of 111890 was at 05 of 
firſt ſuggeſted to mankind is not eaſily ac - eraſt iti 

counted for; it is {till more difficult to aſſign 1 

a reaſon, why. this idea was in; all ages fo" with ola 

intimately connected with women, and par- een. 

ticularly with old women. The witch of 

Endor is introduced as an old woman, and 

in every ſubſequent period, hiſtorians, pain- 

ters, and poets, have all exhibited their. 

| witches as old women. Nox can we without | 


pain 
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4 ; DI 195 5 5 975 yy, 
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left tio fant in lolitude; 15 
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OR om, which "made them Re 8 
5 thank the 18 F nordnt f eto "Gin WH 
hac been 280 d lh 
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orig of | Tuts way in AIR? mea ure © lain tous 

6. 1 '$3Z RANKL) 
of b. 1 6rigin of the 0 ed of witch a 


D wal it relates to old yo men, bj t fea 1% 0 ie on on 
| "vt {6 of the gelle ener 1 le alle i 
Th obſciirity; 000 flat l ter 185 10 
ever, that Tome" Halit 105 ol 15 
-vþ che genere! Mad, þ 6 HU fe 
fry ation W are py e 155 a 
in the earlier f periods 'of the Jy 
municatiofl Mos heb pt ad I 
brings" Was not agen, Pe hes IN 
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o WOMEN. —_ 


n. to our ek parents in the garden of Edefl; . 

s che angels came to Lot, to warn him 6F the I 

IE, deſtruction of Sodom; to Abraham, to in- 

7 | finate Us kim the birth of'a ſon in his 6d 

Je age; and Moſes is ſaid to have ſeen God 

lle face to face, when he received from Him the ä 
of tables" Upo n the mount. Nor was this pi: 
don. Pear to the Iſraelites, the gods —— 
17 the other nations were ſaid almoſt conſtantly 5 

. 40 live with 1 them, to appear in a familiar | 


— 


manner anc communicate their orders "np 
LEES 5 
ind'« even to beget children upon their 


hem, a 
Sa Tho s Ofitis deſcended from 1 


VIII - IAN 


dente rei in in Eg ypt, here, having taught FR 
the arts Of Civil ifs, he, at mn left behind 


n idr 


him à progeny of demi; gods. Bacchus 


wry | + OY =. 
. — ot 3 I * N 


ft taught mankind the uſe of the grape, and 
Ys Cer 14 % 13 FR Red th : 
F eres, a femal 4 bini, inſtrue ed them in 
4 7 | 0 
i the uſe of Cort a. even Jupiter, their ſupreme - 
10 deiy, re eatedly, came | lown to the earth, 
1 and co abited with their women. When 


* 991: 
„ e generally allem. 
b. tha t good, beings ih all denominations fre- | 
A 3 1 ee ap appeared to, and communicated 
. Tome. 15 their knowledge, and power to 
0 Sue it ir YA 0 carrying them one ep | 


+ i Fr 908 ſuppl ing that. evil beings, like- 
to pile did t e ſame thing. Nor does this ſeem 


Wel. II. — altogether 
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altogether conjecture, for mention is made 


in the ſacred writings of evil ſpirits, who 


had their falſe prophets, to whom chey dic- 


tated lies, in order to lead to deſtruction 
f thoſe. who liſtened to them. Thoſe who 
were, ſuppoled to communicate. with good 

| beings were called prophets, and thoſe who 
i communicated with evil ones, witches, vir 


3 zards, Kc. . 


| Why wo-- 


men were 


= thought 
more ad- 


dicted to 
| witchcraft 
khan men. 


. ſex; in general were thought to have been 
more addicted to it than the men. The rea- 


But! it ſtill remains to be conſidered why the 


ſons of this alſo may, perhaps, be diſcovered 
in rhe different habitudes and cuſtoms of the 
two ſexes. From the remoteſt antiquity, the 


men inured to hunting, fiſhing, and paſtu- 


rage, were, conſtantly abroad in, the open 


air; they were conſequently healthful, and 


robuſt, and not ſubject to theſe nervous 


weakneſſes and ſpaſmodic fits which, lo 


5 ſtrongly charaQteriſe modern ages, and have 


often been ſuppoſed the effect of witchcraft. 
The women, on the contrary, of a mare 


delicate frame, more -Fontned by their 
domeſtic 


e er 3 he, 35 origin. of 
witcheraft, and ſuch the reaſons, why, old | 
women were moſt commonly ſuſpected of it. 


nu)... ⁰x oof A rt antig 


domeſtic employments, by the jealouſy of ©: "Ys ** 
their huſbands and relations, and, perhaps, 


even more ſimple in their diet, would - 
be much more ſubje& to nervous weak- 


neſſes, and all the uncommon appearan- 


ces that ſometimes attend them. In the 


paroxyſms of theſe nervous diſorders, they 


would frequently utter the moſt ſtrange and 
incoherent language, and as the ancient. 


manner of conveying inſtruction and pre- 
dicting future events, was commonly in this 


unconnected allegorical ſtrain, accompanied 
with extraordinary geſtures and contorſions 


of the body; ſuch rhapſodical effuſions, 'the 
mere effect of nervous irritability, might be 


eaſily miſtaken for the inſpiration either of 
good or of evil beings, and therefore wo- 
men, being more ſubject to ſuch fits than 
men, might be more commonly denomina- 
ted propheteſſes, or witches, according to 


the nature of the ſpirit with which it was 
I e 1 0 were re i. 


01 JO 18 Made 


As the daeled mige ſo frequently men- 


tion witches,” wizzards, and dealers with h 


familiar ſpirits, we might from thence ima- 
gine thatfuch' ideas exiſted among the Jews 
ny were not the other writings of anti- 

on — . quity 


7 


7 T HE HAST OR 


o. quity every where as full of chem, aceir 
ecuimſtance we cannot wonder at, when we. 
_ conſider that ſuch ideas were much more 
 favotired by the polytheiſm of the Gentiles, 
than by the belief of one Supreme Almighty 
Being, taught by the Jews. Among the 
SGentiles alſo, as well as among the Jews, 
9 jr is probable there were female enchantrel. 
ies] though we do not recollect to have met 
with any account of them till we come to 
the Greeks,” who exhibit them every whetp 
in their fables and their hiſtory, as beings 
poſſeſſed of the moſt aſtoniſhing and ſuper. 
natural powers. Medea is ſaid to have 
taught Jaſon to tame the brazen- ſdoted bulls, 
and the (dragons which guarded the golden 
fleece. Hecate, and ſeveral others are ſaid 
to have been ſo ſkil ful in ſpells and incanta · 
tions, that, among their other ſeats, they 
could turn the moſt obdurate hearts to love, 

as we ſhball have occaſion tod mention after - 
ward in our hiſtory of courtſhip. Circe, ve 
are told, detained even the ſage Ulyſſes in her 
enchantedd iſland, and transfbrmed his ſailors 
into fing. Beſides theſe, there were may 
others who; like the witches of our modern 
times, could inflict giſeaſes, raiſe tempeſts 
j in Wa and ride on che clouds ſrom one 


4 country. 


E 9. ihe on: 
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country to another. Nor were the, Romans > 


* 


leſs the dupes of this pretended/ art ham the . 1 


Greeks; the whole of their hiſtoriens and 
poets are full of the ſollies and abſurdities 
to Which it reduced them; Horace n frer 


= mentions a Canidia, who zvas ren- 


koned a moſt powerſul enchantrels and 
Virgil makes one of his ſhepherds declare, 
chat ſuch was the power of charms, that 
they could draw dovn the moon ſrom ihe 
| ſky.» But the Romans were not the only 
people of antiquity who carried their ideas 
UW thus lar, the Babylonians boaſted that al! 
the contingencies of fate were in their hands, 
and that by their magical ceremonies, they 

were able to avert every evil, and procure 
every good. Doctrines of a nature not 
much diſſimilar appear! to have been ſpread 
| over other countries in the Eaſt; for. about 
_ Caleutraithey formerly | conſulted! ſorcerers_ 
concerning the deſtiny of their children and 
if the prediction promifed happineſs they 
were ſpared to live, but if the contrary; they 
Japaneſeſ at this day pay the moſt unlimited 

eredit to ſorceries, incantations, lucky and 

- unlucky days, and publiſſi every year an al- 
5 ere W chem out to the public, teſt 
it "upon 


CH Ap. 
IN. 


The an- 
cient nor- 6 
therns re- 


markable 


belief in 
witcheraft 


T H E H I 8 T O NY 
upon the unlucky ones they ſhould tranſaQ 


any buſineſs, which they imagine in chat 
due e een not eee g eee 

e every ignorant people are the 
4 of ſuperſtition, Which in nothing 
arkable diſplays itſelf more evidently than in fruit- 
for their f 
belief in leſs attempts to become acquainted with the 
ſecrets of futurity; hence the Greeks and 


Romans, and perhaps all antiquity, were 


fond of conſulting oracles, and perſons ſup- 


: poſed to be inſpired with a power of di- 
vination. But the northern nations much 
exceeded all others, and carried this ſpirit 
to the moſt unaccountable length. The 

Scandanivians, Germans, Gauls, Britons, 
Kc. were of all people perhaps the moſt 

ignorant, and of all, che greateſt ſlaves 

to ſuperſtition; their Druids and Drui- 
deſſes exereiſed an authority over them, 
which even the moſt abſolute monarch of 
the preſent times would not dare to attempt; 
but not to thoſe only did they yield an im. 
plicit obedience, they obeyed,” eſteemed, 
and even venerated every ſemale who pre- 
tended to deal in charms and incantations, 


and the dictates of ſuch, as they wete ſup- 


es to come from the inviſible r 


ere 


79 
were more regarded than the laws of nature, 0 na By 
| of humanity, or of their country. Velleda, A 


enemies, or to delay it till another time. 


life, were, in all their fits; conſidered as in- 


cordingly Women in the North have 


a ſorcereſs, in the Batavian war, governed 
in the name of the deity, the fierceſt nations 
ol Germany, and effeually ſecured their 
obedience. by this. ſuperſtitious,” veneration. 
The women, when in the field, conſulted 
| omens, and as they were proſperous or ad- 
verſe, ordered the armies to engage their 


| Nay, ſome of them were even worſhipped as 
| divinities, and altars with inſeriptions to their 
{ honour, have been lately found in Germany 
and in Britain. The life of their warriors 
vas ſuch as ſecured them a firmnels of nerves, 
and freedom from nervous hypochondriac 
diſorders: their women being more ſubjett 8 
to them by nature, ; and by, their manner: of 


| lp ired by, ſome divinity, and regarded ac- | 


| almoſt ſolely approptiated/ to themſelves the | 


the diſeaſes of women; and women are pre- 
cluded, from all communication with the 
public. | ge | AMONG 


trade of divination, men have had the larg- 
elt, Mare of it in the South, the reaſon is, 
men in the South are, by the climate and 
their low diet of riee and fruit, ſubject to all 
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VS 


and divination." A troop of poets, called 
Bards, commonly attended oh” the great; 
not to grace their train, but in thie effuſions 
of frantic doggerel, to celebrate tlleir ex- 


ru HISTORY 


„one the” ancient inhabitathy bf ihe 
North! nothing was held fo facred ab poetry 


ploits, and praiſe their victories. Befides 
theſe, there were generally in the train of 


the rich and powerful ſome venerable pro- | 


pPhbeteſſes, who directed their councils, and 
to whom they paid a deference and reſpett, 
at preſent almoſt incredible; but theſe” very 
beings whom they ſo much venerated, in 
| proceſs of time became the objekte of ha- 


tred and deteſtation, and were cofHdemned 


to whips, Hhorfe-ponds, flames, undd every 
ſpecies of cruelty that mifguided cal ccd 
inflict. Upon a change ſo important if man- 


Reaſons 


hy man- 


kind 
changed 
their opi- 
nion of 
_ witches» 


ners and behaviour, the following « 6briſidera- 
| tions will, we norte ee föme Het“? 


II ruin 13 19 VE 11 7111. 411 8 391119 Tis 


"Every ſyſtem of thenls 68. Roh eh be- 


zimt of time, was filled with the Gocttite 
of a communication between celeftial and 
terreſtrial beings. The Jewiſn reli on Was 
remarkably full of it: the Jews. therefore, 
greatly venerated ſuch human beings as 


wy e were thus dignifed with the 


2 correſpon· : 


; PE 1 WOMEN Ba 


e ed ſpirizyal, elſences- Ihe eng 
| polytheiſpy, of, the) Gentiles, their Sia. 
ragks and. de gress of gods, and the few dee. 
grees, of Hliltinction between their, gods and; 
1 herpes, made it no great. Wonder, that 

ys communication among them was, Mill, 
ſuppoſed ohe more common. Among the. 
evg it u cem, that, ſome ſmall, degree 
| of inferiority, was, alfred to choſe who were, 
luppolixl.ta draw. their knowledge ol. future, 
events. H n.cyil ſpirits; but among moſt, of, 
lhe, neighbouring nations, they had hardly 
my bac ein ion 5 ail and Selber 
backe 3 ma ade. fo We rene "i 5 
tween, theſe infernal gods and their celeſtial, 
ones, chat they paid to each af them almoſt an 

equal (hare. of worlbip ; and ador ation hence 

thoſe who, daretold, events, by; a communi- 

cation with, the one kind, were hardly lels 
elteemed, than thoſe who ſoretold them 7 
communication with, the, other. But when 
bee religion was introduced, it ade 
lch a; ciſtinQion, between, good and eri! 
(ins, thay, the trade of predicting bye 
pe ee agee of theilatter, became not 
only, .diſhonourable, but criminal. Every 


one ho, pretended 10 that, trade, was de. 
* — ? M nominated 


| poſed | 
E -...- witches. 


. 
0 
. 
* 


char. 
XIX. 


nominated witch, or wizzard; and againſt 


all ſuch, the obſolete Jewiſh law, which 


lays, Thou ſhalt not ſilſter @ witch to live, 


was revived; and the {ame profeſſion, which 


| we have before ſeen railing prophets. and 


propheteſſes to the higheſt veneration and 
dignity, now lubjected them to flames ans 


5 > variety of her puniſhments. 114 


| Cruetities 
eeuxerciſed 


on ſup- 


to cut the throats of their neighbours; and 


= prieſts condemned to the flames in this world, 
and threatened eternal fire in the world to 
come. Many of thoſe opinions were, how- 
ever, but local; and many ſunk into oblivion 
Vith the authors who. firſt broached them; 
but the notion of females being addicted to 
witchcraft had taken deep root, and ſpread 
itſelf over all Europe. It had been ga- 
thering ſtrengih from the days of Moſes; 


and it ſubſiſted till the enquiring ſpirit of 


philoſophy, demonſtrated: by the plaineſt 


experiments, that many of thoſe chings 


which had always been ſuppoſed the eſlect 
l nue were really che effect of 


natu ral 


1 ROM this Weid to . rien cen · 
tury, almoſt all Europe was one ſcene: of 
highly ridiculous opinions ; to maintain 
which, kings led forth their ; armies, pioully 


natural cauſes. No ſex, no rank, no age, 
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was exempted from the ſuſpicions of, and + 


puniſhments inflicted on the perpetrators of 
this ſuppoſed crime; but old women were, 
of all- other beings, the moſt liable to be 
ſuſpected of it. Poets had delineated, and 
painters had drawn all their witches as old 


women, with haggard and wrinkled coun- 
tenances, withered hands, and tottering 


limbs; theſe, which were only charafteriſ- 


tic ſymptoms of old age, had, by an un- 
happy aſſemblage of unconnected ideas, 
become alſo the characteriſtic ſymptoms 
ol witcheraft. Hence every old woman, 
bowed down with age and infirmity, was 
commonly dubbed with the appellation of 


witch; and when any event happened in her 5 
neighbourhood, for which the ignorance of : 


| the times was not able to account, ſhe was 


immediately ſuſpected as the cauſe; and in 


conſequence committed to jail by an ignorant 


magiſtrate, and condemned by as ignorant 


Yu judge. Or what, perhaps, was worle than | 


either, made the ſport of a rufhan multitude, 


heated by enthuſiaſm, and led on by folly; 


whicha few centuries ago ran to ſuch a prteh 


of extravagance, that in Livoma, and ſome 


es ons of he North, it is ſaid, that not 


1610451 NM 2 many 
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ee. many Vomerr who had arrived Old age 
ach Mete {ſuffered to die peaceably' in their beds, 
5 but were either hurried to an untimely exe. 
cution, or ſo much abufed by a licentious 
popttlace, that death was der eee a 
conſequence. | DOR 12:20. "08 een 
Np Bor the ſuſpicions of wüchereſt were | 
5 wk altogether confined to age and poverty; 
neither the bloom of youth and beauty, 
nor the dignity of rank could afford any 
ſafety. In France, England, and Germany, 
ladies of the Higheſt quality were condemned 
ts the flake fot erimes of which it Was im. 
| poffible they could be guilty. But when 
ectimes ure either highly improbable or alto. 
. gether impoſſible, the proof required to be 
brought sgainſt thoſe who are ſuppoſed to 
have Lommitted them, is on that account 
generally ſuſtained as valid, though much 
leſs clear than in other caſes. Thus it 
Was with witchcraft, while it required ſome 
degree of rational and conſiſtent evidence, 
to aſcettain any other crime, this was | 
MN by idle and ridiculous tales, 
r, in {hort, by any ſhadow of evidence 
wette der, Such being the caſe, ſtateſ- 
men often availed themſelves of witcheraſt, 
| as 
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25 a pretence to take off perſons who were 
obnoxious to them, and againſt whom no 
other crime could be proved. This was, the 


pretence made uſe of for condemning the 
Maid of Orleans, well known. in the hiftory 
| of England and of France; who, by her 


perſonal courage, and the power ſhe al- 


85 


CYAP. 
XIX. 


A 


ſumed over the minds of A: ſuperſtitious 5 ; 
people, by perſuading them that Heaven was 


on their ſide, delivered her country from the 
molt formidable invaſion which had. ever 
| threatened-1ts ſubverſion. Such was the pre- 


tence for deſtroying the Dutcheſs de Con- 1 
chini; who, being aſked by her judges, What 


methods ſhe had practiſed to faſcinate the 


Queen of France? boldly replied, “ Only 
* by that moan which great minds have "0 


* over little ones. Nothing was too abſurd 


#. 4 1 # 


in theſe times to gain credit; and proof | 
only became the more valid as they were the. 


more ridiculous. Under Manuel Comnenus. 
one of the Greek emperors, an officer of 
high rank at Conſtantinople, was condemned. Ps 


for practiſing ſecrets that rendered men in- 
vitble. And another had like to have {har 


red the ſame fate, becauſe he was caught D 


reading a book of Solomon's, the bare pe- 


rulal of which, ide ſaid, was ſufficient 8 


conjura 


OO EE 


en 
NI 
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r. conjure up whole legions of devils, +. The 


* Dutcheſs of Glouceſter, with Mary Gurde. 


main, and a prieſt, were accuſed of having 


made a figure of Henry VI. in wax, and 


roaſting it before the fire; though the action 


_ felt was ridiculous, and though there was 
9 proof of it, nor poſlibility of the conſe, 
quences which they imagined had ariſen 
; from, i It, they were all three found guilty; 
5 the prieſt was hanged, Gurdemain was burnt 
ig, Smithfield, and the Dutcheſs condemned 
to penance and perpetual, impriſonment, 
The Duke, of CG louceſter, who was regent 
to, Edward V. ſhewed an er arm in 
"the council: chamber ; and his really having 
5 an arm withered, was deemed a ſufficient, 
proof, not only chat it was done by ſorcery, 
but that the ſorcerers were the, wife of his 
broth er, and Jane Shore. To what a low 
ebb was human reaſon duced. when ſrom 
ſych. premiſes it could draw ſuch, vonclne 


* " - BE 4 "of 
hg 90014408 


ſions! „„ 


3 4 


F. OR lf eat ages, 1 the times v we are 
5 now conſidering, exery jail 1 in Europe Was file | 
led with ſuppoſed; criminals, every tribunal 
with judges and proſecutors blinded by igno- 
rance, hired withthe mol imemperate zeal; 


| and 
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and eager to vie with Sich other in extirpa- 


ting crimes which it was utterly impoſlible to 
prove; and what is not a little ſurprizing, 


they conſidered even the exiſtence of thele 


FS 


a” 


4 


CHAP, 
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S 


crimes, as a proof of the validity of the faith 


which they profeſſed. They reproached te 


| Turks, becauſe they had neither {orcerers. 
| hor witches; and aſſerted that their having 


no devils to caſt out, was a proof of the 


| falfity of their religion. To contemplate 


ages o blind and barbarous ; to hold up 10 
view the horrid deeds tranſatted i in them, 


is the moſt diſagreeable part of that talk 
| which a regard "for truth impoles on the 


hiſtorian: truth, however, obliges us to 
relate, that there have been in Europe : 
one hundred thouſand ſuppoſed witches, 
condemned to all the excruciating tortures ; 


with which inſatiate fury could inthet death, 
Ignotrance and mi guided zeal, plead ſome 


excuſe for the times in which man ſo fool- 


ihly deſtroyed his ſpecies; but the frenzy 
did not altogether diſappear with the igno⸗ | 
rance chat gave birth to it. Many hapleſs - 
vretches ſuffered for pretended crimes, even 
after reaſon” and philoſophy” had made tio 


inconſiderable progtefs. So late as tlie year 


one ee ſeven. hundred and forty- 


eight 
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ts, an old woman in Wunſpurgk. Was 
condemned for witchcraft, and burnt, by a 


people who boalted that they, had trampled 
ſuperſtition under their feet, and plumed 


themſelves « on the reformation of their man. 


ners and their religion. | 


| Decline of 


witchcraft 


and its 


ble to be accuſed ol, and puniſhed. for, 


4 


[Son was "the e ie . women 10 


ä Europe ſor ſeveral centuries, conſtantly lia- 


_ crimes which had no exiſtence ; till philoſo. 
phy at laſt came to reſcue them from their 


= danger, by diſſipating the gloom of 1gno- | 


rance which had for ages. enveloped the 
human mind; and teaching men to prefer 
reaſon to. opinion, however the latter might 
be ſandtified by time, or ſtrengthened by 
the celebrated names from which it had 


originated. But the ſtruggle between rea- 
ſon and opinion was not the firuggle | of a | 


day or a year, it laſted for ſeveral ages, and 
: is not at this hour completely decided. 


Wakr tei and philofophy bad at- 
chieved in Europe, was accompliſhed in 
Auen 7 ſhame and 1 In che 15 


againſt the 


gent A 


AY .-4 d » 


2 


601d che TROY to which ep gs. 
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| ſubjecked by the intolerant ſp irit of the times, 


had emigrated to the intofy itable deſerts of : 


Ja C113 1b; 


Amerita; ; theſe carried 30 with them into | 


that New world, the ſame ideas of ſorcery 


which they had imbibed in Europe, and the 1 
ſame intolerant ſpirit from which they . had . 


ceedingly hard; that in their native count 74 


ne 


| fled: "Though they had accounted it ex · 


| they were petſecuted for religious opinions, 


Jet they ſoon, imp oſed the ſame hardſhips 
1 pon c others, from which they chemwſelpes bad 3 


fled with { ſo müch hotror; and had but juſt 
be un to 1.2 from a cruel perſecution 


. u 


fears, an 


kers and Anabaptifls, whed 
| 2 new p. hn ous danger alarmed their 
" et the whole country of New 


Eng olan in a à ferment. 5 clergyman in 


11 5 
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two. daughters, one of whom 
falling * into an hyſteric diſorder, attended 


with convulſions, the father concluded ſhe 


483d. 344 


was bew vitched. An Indian maid- ſervant was 
ſuſpected of the etime ; and ſo often heat 


11510674 


ind ot era cruelly treated by het wrong 


hs A fal RY tc be TH for a ſtave; 


er 1 maſter that ſhe at laſt conſeſſed her- 
| felf's vilty, an nd 1 was commitied to priſon; 
rom whence; , after a a long. confinement, the 


61. II. — . 
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Tk idea was now ſtarted; every ſimilar 


complaint was ſuppoled to proceed from a 
ſimilar cauſe, and the affected, naturally 
accuſed thoſe who were real or ſuppoſed 


enemies. Every evil that befel the human 


body, was in a little while aſſerted to be the 
effect of witchcraft. Every enemy to the 
afllicted was accuſed, and every accuſation 
certainly proved. In default of rational 


proof, an evidence called hpectral, and never 


before heard of, was admitted; on the va- 


lidity of which, many were condemned to 


1 ſuffer death. The moſt common, and molt 


innocent actions of life, were now conſtrued 


to be magical ceremonies. Every one, filled 
with horror, and diffident of his neighbours, 4 


Was forward to accule all around him. Nei- 
5 ther age, ſex, nor character, aflorded the leaſt 


protektion. Women were ſtripped in the 
molt ſhameful manner to ſearch for magical 


teats. Scorbutic or other {tains on the ſkin, 


were called the devil's pinches; and theſe 


pinches afforded the moſt undeniable evi- 


dence againſt the wretch upon whom they 
were diſcovered. But if any thing was want- 
ing in evidence, it was amply ſupplied by 
the confeſſion extorted by tortures, of ſo 
cruel a nature, and lo lon g continuance, that 


they 
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of others; when it frequently happened, that, 


unable to give any account of real criminals, 
| they were forced by torture to name people 
| at random, who being immediately t taken up, 
| were treated | in the ſame manner, and obli- 
| ged, in their turn, to name others, not more 

guilty than themſelves, ; | 


91 


| they forced the athappy ſufferers to acknow- CHAP. | 


XIX. 


ledge themſelves guilty of whatever their S 
tormenters choſe to lay to their charge. Wo- 

men owned various and ridiculous correſpon- 
| dencies with infernal ſpirits, and even that 
| ſuch had frequently cohabited with them. 
Nor were the wretches under torture more 
preſſed to diſcover their own guilt than that 


Tus * was now become univerſal, TR 


the neareſt ties of blood, and the moſt ſa- 
cred friendſhips, were no more regarded. 


The gibbets every where. exhibited to the 


people their relations and their neighbours 
hanging as malefactors. The cities were 
billed with terrror and amazement, and the 
priſons ſo - crowded, that executions were 
obliged. to be made every day, in order to 


make room for more of the ſuppoſed cri- 


minals. Magiſtrates who reſuſed to commit 


to Jail, and j juries which brou ght 1 in a verdict 
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of acquittance, were on that account ſul. 


pected and acguſed. Accuſations were alſq 


8 brow ght at laſt againſt the judges themſelves, 


and the torrent had reached even to the pa. 


lace of the governor, when, a general Pai 


enjueg., Conſcious of bis dangerous, fitua- 


tion, every man tremble on looking around 
him, and every man veſolved to ceaſe from 
pPiroſecuting his neighbour, as the only me- 
__ thod. gk procuring his own ſafety. Shame 


and remorſe aroſe ſrom reflection. Reaſon 


felumed the reign, and. the ſtorm which had 
5 threatened a total depopulation of the coun- 
85 try ſubſided at once into peace. In this 
| paroxyſm expired a ſpirit which for. time 


jmmemorial had been a ſcourge to the hu- 
man rage, and particularly to-that fair part 


5 of it whole biſtory x. we are Aelineating. 


| Poſſ: on 
| by devils, | 


85 copjec- 
tures on 
its cauſes 


1 ſion by devils. 1 


ay: © 
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which we have now been diſcuſling, and 
ſcarcely, perhaps, leſs ancient, is the poſleſ- 


to both ſexes, and conſequently not falling 


properly within pur plan, But as the prieſſa 


of the Ramylh church have adopted, and ſlill 
maintain it now, when it is nearly exploded 
3 pe — 


| 3 opinion ons related to has 


his through a long ſucceſ- 
{ion of ages bad been conſidered as common 
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| þy every other ſet of men, and as they al- CHAP. 


80 delicate is can ſenſibility, or bes ir- 


citability, of the ſemale conflitution, that 
che ſex are thereby ſubjefted to ſeyeral diſea- 
| ſes, whoſe ſymptoms and appearances are 

more extraordinary than thoſe with which 

| the men are commonly afflicted. Such; it 
| is highly probable, were thoſe diſeaſes which 
| in the New Teſtament are called the poſſef- 
| fon by devils, and from perſons thus affected, 
| when they were healed by our r Saviour, de- | 
vils were aid t to be caſt out, 1. 


1 


9 5 
* : 


] © PRO one che has had an opportunity 
ol ſeeing diſeaſes of the ſpaſmodic kind, muſt 


have es. ſenſible that perſons ſo aſſected, 


| trequently exert a force which at other 


umes they are totally incapable of. Hence, 


in ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition, it is 


no great wonder that ſuch exertions, and 


ſuch ſymptoms of torture as accompanied D 


9 


XIX. 


| moſt entirely confine it to women, we ſhall 
ns a ſhort account of it, 1 


them, were attributed to the agency of evil 


ſpirits who were ſaid to have entered into, 


and tormented the unhappy ſufferers. But 


. — philoſophers, beginning io throw 
— fie 
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only to truth, at laſt diſcovered, that ſymp. 
toms which had formerly been ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the agency of malevolent ſpirits, 
in reality aroſe from natural cauſes; and this 
daoctrine, as being more conſonant to reaſon, 
as well as confirmed by oblervation, was at 

laſt pretty generally received. But as every 
improvement of the human underſtanding 
is attended with 1 inconveniency to thole that 
fatten upon human 1 Ignorance, the prieſts of 
the Romiſh religion, arrogating to them. 

ſelves the ſame powers as the author of 

| chriſtianity ; bad always pretended. to caſt 
and being aware that if there 
vere no devils to caſt out, their revenue and 
reputation would not only be diminiſhed, 
but an inſtrument of managing the people 


— 


out devils; 
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dee every prejudice, and attach ew 


and ſupporting their own, power would allo 


be wrelted out of their hands, they ſtrongly 
oppoled this new doctrine, as impious and 
diſcordant to the ſcripture. | 
the farce wich the greater probability, they 
carefully ſought out ſuch women as were 


To carry on 


endowed with a cunning ſuperior to the reſt 


of their ſex, and bribed them to declare 


themſelves poſſeſſed, that they might have 
the credit of ouporeſang them, and thereby 
TT 


: 
N 
: 


| led | 


| they 


| the) 


| kin 
| inte 


| wit 
| the 
| the 


| IE: 


| Catholic countries nothing is more danger- 
ous than contradifting or finding fault wich 
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| hewing to the world that it had been mil. © 
led by a belief of natural cauſes, and that 
they actually derived from their great maſ- 
| ter, a power over the legions of darkneſs. 
| To render this ſcheme the more complete, 
| they laboured to inſtil a notion into man- 
kind, that as evil ſpirits were no doubt ſo 
intelligent as to underſtand every language, 
| thoſe poſſeſſed by them were alſo endowed 
| vith the ſame gift. Women, therefore, who 
| feigned this poſſeſſion, were taught by the 
| pneſts nen to exorciſe them, anſwers 
to ſuch queſtions in ſeveral languages, as 
| they ſhould aſk them. The multitude, when 
| they thus obſerved women whom they knew 
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to be without education, ſpeaking a variety 


| of languages, were convinced that it was 
really the Get who ſpoke out of them. 0 


dbl ths peut were Site by 


| this trick, yet the ſenſible part of mankind 


fill ſilently depiſed the authors of ſuch an 
impoſition on human credulity; ; but as in 


the church, it was long before any one had 
che hardineſs openly to attack this palpable 


abſurdity; ſuch an 2 attack was, however, at 
Inn ue 09 laſt 


Tricks of 
the prieſis 
concern- 
ing poſſeſ- 
ſion diſ- 

; covered | 

and cx po- 

8 


/ 


8 CHAP, laſt. ſuccesfully mie by a phyſician i in 
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YV Sardinia, A young girl in Turin being 
e troubled with hyſteric fits, the Feluits 

* flocked about her, with a phyſician in their 
s jntereſt, who declared that ſhe was pol 
*« ſefſed. Exorcifts were aſſembled, and the 
«wit inſtructed how to carry on the farce. 
The affair made ſo much noiſe, that one 
„of the court phyſicians, prompted by cu- 
rioſity, went to ſee her, and publicly de- 

_ 4 clared that her cafe was not ſupernatural, 
The Jeſuits accuſed the Doctor of inf: 
« delity, and offered to conſute him from 
the teſtimony of his own ſenſes: The 
Doctor accepted the challenge, and aſked 
* the girl in Enghſh (a language which 

« neither of the Jeſuits underſtood) what 


o was his name; ſhe anſwered in Piedmon: 
tele, that ſhe did not underſtand the queſ- 
. tion. The Jeſuits; extremely mortiſied, 


= pretended he had put an unlawful queſtion 


to her, and they had forbid the devil to 


* anſwer any of that kind. The Door 
then aſked the ſame queſtion in Piedmon- 
c teſe; but as he was not known to the 

e poſſeſſed ſhe could not anſwer him. The 


Doctor ran in triumph to court with the 


* news of his ſuccels, The king was highly 
"0 pleaſed 


«pled At. it; and the. rigs; ces 40e 


5 « try; t he kpoyledge of this Jeſuitual devil, r 


„gaye the, Dottor a Chineſe plalter, with a 
* commiſſion to return back; and aſk the girl 
6 the contents, and in what language it Was 
6 written, . The, Jeſuits thieatened that they 
6 would order the devil to expoſe all, the 
(6 * tranſaQtions, ol the Doctor's liſe. The 
& Doctor, laughed. at the threatening; and 
10 « challenged the deyil to begin his recital, 
4 which it he did not, he would brand him 
1. and all who; favoured, his poſſeſſion, as 
1 « * knavey, and, fools,., The.zJeſuits, enraged, 


leere going to turn the Doctor to the door, 
© whe Babe, eyed them che plalter and he 5 


commiſſion from che prince, ordering tile 
* * poſſeſſed ic declare in what language it was 


« written, The. Jeſuits pretended tlie cha- 


& rafters, might be diabolical. The Doctor 
K replied. chat ſo ſcandalous a ſuſpicion was. 

i violating the reſpect due to their prince. 
« * T.06: Jeſuits-ſaid that a long ſeries of prayer 
« „and deyotion was neceſſary to introduce an 
« affair of this nature. The Doctor replied, 
« he would. aſſiſt them in both. No ſubter- 
2 loge being leſt, they began their ceremo- 
& « nies, ang. having finiſhed them, ordered 
0 the poſſelled to ape. all interrogatories. 


You, I, OHSS RARE «© The 
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CHAP, « The pſalter was then laid before "TY ſhe 
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( ſcreamed, de ſired it might be taken away, 


« and declared ſhe could not bear the ſight of 
git. Atlaſt, however, after being hard pre- 
« ſed, ſhe laid the characters were Hebrew; 
and that it contained a blaſphemous writing 
« againſt the Trinity. The Doctor, alter 
telling them how ignorant their devil was, 
returned to court, and gave an account 
* of what had happened. The two Jeſuits 
«& were baniſhed; the phyſician made a pub- 
« lic recantation; the parents of the girl were 
1 ſorbid, on pain of being ſent to the gallies, 
« ever to mention the affair as a diabolical 
7 « poſleſſion; the girl recovered her health; 
66 and thus ended an impolture, wich ſo much 
diſcredit, chat it put an end to all thoſe 


« 1deas of ſorceries, witchcrafts, and latani- 


* cal poſſeſſions, with which the minds ol 
the people were infected. 


As this triumph over prieſteraſt was only 


__ local; and as the multitude are ſtill prone to 


delve what they do not. underſtand; the 
clergy, in ſome places, {till continue to pro- 
pagate the doctrine of evil ſpirits entering 
into female bodies, and keeping poſſeſſion of 


them till properly exorciſed by the church; 
| | | | | an 


have had almoſt the ſame ideas every where 
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an opinion, long ſince, totally eradicated in CHAP, 


Proteſtant countries, and only laughed at rw 


in ſecret 5 che ſenſible of the Romilh faith. 


Bare ORE ve * our i ol this ; fabjeA Ideas of 


__ witchcraft. 


it may not be 1 improper to obſerve, that-the gmilar to 
notions of witchcraft, and of poſſeſſion, have ov: 


in every 


not only been univerſal among mankind, but = 4. 
t e go 
annexed to them. In Hindoſtan, an old wo- 
man, who had taken upon her the name and 
character of a witch, raiſed a rebellion againſt : 

her ſovereign; and to draw the multitude to 
her ſtandard, ſhe circulated a report, which 
was eagerly credited, that on a certain day 
of the moon, ſhe always cooked in the ſkull | 
of an enemy, a meſs, compoſed of owls, 
bats, ſnakes, lizards, human fleſh, and other 
1 ingredients, which ſhe diſtributed to 

her followers; and which they believed had 

a power not only of rendering them void of 
ear, but alſo of making them inviſible in 

the day of battle, and ſtriking t terror into 

their enemies. Would not one ſuppoſe ſhe 


had read the hiſtories of Greece Una" Rome, 
and the plays of gry ver tf | 
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| advanta 


idegs of | 


women, 


affirm, is an error of partiality, or inatten. 
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„B18 78 the opinions! which have been 
already mentioned, it has been alleged Us 
gainſt women, that they are incapable of 


: atiending to, or at leaſt deaf to reaſon and 


conviction. This, however, we venture'tq 


tion; forthe generality of women can reaſon 
in a cool and candid manner; on any ſubject, 

W where none ol their antereſts or paſſions are 
concerned; but ſuch appears to be the acute: 


neſs of the female feelings, that wherever 


| paſſion is oppoſed to reaſon, it aperates ſo 


ſtrongly, that every reaſoning power and 


faculty is, for a time, totally ſuſpended. 


Ibe lame thing, in a leſſer degree, happens 
to men; and the only difference between 
the ſexes, in this particular, ariſes hom the 


= Sis ant een ol. ae and eee 
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* N aba hiv Kkewils; tid dige by 


ihe men with incaonſtancy, and a love of 


change. However juſtly this may charadcte- 
zize them in their purſuit of the faſhion: 
and. follieg of the times, we are of opinion, 
that in their. attachments to the men, it is 


falſe. The fair ſex are, in general, formed 


for love; and ſeem impelled by nature, to 
fix that paſſion on ſome paniicular object: 


ay 


* —_ _ 8 „ 8 __— n 


2s a lover, huſband, or children; and for 
want of theſe, on ſome darling animal. 80 
ſtrong is this peculiarity of female nature, 
that many inſtances have been known, where 
puns, for want of any other object, have at: 
tached themſelves to a particular ſiſter, with 
a paſſion little inferior to love; and —_ 
affords many inſtances of women, who, 

ſpite of reaſon, reflection, and revenge, bare 
been inviolably attached to the perſon of 
their firſt raviſher; though they hated; an- 
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ITY all. ai Aptiatuvey: of the 5] 
niority of women, few have been more in- 
ſiſted on, than the want of that courage and 
reſolution ſo conſpicuous in the men. We 
have already given it as our opinion, that 
this is no defect in their character; as the 
Author of nature” has, for the moſt part, 
placed them in circumſtances which do not 


Women 
endowed 
with cou- 
rage in 
circum- 
ſtances | 
where in 
is neceſ- 


A 


demand theſe qualities; and when he has 
placed them otherwiſe, he has not with-held 


them. This is remarkably verified by the 
generality of women in ſavage life, where 

the countries are infeſted with wild beaſts, 
and the men, for days and weeks together, 
abroad on their hunting excurſions; in which 


intervals 
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CHAP, Jinewvals the ſex, liable to be attacked by 


beaſts of prey, and other enemies, would 


be in a miſerable ſituation, were they the 
fame weak and timid animals they. are in 


) polithed 1 


Auoxe is Eſquimaux, and ſeveral oller 


185 ſavage people, the women go out to hunt 
and fiſh along with the men, In theſe EX- 
curſions, it is neceſſary for them not only to 
= have courage to attack whatever comes in 
their way, but to encounter the ſtorms of a 
tempeſtuous climate, endure the hardſhips of 
famine, and every other evil, incident to a 


2 andering liſe and an unhoſpitable country. 


In ſome places, where the woods afford but 
little game for the ſubſiſtence of the natives, 
and they are, conſequently, obliged to pro- 


cure that ſubſiſtence from the ſtormy ſeas 


which ſurround them, women hardly ſhew 


9 leſs courage, or leſs dexterity, in encounter. 


ing the waves, than men. In Greenland, 

they will put off to ſea in a veſſel; and in a 
ſtorm, which would make the moſt hardy 

| European tremble. In many of the iſlands 


of the South Sea, they will plunge into the 


waves, and ſwim through a ſurf, which raiſes 
horror in the moſt dauntleſs ſailor of our 


hemiſphere. 
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hemiſphere. In Himia, one of che Greek CHAP, 
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lands, young girls, before they be permit- A 


ted to marry, are obliged to fiſh up a certain 
quantity of pearls, and dive for them at a 
certain depth. Many of the other 9 
fiſheries are carried on by women, who, be- 
ſides the danger of diving, are expoſed to 
the attacks of the voracious ſhark, and other 


ravenous lea- animals, who frequently, watch 
| to devour them, 


Should Ih; be objefted. hens that ak 
tid of courage is only. mechanical or cuſ- 
| tomary, we would aſk ſuch objectors, Whe- 


ther almoſt all courage is not of the ſame 


nature? Take the moſt. undaunted mortal | 
out of the path which he has conſtantly trod, 
and he will not ſhew the ſame reſolution. 
A ſailor, who unconcernedly ſteers his bark 
through the moſt tremendous waves, would 
be terrified at following a. pack of hounds 
over hedge and ditch upon a ſpirited horſe, 
which the well- accuſtomed; Jockey. would 
mount with pleaſure, and, ride with eaſe. 
A ſoldier, who is daily accuſtomed to face 
; death, when armed with all the horrors of 
gun-powder and ſteel, would | {ſhrink back 
Vith reluctance from the trade of gathering 

8 eider 


Courrge 


is acqui- | | 
red like 


| mecha» : 


n ies. 


* 
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0 2 8 v. eider a as profiled by t he fimple Pea: 
CE ſants of Norway, who, for this purpoſe, le 
; | themſelves down the moſt dreadful precipi- 
ces by means of a rope. Athouſand other 
inſtances might be adduced to prove this 
truth; but as many of them muſt have fallen 

5 under the obſervation of FE et * 
that not enlarg ge upon chem. 


hiſtory of mankind ; yet it does not from 
thence follow, that, ole in civil life are leſs 


| conſpicuous for it, when it is required by, the 
: circumſtances _ in which they are placed 
And thou gh it is not our intention to give a 
minute hiſtory of every. ſemale, who, row 


fed herſelf ü in i ſcenes of deveſayon, el 


frequently preſented. with accounts of wo- 
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Tur Hike women are more generally 


6n 
: endowed with courage than thoſe in cini we 
life, appears evident from what. We, have ha 
now mentioned, as well as from the whole to 


ing aſide the loftnels of her ſex, has iignals 


4 7, 


BAW Bn enabled t 0 exert courage. when it 
became neceſſary. | When RS 


In ancient and modern hiffory, we are 


TY * N 
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men 
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men, who, preferting death to flavery e or 


proſtitution, facrificed their lives with the 


moſt undaunted courage to avoid them. 


Apollodorus tells us, that Hercules having 


alen the city of Troy, prior to the famous 


ſiege of it celebrated by Homer, carried 
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away captive the daughters of Laomedon, 


then king. One of theſe, named Euthira, 
being left with ſeveral other Trojan captives 


on board the Grecian fleet, while the ſailors 


went on ſhore to take in freſh proviſions; 
had the reſolution to propoſe, and the power 
to perſuade! her companions, to ſet the ſhips 


on fire, and to periſh amidſt tlie devouring . 
flames!” The women of Phœnicia met to- 
gether before an engag gement which was to 
decide the fate of their country, and having 8 
agreed to bury themſelves in the flames, ik 
their” huſbands and relations ſhould be de- j 
feated; in the enthuſiaſm of their courage 
and reſolution, they crowned her with flow- _ 


ers who firſt made the propoſal. Many 


inſtances occur in the hiſtory of the Ro. 
mans, of the Gauls, and of other nations in 


lubſequent periods; where women being 


driven to deſpair by their enemies, bravely 


defended their walls, or waded through 


fields of blood to aſſiſt their countrymen, 
Vol. Il, * and 


Ye 
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and free themſelves een ſlayery. or from 
raviſhment. Carracalla having taken pri. 
ſoners ſome German women, inhumanly 


offered them the ſad alternative. of being 
put to the ſword, or ſold for ſlaves. They 


| unanimouſly made choice of. the former, 
Diſappointed in his view of gain, he ordered 


them to be led to the market; but his diſap- 


pointment was doubled when he found. that | 


they all had the courage to prefer death to 
ſlavery. The hiſtory of Arabia affords ſe- 


veral inſtances of the fortune of a battle 
having been reſtored. by the women, after | 


the men had fled. This Was remarkably 


=: the caſe on the field of Yermouk, where the 
Greeks and Arabians decided the fate of 


Syria. The Grecians, much more numerous 
than the Arabians, began the onſet with ſuch 
irreſiſtable impetuoſity, that they drove their 
antagoniſts to their tents," there, the women 


ſtopped them, and alternately encouraging 


and reproaching them, threatened to join the 


Greeks; but finding the men diſheartened, 


and even one of their braveſt officers diſpo- 
ſed for flight, a lady knocked him down with 
a tent pole, calling out to the reſt © Advance, 

and Paradiſe is before your face, fly; and 
_* the fire of hell 1s at Ji, Wien then 


9G turning 


turt 
oth 
cor 


nig 


lou 


dre 


fo 
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turning towards the enemy, the, with the 


other women, led on the men to renew the v 


combat, and obltinately maintained it till 
night obliged both armies to defiſt; the next 
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day they renewed it again, and by their va- 


lour at laſt intirely routed and diſperſed the 


Greeks, with the loſs, it is ſaid, of one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand killed, and half that 


number taken priſoners. Such heroic ef- 


forts are beauties even in the character of 
| the ſofter ſex, when they proceed from ne- 


 ceſlity; when from choice, they are blemiſhes | 
| of the moſt unnatural kind, indicating a 
| heart of cruelty, lodged in a form which has 


the appearance of gentleneſs and peace. We 


therefore praiſe not the noble ladies of 


Genoa, who fired with an intemperate zeal PE 
for recovering the Holy Land, joined in the 


tumultuary cruſades that went againſt. . 
and perhaps added to the crimes of theſe 


lawleſs devotees; who thought that. becauſe 


they wer e fighting for Jeſus Chriſt on earth, 


they might break the eternal WA he Jon 
made i 0 10 . 


could give innumerable inſtances of women, 
Who, from Semiramis to the 1 time, 


* 2 have 


1 HE HIST O RV | 


e have diſtinguiſhed themſelvet by their cou- 
TOY rage. Such was Pentheſilia, 
may credit ancient ſtory, led her army of 


Who, if we 


viragoes to che aſſiſtance of Priam, king of 


Troy; Thomyris, who encountered Cyrus, 
king of Perſia; and Thaleſtris, famous for | 
her lighting, as well as for her amours with 


Alexander the Great. Such Was Boadices, 


5 queen of the Britons, who led on that peo- 
ple to revenge the wrongs done to. herſelf 
And in 
later periods, ſuch was the Maid of Orleans, 
and Margaret of, Anjou; which laſt, accord- 
ing to ſeveral hiſtorians, commanded. at no 
leſs than twelve pitched battles. But we do. 
note chuſe to multiply inſtances, of this nature, 
as ve have already ſaid enough to ſhew, 
that the ſex are not deſtitute, of courage 


and her country by the Romans. 


when it becomes neceſſary: and were they 


polleſſed of it, when unnecellary,, i it would 
_ diveſt them of one of the principal qualities 
for which we love, and, {or which we value 
them., No woman vas ever held up as a2 
pattern to her ſex, becauſe ſhe was intrepid 
no woman ever conciliated the 
aſſections of the men, by rivalling them in 
what they reckon the peculiar excellencies 


and brave; 


of their own character. % ae 
ALTHOUGH 
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inferior to the: male; yet that opinion has 
not been fo univerſal as to exclude every 


exception; for whole nations in ſome pe- | 


riods, and ſome individuals in every period; 


ALTHouGH from what we have related © 
it appears, that an opinion has been pretty. 
generally diffuſed among mankind, that the, 

female ſex are in body and in mind, greatly 
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Women 


in ſour 


countries | 
-recioned. 


ſupcrior 
.to N.en , 


have held a contrary one. We have already : 
given ſome account of the veneration in 


which the ancient Egyptians' held their wo- 


men; a veneration which ſeems at leaſt to 
have e to the days of Cleopatra. 
We have ſeen other nations placing the ſoun- 
tain of honour in the ſex, and others again * 
raluing every ſingle woman at the rate of fix 
men. We have ſcen the Germans admitting E 


them to be preſent at, and to direct their 


councils. The Greeks, Romans, and an- 
cient Britons, confeerating them to the ſacred 
function of miniſtring at the altars of their 
gods, We have ſeen the inſtitution of chi- 
valry railing them almoſt above he level of 


mortality. But in Italy, even in a Period | 


when chivalry had nearly expired, we find 
them riſen in the opinion of the men, to a 
height at which they never arrived before. 
In Rome, when it became ſo venal, that 


ET 
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e very thing could be purchaſed for money, 
wo it was no uncommon thing for the wives or 


miſtreſſes of the rich and opulent to be 

deified after death. In modern Italy, thi 

ridiculous dignity was conferred; upon Joan 
of Arragon, while living, by the accademy 
of the Dubbioſi, in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and fifty-one. Upon her lifter, 
the Marchioneſs de Gault: they likewiſe 
_ conferred the title of a divinity ; and, propo- 
ſed building a temple, in which they ſhould 
both be worſhipped together, But ſome of 


the accademicians oblerving, that two dei. 


ties, eſpecially of the feminine gender, would 
probably not agree together in the ſame 
temple; it was at laſt reſolved, that the 


Marchioneſs ſhould be worſhipped by her- 


ſelf, and that to her ſiſter, Joan of Arragon, 
ſhould be erected a temple, of wry ſhe 
ſhould have the ſole bender e 
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whereby Women endeavour to render theme 
155 TR to the M en. 1 


T E tall cable of the ſexes to. ons 15 
1 each other, is the ſource of many of www 
the uſeſul arts, and perhaps, of all the ele- 
gant refinements ; ; by conſtantly exerting | 
elf in firenuous endeavours to pleaſe ; 346. 
be agreeable, and to be neceſſary, it gives an 
additional flavour to the rational pleaſures, 


and multiplies even the conveniences of 
lle. 


11 the attioles of convenience and LOW Obligat- 
ſiy, we have greatly the advantage over the. on 5 
women, who, naturally rely on us for what- * 
ever is uſeful and whatever is neceſſary. In _ 
the articles, of pleaſure and of refinement, 
they have as much the advantage of us, and 
ve as naturally look up. to them as the 
ſource, of our. pleaſures, as they do to us as 
the ſource of their ſuſtenance. and their for- 
tunes. Beſides the advantages of being ſo 1 

_necellary 
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wo curing. them convenience and ſubſiſtence, 
men have a thouſand ways of ingratiating 
themlelves into the favour of the ſex, and 
may practiſe chem all with openneſs and free. 
dom; whereas, women muſt endeavour to 
work themſelves into our affections by me. 
thods ſilent and diſguiſed; for, ſhould the 
maſk be thrown off, their intentions would 
not only be fruſtrated, but the very attempt 
would fix upon them the character of for: 
wardneſs, and want of that modeſty which 
cuſtom has made ſo eſſential a part of fe. 
male excellence. Nothing appears more 
evident, than that we all wiſh women to be 
_ agreeable, and to inſinuate themſelves into 
our favour, but then we wiſh them to do ſo 
oo by nature, and not by art: or at leaſt that 
the little art they employ, ſhould look as like 
nature as pollible, | or 


Cotti 10 48 under theſe diſadvan- 
tages, the ſex are obliged to lay a perpetual | 
reſtraint on their behaviour, and often to 
diſclaim by their words, and even by their 
actions, fuch honeſt. and virtuous attach- 
ments as they approve in their hearts. When 
they, however, direct their attacks upon no 
parti- 


uy 


particular ideal; aw hes. * frive cn a AP, 
to cultivate their minds and adorn. their AR 


bodies, that they may become the more 


worthy of being honourably attacked by us, 


we not only pardon, but love them for thoſe 
arts,, which, by embelliſhing nature, render 
| her ſill x more en | 


b bin rudn 150 given to men firength, and 


| to women beauty; our ſtrength endears us 


to them, not only by affording them pro- 
tection, but by its laborious efforts for their 
maintenance; their beauty endears chem to 
us, not only by the delight it offers to our 
ſenſes, but alſo by that power it has of ſoften- 
ing and compoſing our more rugged paſ- 


ions. Every animal is conſcious of its own _ 


ſtrength, and of the proper mode of employ- 
ing it; women, abundantly conſcious that 
theirs lies in their beauty, endeavour with 
the utmoſt care to heighten and improve it. 
. give ſome account of the many and 
various methods which have been and {till | 
are made uſe of for this purpoſe, is the ſub- 
ject upon which we would wilh at preſent to 


turn the autention of. Our fair readers. 5 
. 5 
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NexrT to the procuring of daily tood for 


the ſuſtenance of our bodies, that of cloth- 


ing them ſeems the moſt eſſentially neceſlary, 


and there are few inventions in which more 


ingenuity has been diſplayed, or more ho- 


nour done to the human underſtanding. 


5 The art of clothing ourſelves with decent 


| propriety, is one of thoſe improvements 
Which ſtrongly diſtinguiſh us from the brutes; 


that of clothing ourſelves with elegance, is 
one of thoſe which perpetually whet the 
Bo invention, and diſtinguiſh the man of taſte 


5 from the mere imitator. 1 5 


We, : Cloaths | | 
not in- 


vented 

85 merely te to 

defend 
from cold; 


injuries of the air muſt have given birth to 


them. There are in Aſia, which we ſuppoſe 
to have been firſt inhabited, a variety of 


| places where cloaths would not only have 


been altogether uſeleſs, but alſo burden- 
ſome; yet over all this extenſive. country, 


and in every other part of the world, except 


among a ew of the molt ſavage nations, all 


mankind 


Toben cloaths may appear eſſentialy 
* neceſſary to us who inhabit the northern ex- 
tremities of the globe, yet as they could not 
be ſo in the warmer climates where they 
were firſt invented, ſome other cauſe than 
8 merely that of ſecuring the body from the 


— 
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mankind have been, and {till are, accuſtomed © HAP. 


XR. 


to uſe ſome kind of covering for their bodies. Ns. 
Had cloaths been originally intended only 
| for defending the body againſt cold, it would 

| naturally follow, that they muſt have been 
invented and brought to the greateſt perfec- 

tion in the coldeſt regions, and that the in- 

| habitants of every cold country, impelled 

| by neceſſity, muſt at leaſt have diſcovered 

the uſe of them long before the preſent time; 

but neither of theſe is the caſe, for the art 

of making garments was invented before any 

ol the colder countries were inhabited, and 
the inhabitants of ſome of the moſt nb 
pitable regions of the globe, particularly 
about the ſtreights of Magetian, are at —_ 15 


oy, naked. 


x ROM theſe inſtances it ſeems plain, that 5 
| _ ſuppoſed _. 


neceſſity was not the ſole cauſe which firſt 
induced men to cover their bodies; ſome 
other realon at leaſt muſt have co- operated 
with it, to make the cuſtom ſo univerſal, 
Shame has been alleged as this other reaſon, 


Shame | 


to have 
given 
birth to 
c! lothing. 
but erro- 


neouſly, _ 


and by ſome ſaid to have been the only Ts 


cauſe of the original | invention of clothing; 
but this opinion is not ſupported by facts, 


for ſhame does not ſeem natural to mankind: 


22 it 
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it is the child of art, and the nearer we ap- 


P to nature, the leſs we are acquainted 


with it. It would be endleſs to enumerate 
the various countries in which both ſexe; 
are entirely naked, and conſequently inſen. 
ſible of any ſhame on that account; or which 
is ſtill a ſtronger proof of our aſſertion, to 
enumerate thoſe, in which, though cloaths 
are commonly made uſe of, yet no {ſhame i 


annexed to uncovering any part of the 


body. But that we may not build our by 
potheſis entirely upon the cuſtoms of ſavage 


life, let us conſider the ſtate of infancy 1 in the 


moſt poliſhed ſociety; a ſtate, in which 
nothing is more obvious, than that neither 
of the ſexes have any ſhame on account of- 
being naked when ſeveral years old, and 


that even at the age of ſeven or eight, ex- 


poſing every part of the body, is a circum- 
ſtance to which they pay ſo little regard, 
that mothers, and other people who have 
the care of them, often find great difficulty 
in teaching them to conform in this particu- 
lar to the cuſtoms of their country, and are 
frequently obliged even to make uſe of cor- 
rection before they can obtain their purpoſe. 
To this teaching, and to this correction, we 
owe the firſt ſenſations of ſhame, on expoſing 
ourſelves 
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ourſelves otherwiſe than the mode of our cur. 


XX. 


country preſcribes, and cuſtom keeps up SY 


| theſe ſenſations ever aſter; for ſhame is not 


excited by deviating from cuſtom, only in 
things which have a real turpitude in their 
| nature, but alſo by deviating from it in thoſe 


things that are innocent or indifferent. 


| Ir from the foregoing reaſons it mould 
appear, that the origin of clothing was nei- 
ther altogether owing to neceſſity, nor to 


| ſhame, then the cauſe of this origin flill | 
remains to be diſcovered. Might we hazard a 
conjecture here we would ſuppoſe it to have 
been a kind of innate principle, eſpecially 1 " 
the ſair ſex, prompting them to improve 
by art thoſe charms beſtowed on them by 
nature, The reaſons which induce us to be 
of this opinion are, becauſe, as we obſerved 
above, cloaths were invented in a climate 
where they were but little wanted to deſend 
lrom the cold, and in a period when the hu- 
man race were too innocent, as well as too 
Tude and uncultivated, to have acquired the 
ſenſe of ſhame. Becauſe, alſo, in looking 


the love 


orig gi n of. 
cloaths_ 


owing to : 


of finery. 


over the hiſtory of mankind, it appears, that 
an appetite, for ornament, if we may lo. 


call it, is univerſally: diffuſed among them, 


wherever 
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on Al P. wherever they have the leaſt leifure from th 
NOS: indiſpenſible duty of procuring daily food, 
or are not depreſſed with the moſt abſolue 
© ſlavery; all ſavage nations, even though to. 
1 „ HA naked, ſhew their love of ornament by 
| marks, ſtains, and paintings of various kinds 
upon their bodies, and theſe frequently of 
the molt ſhining and gaudy colours. Every 
people, whole country affords any materials, 
and who have acquired any art in tabricating 
them, ſhew all the ingenuity. they can in 

5 decking and adorning themſelves to the belt 
advantage, with what they have thus fabr: 
cated. Theſe circumſtances ſtrongly. de- 
monſtrate, that the love of ornament Is a 
natural principle, which ſhews itſelf in every 
country, almoſt without one ſingle excep- 
tion. But further, were cloaths intended 

| only to defend from the cold, or to cover 
BK ſhame, the moſt plain and fimple would 


ſerve thele purpoſes ; at leaſt as well, if not * 

better than the moſt gay and ornamental; = © 

| but the plain and the ſimple, every where 1 
give way to the gay and the ornamental. | 
| Ornament, therefore, muſt have been one 
| ol the cauſes which gave birth to the origin P 
ol clothing. 


As 
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As there is in human nature a ſtrong bio n 


penlity to the love of variety, this might 2 
likewiſe contribute to the uſe of clothing; 


They 
might be 
abſolute nakednels having nothing to pre- oving al- 


ent but the ſame object, in the ſame ſhape OS 


love of 


and colour, and without any other variation va. 


of circumſtances than what ariſe from change 


| of attitude, is not hkely to excite, and ſtill 


leſs likely to continue the paſſion of love. 


In countries therefore, where women are 
| conſtantly in the original ſtate of nature, 
| they are much leſs objects of deſire, than 


where they are enabled by dreſs to vary 
their figure and their ſhape, conſlantly to 


flrike us with ſome new appearance, and to 


ſhew, or conceal from us, a part of their 
charms, as it ſhall beſt anſwer their purpoſe. 


It is probable that the ſex became early ac- 


quainted with all the diſadvantages of ap- 
pearing perpetually the ſame; and that to 
remedy them, they contrived, by degrees, 


| to alter themſelves by the aſſiſtance ol dels 


0. ornament. 


eee 4 life is Ike fate Gan ap- | Oman 
upp Ec 


proaches neareſt to nature; and becauſe, by fone 
in this ſtate, women ſometimes neglect every 


tural paſ- 


kind of dreſs and ornament, it has therefore fon of | 
been 


the ſex · 


120 


ſion ſo natural, is totally deſtroyed by the 
ſeverity of their fate; for even in the moſt 
lavage ſtates of mankind, if the women are 
not depreſſed with abje&t lavery, they make 


every effort, and ſtrain every nerve to get 


coaſt of Patagonia, where the natives of 
both ſexes are almoſt entirely naked, the 


| 
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CHAP. been che; that to dreſs, and to orna. ne: 
ment themſelves, is a paſſion not natural to {101 
| the ſex. But this concluſion will be ſound or. 
to be improperly drawn, when we conſider, WO! 

that wherever women totally neglect orna- in 

ment and dreſs, it is either where they have of 

no materials for theſe purpoſes, as in the of 
Streights of Magellan; or where they are clu 

o depreſſed with ſlavery and ill- uſage, as ent 

on the banks of the Oroonoka, that a pal: me 


materials of ſinery and of dreſs. On the 


women, in point of ornament, were much kr 
on an equality with the men, and painted | ti 
nearly in the ſame manner; and one of ſe 
them, even finer than any of her male or b 
female companions, had not only bracelets us 
on her arms, but firings of beads alſo inter- W 
woven with her hair. Among many of the 0! 
tribes of wandering Tartars, who are almoſt 0 
as rude and uncultivated as imagination can Wl te 
Paint them, the women, though in a great I 


meaſure 
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meaſure confined, are loaded with a paul CHAP. 
hon of the richeſt ornaments their huſbands 


t 

: or relations can procure for them. But it 

, would be needleſs to adduce any more proofs 

a. in ſupport of our opinion; the whole hiſtory 

Ve of mankind, ancient and modern, is ſo full 

\e of them; that, unleſs we draw general con- 

re dluſions from particular inſtances, we cannot 
entertain a doubt, that the love of finery is 

. nore natural to the other ſex than to ours, Ty 

he SY ok 

Ni Taking it then for granted, that the love arten ; 
re of dreſs is a natural appetite, we may rea- 2 
ic ſonably conclude, that it began to ſhew itſelf * 5 
et in the firſt ages of the world; but in what 
he manner it was firſt exerted, and what 

of materials originally offered themſelves for 

he its gratification, are ſubjects of which we 

th know but little. The firſt garment men- 

d tioned by hiſtory, was compoſed of leaves 

of ſewed together, but with what they were 

or Wt {ewed, we have no account. Strabo tells 

ts us, that ſome nations clothed themſelves 
„with the bark of trees, others with herbs 

ic or reeds, rudely woven together. Of all 

ſt other materials, the ſkins of animals ſeem 


o have been the moſt univerſally uſed 
at in the ages we are conſidering; but being 
re Vor. II. - then 
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CHAP. then ignorant of the method of making thele 
LV ſkins flexible by the art of tanning, or of 
ſeparating the hair from them, they wore 
them in the ſame ſtate in which they came 
from the bodies of the animals. | Finding 
them, however, cumberſome. and inconve- 

nient in this condition, they endeavoured to 
diſcover ſome method of rendering them 
more pliable, and better adapted to their 
| purpoſes; the diſcovery was made, but 
when, or where, is uncertain. Herodotus 

tells us, that the ancient Lybian women wore 
mantles of goat ſkins tanned and dyed red, 


a conſiderable piece of finery in thoſe times; 1 
and the ancient annals of China inform us, ob 
Y that Tchinfang, one of their firſt kings, * 
3 taught them to prepare the ſkins of animals a, 
for garments, by taking off the hair with a 0 


wooden roller; but even after the ſkins 
of animals were, by the various methods 
| pradtiſed in different countries, rendered 
ſomething more convenient, they were not 
naturally adapted to form a neat and com- 
modius covering for the human body; many 
of them were too little, others too large ; 

' thoſe that were too large, it was an eay 
matter to make leſs at pleaſure; but thoſe 
_ has were too little, come not be enlarged 
without 


or WOMEN. 
without the art of ſewing them together ; © 


diſcovering. Thread does not appear to 
have been among the moſt early inventions, 
as we may ſuppoſe from finding ſeveral ſa- 
vages at this day ignorant of it; and without 
thread, they could do nothing. Heſiod 
informs us, That, inſtead of thread, the an- 


manner were the cloaths, or rather cover- 
ings, of the firſt ages made; but we muſt 
obſerve, that they were not fitted to the body 
as at preſent; but all looſe, and nearly of 

an equal ſize; a circumſtance ſtrongly pro- 
ved by the many changes of raiment in the 
poſſeſſion of the great, in which they uſed 
to clothe the gueſts who came to viſit them; 


ſwered, had they been all exactly fitted to 
the body of the original owner; but this 
circumſtance is alſo further proved from the 


the ſtrongeſt traces of antiquity. The gar- 
ments of the Welch, and Scotch Hi ghlanders, 
Re are, 


an art, which many nations were long in 


cients uſed the finews of animals dried, and 5 
ſplit into ſmall fibres. Thorns, ſharp bones, 
and the like, ſupplied the place of needles, _ 
and of thoſe rude materials; and in this rude 


purpoſes which they never could have an- ; 


clothing of thoſe nations which retain {till ; 
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C 19 v. are, at this day, ſo wide and looſe, that they 


way may eaſily be Ln to the ule of any me 
wearer. BW «© 

| Improve. As ſociety began to improve, and the un 
ments in 


the an of ſexes became more ambitious of rendering 
clothing. themſelves agreeable to each other, they 
endeavoured to diſcover ſuch materials as 
could be made into garments of a more 
commodius nature than the leaves and bark 

of trees, or the {kins of animals; and thei 

= efforts were probably made upon camel's 
__ hair; a material which they ſtill work up 
into clothing in the Eaſt, From camel 
haair, the tranſition to wool was eaſy and 
natural; and it wauld ſoon be found, that 
either of them formed a covering, not only 
more pliable, warm, and ſubſtantial; but 
alſo more elegant, than any thing that had 
been before made uſe of. At what period 
they firſt invented the art of converting theſe 
materials into garments is uncertain : all we 
know js, that i it was very early ; for, in the 
patriarchal ages, we are told of the great 
care taken by the inhabitants of Paleſtine 
and Meſopotamia, in ſheering cheir ſheep; 
the wool of which they, no doubt, had the 

Er TS vr” _ 
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art of making into covering and to orna- CHAP. 
ment. The uſes which were now made of A 
wool and of camel's hair, might poſlibly 
ſuggeſt the firſt idea of ſeparating into diſ- 

tint threads the ſibres of plants, fo as to 
convert them into the ſame uſes : but what- 

ever ſtarted that idea, it obtained an early 

: footing among mankind. In the plagues 
which were ſent to diſtreſs Egypt, on ac- 
count of the Iſraelites, we read of the de- 
ſtruction of the flax; and in periods a little 
poſterior, we have frequent mention made 

of the fine linen of Egypt. Such were the _ 
materials in which men clothed themſelves 

1n the firſt ages. We ſhall now take a ſhort 
view of what they had for ornament. and Ei 


ſhow, 


10 the days of Abe the art of orna- Ornament. 
menting the body with various materials e 5 
was far from being unknown ; they had then mh. 
jewels of ſeveral kinds, as well as veſſels of 
gold and ſilver. Eliezar, Abraham's ſervant, 

when he went to court Rebecca, for Iſaac 
his maſter's ſon, carried along with him 

Jewels of gold, and of filver, and bracelets, 
and rings, as preſents to procure him a 


favourable reception, We find the ſame 


— Repeces 
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0 5 ”. Rebecca afterwards in poſſeſſion of perſu · 


med garments, which ſhe put on her fon 


Jacob, to enable him to cheat his father, by 
palling himſelf upon him for his brother 
Eſau. When they had arrived at the lux 
ury of perſuming their appare}, we may 
_ conclude, that the modes of dreſſing were 


e plain and ſimple ; as ſome would en · 


deavour to perſuade us. Jacob gave his 


beloved ſon Joſeph a coat of divers colours, 


= ſuppoſed to be made of cotton, and finer 
than thoſe of his brethren; which ſtirred up 


their. envy, and was the cauſe of their ſel. WW : 


9 ling him for a ſlave into Egypt. But not- 
Vuoithſtanding all this finery, the people of 
dhe primitive ages were not acquainted with 
dhe art of dreſſing gracefully; their upper 


garment was only a piece of cloth, in which 


they wrapped themſelves; nor had they any 


bother contrivance to deen it firm about 


them, than by holding it round their bodies. 
Many uncultivated nations at this day exhi- 
bit the ſame rude appearance. We havea 


ſtriking inſtance of this in Otaheite, where 
the people wrap themſelves in pieces of 
cloth of a length almoſt incredible; and the 
higher the rank of the wearer, ſo much the 


greater is the length of his cloth. In the 
patri- 
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patriar chal ages, the Iſraelites had advanced CHAP, 


XX. 


a few ſteps beyond the ſimplicity we have a» 


now deſcribed; they had garments. made 
with ſleeves, and cloaks which they threw 


over all ; but their ſhoes were like thoſe of 
the neighbouring nations, only compoſed = 
of pieces of leather, to defend the ſoles of 


their feet, and faſtened on with thongs. So 


partially covered they never could travel 


| on foot, nor hardly {tir abroad, without hav- 


ing their ſeet much defiled ; it was therefore 
always neceſſary to waſh them when they got - 
home, a ceremony oſten mentioned in the 
ſcripture, which the ſervant generally per- 


formed to his maſter, and che maler often 


to his viſitors and yuets. ; 


Aer old theſ:unerifoas of dhe broth 


of the firſt ages, it is not a little ſurpriſing, 


that we have no account of what was worn 


by the women, except the few ornaments 


given to Rebecca, which we have Wend 


Dreſ 8 of | 


women 
in the firſt 
ages, not 


deſcribed . 


mentioned. But though we cannot now 
conjecture what was their dreſs, we are af. 
Tured, that 1 1t differed on account of different 


eircumſtances. For Tamar, before ſhe went 


to fit by the way-ſide, to impoſe herſelf 


upon Judah for an harlot, was habited in 


the 
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N the, garments. pechliar to \@ividowenehich 

he put off, and, dreſſed herſelf in ſueh tn 

were peeuliar to an harlot. Whence it ap- 

pears, that not only widows and Aarlots, but 

perhaps ſeveral other conditions, were dif- 

tinguiſhed from one another, by particular 
dreſſes; a ſtrong proof that, dreſs Was in 

theſe periods a. circumſtance, of. no {mall 

importance, and greatly. attended 103 tor, 

Where drels is only in its infancy, it is not 

made uſe of as a badge to diſtinguiſh one 

| perſon from another; but in ; poliſhed, na- 

tions, it is not only wade ule of to diſtinguiſh 

rank, but even proto and circumſtan- 

: ces are marked On: 7 N. 11 RP 108 0! 


| —_ + al; ito ql ot. 
"Sour 45 the 1 nations, aul 

; particularly the Midianites, had, in the pri- 
mitive ages, carried their attention to dreſs 

„ ſtill farther than the Iſraelites; for. we read 
in the book of Judges, of their gold ehains 
bracelets, rings, tablets, purple ornaments 

of their kings, and even gold chains or col- 

lars for the necks of their camels. Though 

the dreſs of the common people of Egypt 

ſeems to dene been es ee wy : 


2 "Ichanges 
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change of raiment to each of his brethren. crap, ; 
| They wore garments made of cotton; and: Vw, 


coſtly chains about their necks; As to the 
dreſs of the women, all we know of it is; 
that they had only one kind, whereas the 
men had more; whether by one kind of 
dreſs only, is meant, that all their variety 


of changes were made in one faſhion; or of 
the ſame ſort of materials, is uncertam; but 
however this be, they had, beſides their | 


_ tloaths, a variety of ornaments; for Moſes 


tells us, that when the Iſraelites finally de- 
| parted from Egypt, they wete ordered to 
| borrow jewels of gold and jewels of filver, 
to put them on their _ and daughters; and 
to ſpoil the Egyptians. Nor need we won- 
der, that they were poſleſſed of theſe things 


at the period when the Ifraclites went out 


| from them; for even in the days of Joſeph, 
luxury and magnificence were carried to a 
great height; they had, befides their jewels, 
veſſels of gold and ſileet, rich ſtuffs, and 
perfumes ; were waited upon by a number 
of ſlaves, and drawn in chariots; of which 
they had ſeveral ſorts. They had embrot- 


deries of various kinds, which were alſo uſed 
among the neighbouring nations; for Moſes 


mentions works of embroidery, with | ow 


Yor, II. 


S8 x agree- 
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e * agreeable variety; and Pliny tells us, ln 
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my they painted linen by laying certain drugs 


upon it. From all theſe anecdotes, as well 
as from the immenſe ſums which we have 
already taken notice of being allotted to the 
toilette of the queens of Egypt, we may 
conclude that the dreſs of their women was 
at leaſt coſtly, if not elegant. We ſhall 

— finiſh what we had to ſay on this ſubjeR by | 
| obſerving," that what moſt. particularly. diſ- 
tinguiſhed this people, was their attention 
to cleanlineſs; they not only kept their gar 
ments exceedingly neat, but the opulent 
had them waſhed every time they put them 
on; this appears the me 
| cleanlineſs ſeems to hav! 
virtue of the ancients.” The Scythians never 
wWaſhed themſelves, leſt it ſhould ſpoil the 
beauty of their ſkin, but they uſed a fucce· 
daneum; they pounded Cypreſs and Cedat 
with incenſe, infuſed the powder in water, 
made it into a paſte, and ſpread it over 
their faces; when it came off, it is ſaid not 


only to have ſmoothed and beautified, but 


even to have rant the {ap Wee which 
it Was leid. . : 


B | $ 2 * TH ! 
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Tur 


re remarkable, as 
been no general 
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THAT beauty was in all ages the ſubject H α . 


7s of praiſe and of flattery, ve may infer from A, 
Mi 
L Waere man, » well TO learn from ae 9 A 


were . een theviy were „ dawer eds on 


this ſubject, it was natural for them to win 
to {ee thoſe charms of which they. had heard _ 
ſo much; but ingenuity could not diſcover 
the method of doing this, it was more pro- i 
bably chance which found it out. Some 
perſon, looking on the clear ſurface fas - 
ſmooth pool, ſaw his own image in the wa- 
| ter; this furniſhed the firſt hint that every 
poliſhed ſurface would have the ſame effect; 
hence mirrors were made in a very early 
period in Egypt; and from the Egyptians 
en Beete Iſraelites firſt borrowed that 

; for mirrors were common among them 
in. 5 paſſage through the wilderneſs, 


as appears from Moſes having made his 
" laver, of braſs, of the mirrors offered 
by the women who attended at the door 


of the tabernacle. The art of; making 
mirrors, of glaſs, Was not knovn in theſe 
days. The firſt, and, beſt are ſaid, to 
have been made long after, ol a. ſand 
found. on the coaſts of the Tyrian ſea; 
3 2 thoſe 
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8 Pn then in ole were malle ofen vightty 
AL poliſhed metal. In Egypt, and in Paleſtine, 

they were of brafs. When the ancient Pe. 
ruvians were firſt diſcovered, their mirrors 


were of braſs: and, at this day, in the Eaſt, 
they are 1 made 'of chat, or r ſome 


85 poliſh, 


Tux uſe of mirrors, among the Egyp- 
| tians and Iſraelites, is a proof that the ages 


under review were not ſo rude and imple 


as ſome would inſinuate. Many nations at 


this period have not arrived to the knov- 


ledge of mirrors. The people of New 
Zealand were furprifed at this mode of 
viewing their own faces, and behaved on 
the occaſion with a mixture of the mot | 
ridiculous grimace and merriment. Almoſt 'Y 
every writer af voyages into ſavage coun- 
- new, preſents us with hiſtories of a ſimilar 
nature, How rapid i 1s the progreſs of hu- 
man genius in ſome countries! How flow in 


others! Whence ariſes this diverſity ? Is it 


from climate, from neceſſity, or from a 
difference in the original powers and fa- 
culties of the mind ? Ts it pune: that 


ſavages 


water P | If they have, . why. | ſhould they: NOS: alas 


n at ſeeing themſelyes 4 in g looking- 


glaſs? 
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. 


declai- 
mers 


maments 
and fine- 
ry. | 


8 give any diſtinct detail of the various dreſle 
made uſe of; we have neither deſcription 
1 monuments left to elucidate ſo dark 
ſubjett; nor, if we had, is it our intention 

to give a minute and circumſtantial accourt 


Foily at 


_acaiaſt or- 


in this article every thing that has gone, be- 
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N Sagar 0 remote as chene we are noy 
conſidering, it is impoſſible for us to 


acc 


. every article uſed at the female toilette: 4 
we only mean to point out that dreſs has fl 
been an object of general | attention, and 8 

in what manner this attention has exerted U 
itſelf; and we ſhall leave our readers to b 
conſider, how far the care beſtowed on it 
may. elucidate the manners of che times, | 
and how theſe manners might influence the : 
mes of Ahefig. and bote it. 5 a 

Au other 1 2 popular 3 f 
mation, the preſent luxury of dreſs affords | 
a conſlant opportunity of endeayouring to 

perſuade us, that our own times far ſurpaß 1 


tore 
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declamation; for if we look back even to 


| of declamation as well as at preſent. The 


patra exhibited | an extravagance in her 
times would beggar the moſt wealthy po- 
already given, are ſufficient to teach us how 
realon to exclaim - againſt this country; 


nee appeared 1 in public, the wealth and 


rank all deſcription; even the Khalifs, 
| ſucceſſors 


fore us; and that our own country ſurpaſſes 0 
all the world. But this 18 n0 more than mere WY 


third chapter of Iſaiah preſenis us with an 
account of the finery of the daughters of 
Babylon, which no modern extravagance 
has hitherto equalled. Homer dreſſes feveral 
of his heroes and heroines with a magniſi- 
cence to which we are ſtrangers; ; and Cleo- 


dreſs and entertainments, which in our 


little reaſon there 1 1s for declaimers to vilily 
the preſent times; nor have they more 


whoeyer has ſeen the {plendour of the 
Eaſt, mut laugh at every ſatire on that 


of Europe. When the emperors of the 


magnificence exbibited, were ſufficient, to 
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very remote periods of antiquity, we ſhall 5 
find that the fame thing was then the ſubject 25 


tentate on the globe. "We might eaſily mul 
tiply inſtances to ſheow the ſplendour and 
magnificence | of the ancients; but thoſe 
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cv. e n to Mahomet, in their public en. 


— tertainments and ceremonies, were ſplendid 
and coſtly beyond our conception. Tbe 
marriage of Almamoun with the daughter 
of Faſſan Sahal, was celebrated with a 
magnificence hardly to be credited, by an 
European. Slaves of both ſexes were made 
preſents of by the bride's father, to every 
grandee who. was ſubjett to Almamoun, 
While the preliminaries of the nuptials were 
ſettling: at Fomal Saleh, the two-courts were 
every day entertained with all the Juxurious 
and voluptuous ſpectacles , of the Eaſt, 
When the bargain was concluded, and the 
bride and bridegroom departed, they found 
F the road from thence to Baghdad, almoſt an 
| tuundred miles, covered with, matts of gold 
and ſilver ſtuff; on the head-dreſs of the 
bride, a thouſand pearls are ſaid to have 
been arranged, every one of them of an 

. immenſe value. We could fill, up many 
pages with a recital of caſtern magnificence, 
but this ſingle example will eee ſhew 
us how much it exceeds our own. FI 


Tuouen a. Variety as” precious 50 
Were made uſe of by the ancients, it is 


a pile they were unacquainted with the 
| demos 


br O! M K N. 
FRO uy which 168m refilic 


have imagined, hat Homer and Heſiod hav 
mentioned this ſtone by the name ee. 
and Adamantinbos, but it has been more ju- 


ticiouſly' ſuppoſed; / that theſe: Greek terms 


has ſtamped ſuch an immenſe value. ow N 


Ancients 


not àac- | 
quainted | 
with the 


diamond a 


have not the leaſt relation to iti Pliny, who 
has taken much pains to in veſtigate the diſ- 
covery of precious ſtones; can find no men- : 
tion of this/tilf' n period neat the beginning 


of the Ohriſtian ærü. But long after tlie 
nds, they did not, for 


diſcovery Gf Gian. 


bunt of being properly poliſhed; diſplay | 
half therrtuſtre;'therart'vf giving them this 
toſtre by pofmigg them with their on duſt, 
is but a late inventibn; and aſcribed to 


Lewis de 'Berqtien; a native of Bruges; who 


Hred E three _ four pros, 


Fenn 37 ' 590 51765 7 . 1 * $2908 2 
Ts to xr cart i; 4 28 i971 b . eine | 
a en bfg e ublic at- 
tention, Hrſt prömpted ard Kent rt 5 


Diamonds 


where 
found. 


brnarttefit themſelves with tlie moſt ſhining 
and brilliant Things which riatüre could ſup- EK 
ply:, Among theſe; the diamond, after it 


Vas di covered, held the Chief rank; it was, 


therefore, Hntural, hat the mines which 5 


Worth & (Rida be rden after vit al- 


voten 1 23 5 
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them. Such are the crimes by which man- 
kind become poſſeſſed of this moſt impor- 


Love of 

ornament 

early diſ- 
played. 


ticular ſpot where diamonds are found; 
ſuffice it therefore to ſay, that the greater 
part of them are dug up in the dominion 
of Spain and Portugal. In the Brazils the 
Portugueſe have a company which has an 
excluſive right to the diamond mines, and 
the laws enacted by that company for. their 
ſecurity, are ſubverſive of juſtice, policy, 
and mercy, Not contented with, inflicting 
inſtant death upon every. ſtranger, found 
within a certain diſtance of the mines, they 
have alſo depopulated and turned into an 
5 unacceſſible waſte, a diſtrict of, | country to 


grandeur and opulence from the, lower and 
more, humble ranks of ls. 


decay; but the ſpecies itſelf, always the ſame, 


dity, and preſerved with care. It would 
perhaps be conſidered as foreign to out 
ae to give an account of every par- 


the extent of three hundred miles around 


tant bagatelle, which now, diſtinguiſhes 


73f 190 


171: 14 


1 of the e like 
thoſe of all others, grow old, and ſuffer by 


is conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by the ſame pro- 
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It treads in the ſume path chat it did five 0 N. 
hundred years ago. Dignity and power VV 
were then, as well as now, in many places 
conferred by opulence, and diſtinguiſhed by 
ornament and dreſs; and beauty was fond of 
adding to nature, by all the decorations and 
embelliſhments of art. Aaron was diſtin- 
guiſhed by a profuſion of ornaments; the 
greateſt part of the heroes of Homer were 
diſtinguiſned by the richneſs and brilliancy 

of their armour; and the kings of the ancient 
Medes and Perſians, and of many of the 
neighbouring nations, had golden ven 

as 15 5 955 of their 1 e n en 


10 to return « em the ſübject of e 
of diſtinction, to the dreſs and ornament of 
common life. In ancient Babylon, the men 
wore ſtuffs wrought with gold and filver, 
ornamented with coſtly embroidery, and en- 
riched with rubies, emeralds, ſaphires, pearls, 
and other jewels, of which'the Eaſt has al- 

; Ways been remarkably productive. Collars 

| of gold were alſo a part of their finery. 85 

Such was the dreſs of their men; that of 

their women has not been ſo particulary deſ- 

cribed, but when we confider the rank Which 

women held among them, and the natural 
e pro- 
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propenſity of che for to! dreſs and ornament | 


her We have reaſon to believe it was ſtill more 


coſtly and magnificent, eſpecially as we fo 
frequently ſind the prophets reproving the 


7 daughters of Babylon for their pride, and 
the vanity Which they diſplayed 1 in he vas 


riety and ſplendour of their attire. 


1 0 the a 


Coltlineſs of the materials of their garments, 
the .Babyloniſh women frequently added 


the expence of the moſt Precious: perfumes, 


wich they laviſhed with the greateſt. profu- 


ſion on their drefs and on their perſons; and. 


zs it is well known that the perfumes ol 


Babylon were every where famous; for thei 
ſuperior excellence, and bore an exceeding 


high price, this luxurious article muſt have 


added greatly to the pense of the female 
lot nen bs 


iii 


1 Pa and ornament did not lels excits 


"th attention of the Medes and Perſians than 


of the Babylonians; the women of. their 
kings were habited in all the: pomp-of eaſter 
magnificence, and the revenues of hole 
provinces were frequently employed in de- 
corating her who happened to be the greatel 
favourite, The queens had certain diſtricis 


ſet P for maintaining their toilette au! 


21 {45 | | t | ward: 
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r one for. the veil, 3 for the ©4. on ar- 
girdle, c. and theſe diſtricts took their . 
names from the different paris of the dreſs; 

to which they were approprinted;: as the 
| queen's girdle, the queen's mantle, &c. The 
Medes appear to have paid the greateſt at- 
tention to dreſs, for the luxury and mag- 
nificence of which, they are frequently 
exclaimed. againſt by. the writers of anti- 
quity. They wore long flowing robes with 
large hanging fleeves, interwoven with a va- 
nety of different colours, of the moſt gaudy 
and ſhining nature, richly embroidered 
with gold and ſilver. They were likewiſe 
loaded with bracelets, gold chains, and neck- 
laces adorned with precious ſtones, and wore 
upon the head a kind of tiara or high 
pointed cap, exceedingly magnificent; nay, 

lo far had they carried their attention to 
every ſpecies of decoration; that they;even = 
tinged thein eyes and eye-brows; painted 
their faces; and mingled artificial with their 
natural hair; Such, in the articles of dreſs 
and ornament, was the care and attention 
ol their men; antiquity has leſt us in the 
dark concerning that of their women, and 
has only informed us in general, that 
they, were >cxcotdingly. beautiful, We may, 

theres 


bo 
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Ancients 
7 ce 
- ecntly 
| drefled ot on 
public oc- 
caſions. 


. effeminacy 1 in which it was below their notice 
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therefore,” reaſonably fappale;! that they en. 
deavoured to improve by art, that _ 
| beſtowed on rent wy nature, © 

een een en what 10e bade wh 
mentioned, in looking over the hiſtory of 
antiquity, we are apt at firſt view to imagine, 
that the ancient heroes deſpiſed dreſs; as an 


do indulge themſelves. Hercules had c only a 
lion's {kin flung over his ſhoulders,and a vari: 
cty ol the heroes mentioned by Homer and the 
other ancient writers, were wrapped in thoſe 
ol the different animals they had deſtroyed, 
But this ſeems only to have been the mode 
in which they clothed themſelves in ordinary 


pear more terrible when they! went to war; 

for,on public occaſions, when ceremony was 
neceſſary, they had other garments of a very 
different nature. The mantle of Ulyſſes is 
deſcribed by Homer as an extraordinary 


life, or perhaps rather for convenience when 


they went a hunting, or to make them ap- 


; piece of finery, and ſeveral of the reſt of 


his warriors are now and then introduced in 
the utmoſt magnificence of dreſs that gods 


and men could fabricate for them. Even in 


the heroic ages, the Greeks wore cloaths 


6 | adorned 


| ado 


diſt 
wit] 
lam 
the 
im! 
ga 


ral 
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adorned with gold and ſilver, and ladies Uf an 248 
diſtinction had long flowing robes laſtened 9 
ith claſps of gold, and bracelets of the 
ſame metal adorned with amber; nor were 
they then inconſcious that nature might be 
improved by art, for they endeavoured to 
give a bloom to their complexions by ſeve- 
ral ſorts of paint, in compoſing and laying 
on which, they were ſcarcely leſs dextrous 
chan the ladies of the firſt rank and faſhion 

at Verſailles, || But with all theſe loads f 
finery,. the ancients were ſtrangers to ele- 
gance, and even to convenience. In the 
times we are ſpeaking of, the Greeks had no 
ſhoes, but only a kind of ſandals, which they 
put on when they went out; neither did 
they know the uſe of breeches, ſtockings, 
nor drawers, nor pins, nor buckles, nor but- 
tons, nor pockets. They had not invented 
the art of lining cloaths; and when cold; were 
obliged to ſupply that defect,” by throwing 
one ener ene e * 


ee etherigd drm tlie bark. {he „ 
rity of the heroic ages, among other Hides n, 
of culture, they began to! beſtow more at- won. 
tention on the convenience and elegance of 

ok: | . Alhene, the ladies commonly 


employed 
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EY 5. e the whole, moving in Si 


FA ZZ &Þ 2 


to c lean their 1 an ene 5 1 10 

t much neglected, Some alſo bl ac ened thei 
_ Eye-brows, and, , if neceſfary, fupphied 1 the 
 dehiciency.. of. the. vermillion, on th their lips 
by a. Paint, laid to have been, exceeding 
beautiful, At. this, day, the w RI the 
Greek. 1 lands, make much 1. at of x pal p 
which che, cal Sues, eee 


beautiful redneſs to the; cheek Ol ves | 
the din a ne e ink Fs 


34 
* 


may be the, ſame with an e le n le of in 
the times, we are cc onfidering, Some 00 { the 
Greek ladies at prelent eig. them faces, al 
over on dhe day of their marriage, ang con 
ſider. this. coating as; an irreſitable © 0 Ny 
In the, iſland of Scios, zr dre is. does not ot 
of lifſeneſemble that of ancient Sparta, f 401 
they 80 with cheir! bolo 8 une vered, and 
with gowns which only reach to the calf of 
their leg, in order t to Oey 585 line garten, 
Lo irhich are commonly. re ribbons ; curioull 
Ns embroidered. But. A ok to | Ancient I 
Ds Greece, the ladies ſpent 1 likey e po 
r 


part 5 
heir time in x copppoſing k ea elſes, and 


rhough 
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thoug by we hs revioning fappoly that they © ener. 
"ere not then fo prepoſterouſly fantaſtiE'as Py 
thoſe preſetitly fabricated by a Parifiatt mil. 
"finer, yet they were prbbably objects of ho 
mall induftry and attention, Efpecially as 
we find that they then dyed their hair, per- 
fumed, it with the moſt coltly eſſences, and N 
ö by the means of hot irons diſp oled of it in 
curls, as fancy or faſhion diteged, Their 
Uoaths were Bade of ſtuffs ſo extremely 
light and fine, as to ſlie w their ſhapes, "with. : 
but offending againſt the rules of decency. 
At Sparta, the caſe was widely" diert; : 
ve ſhall not deſcribe the dreſs of the women, 
lt is ſufficient to fay, that it has been loudly 
tom plained of by almoſt every ancient 
Laltor who has treated on the ſubjeRa, N 
Euripedes fays, it was not in the power of 
the Sp artan ladies tobe modeſt ;' their dreſs, 
krough which theit limbs were viſible; and . 
"their wrellling naked with mne young men, 
vere temp bt to debauchery Which. Has ; 
man dane could not t pollibly reſiſt⸗ 


"ts R 0 what has n. how beelr elated f it appt a, But 6t Z 
that the women of antiquity ' were not Teſs ee v 
ſolicitous about their perfons than the mo- w. 
ferns) and that che materials for decorating 


vol. ** n ee idem 
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them, were r 4 5 nor ſo ſimple, 


LY as has been by ſome imagined. Theſe facts, 


in the review of the Romans, will appear 
ſtill more conſpicuous. In the more early 


; periods of that great republie, the people 


in their perſons as well as in their manners, 
were ſimple and unadorned; we ſhall, there- 
fore, paſs over the attire of theſe times, and 


confine our obſervations to that which ap- 
: peared when the wealth of the whole world 
. centred vithin the walls of Rome. 


. Tus Rowigh ladies went to bathe in the 
morning, and from thence returned to the 


doilette, where women of rank and fortune 


had a number of flaves to attend on and 


do every thing for them, while themſelves, 
: looking conſtantly in their glaſſes, practiſed 
various attitudes, ſtudied the airs of negli · 


gence, the ſmiles that beſt became them, 


and directed the placing of every lock of 
hair, and every part of the head-dreſs. 
1 Coquettes, ladies of moroſe temper, and 

thole whoſe charms had not attracted ſo 

much notice as they expected, often blamed 
the ſlaves who dreſſed them for this want of 
| ſucceſs; and if we may believe Juvenal, 2 


_— chaſtiſed them for. it with the 
moſt 


mol 
| whe 
| adj 
Wal 
one 


a t] 
an 


an nn At firſt, che maids CHAP. 


| who attended the toilette were to aſſiſt in = 
adjuſting every part of the dreſs, but after- 
ward each had her proper taſk aſſigned her; 

one had the combing, curling, and dreſſing 4 
of the hair; another managed the perfumes; _ 

a third the jewels; a fourth laid on the paint 
and coſmetics ; all theſe, and ſeveral others, 
had names expreſſive of their different em- 
ployments. But beſides thoſe, whoſe buſi - 
neſs it was to put their hands to the labour 
of the toilette, there were others, who, act- 
ing in a ſtation more exalted, only attended 
to give their opinion and advice, to declare 
what colours moſt ſuited; the complexion, . 
and what. method of dreſſing gave the great · 
eſt additional Ire to the charms of nature. 


As the loves 0 they graces ; more > particu» : 
larly reſide. in the face, the Roman ladies 
were: nat. only attentive. to the face itſelf, 1 
but to every decoration that ſurrounded it, 
They, had combs of box and of ivory for 

the hair, the curls, of which they faſtened 
with gold and filver pins; beſides theſe, they 
commonly ſtuck into their hair, pins ſet with 
pearl, and plaited it With chains and rings 
of gold, or with purple or white ribbons, | 
"V8 ſhining 


us 
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ſhining with jewele and precious 1 


They had alſo in their ears, rings of gold, 


loaded With pearl, or other jewelsk. The 
; modern gigantic head - dreſs of the preſent 
g time, with all its combs, and wool, and 
curls, is not the invention of this age; it is 


at leaſt as old as the times we are delinea -. 


ting: the Roman ladies, by the aſſiſtance 
of borrowed hair or wool, decorated: their 
heads with treſſes, knots, and curls; all ſo 

: variouſly diſpoſed; and in ſa many different 
ſtories one above another, that the whole 
looked like a regular piece of architecture. 
Nor was it always neceſſary that a lady 
ſhould ſpend: her precious time in ſitting to 
have her upper apartments built upon in this 
manner; the Romans, as Well as the mo- 
derns, knew how: to mingle convenience 
with folly, they could purchaſe in the ſhops, 
as at preſent, a head-dreſs ready built, which 
they had only the trouble to clap on. At; 
woule ho'wediqus: 1 ee e various 


* ge 7 ; 7 4 
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C 8 vai the "_ ot finery. apd onament among te 


EY Roman ladies that -to curb 40d reſtrain it, was frequently the gap: 


2 T 


occupati on of the venttable ſenate; which at orc time Joudly com- 
pladned, tbat, in the purchaſe; of female trigkets/ and ornaments, 4 


great part of the wealth of, the ſtate was open oo Prep. wi be ta 


a 70 were e encinier 10 WF 


5 
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forms 
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forms in - which. theſe vg nous ende 1907 « 


49. | 


w 


drefles weren conſtructed s ſul Rn i9 125 2 2 


| that there were ſome-mades; of, dreſſing the." L 
head, which were NY a8 diſtinguiſhr, 5 
ing marks. of modeſty and Mrtue, 4, while: 5 
others were as ſtrong indications of lewds- 
258 . e 51 28 514 56 8 18 

J ts 22 5068 a8moA ait: gn? 

«Boer! nridifpoling of the hair in various: form 
and figures; interweaving it with ribbons, 


| jewels, and gold; were not the only methods : 


they made uſe of to decorate) it. As lights} | 
coloured hair had the preſerence of all, 


others, both men and omen therefore dyed- 


their hair of this colour, perſumed it With 8 8 


ſweet-ſcented eſſences, and powdered it wit 
gold duft; a cuſtomeof- the higheſt extrava- 
gance, ' which. the Romans brought from 
Alia, and which, according to Joſephus, 
was praftiſed among the Jews. White hair 


powder was not then invented, nor did che 
uſe of it come into faſhion till towards the 


end of the ſixteenth century. The firſt wri⸗ 


ter who ment ions it is L/Etoile; who relates, 
that in the year one thouſand five, kugdred” 
and ninety-three the Nuns walked the ſtreets 
of Paris curled and powdered; from that 
ume the cuſtom of powdering has become ſo 
common, 
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eſpecially in France, it is uſed by both ſexe, 


and by people of all ages, rats, and con. 


ditions. . 


Sbck were the! oritvanichts' With which the 
Roman ladies ſurrounded the face; thoſe of 


the face itſelf conſiſted of coſmetics, paints, 
i: and even paſtes ; of the colmetics, It would 
be ſuperfluous to give any account, as its 
_ preſumed that modern invention has fur: 
niſhed the preſent. times with ſuch as are 
much preferable, | Chalk and white lead 
were then uſed as paints, for we are told by 
N Martial, that Fabula was afraid of the rain, 


7 on account of the chalk on her face; and 


Sabella of the fun, becauſe of the ceruſe 


with which ſhe was painted. The famous 


Poppæa, who was firſt the miſtreſs, and af- 
terwards the wife of Nero, made' ule of an 


unftuous paint which hardened upon the 


face, and remained there till ſhe choſe to 


take it off by warm milk. As this paint 
originated from an empreſs, it ſoon became 


ſo faſhionable at Rome, that it was uſed al- 


= molt by every woman when at home in her 
ovn houſe; in the common phraſe of the 


Rimes it was called the domeſtic face; and, 


il 


| if ve may credit Juvenal, the only on, 
which frequently was known tothe huſband, * 
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the natural one which it covered, being re- 


| ſerved for occaſional lovers. In order alſo 


to rectify what they ſuppoſed nature had 


made amiſs, they had depilatory plaiſters to 
take off ſuperfluous, hairs fromthe eye-brows; 
| or other parts of the face; nor was the art 
q of painting, and otherwiſe making artificial Dons 
eye. brows, unknown to them. | The teeth, 5 
ve may readily believe, were alſo an object 
of much attention; they were cleaned and 


whitened by a variety of methods, and arti- 
ficial ones were placed in the room of ſuch | 


as age or accident had deſtroyed; but ds... 


materials of which they were made ſeem 
not to have been jodicioully choſen, © Thou 
* haſt only; three teeth,” ſays Martial to 


Maxima, ; and theſe are of box varniſhed 


« over.” But with. all this art, there, were 


ö ſome defects for which they were not provi- 


ded wich any remedy: Il,“ ſays the ſame 
Poet to Lzlia, * thou art not named to 
make uſe of borrowed teeth, and hair, yer 

A « fill thou muſt. be embarraſſed; What 
« * wilt thou do for an eye, there are none 
"to be bought?” ?” Had the unfortunate 


Lzlia lived in our more inventive days, 


even 


e CHAT. 
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even this deſect a hk, NON ſupple 
To ſum up all, the Roman ladies, tool great 
care that their ſkins ſhould be kept pertegly 


clean and ſweet, by frequent, bathing: and 


ſome of them, not contented wich common 


| Materials 


| : of which 
the Ro- 

mmnan dreſs 

7 was com- 


| pulſed, 


ſect, they were richly Ak. £6 


water for this purpoſe, uſed to mix it with 
0 variety, of detergent. or hreet-ſcented, in- 
gredients: Poppæa, whom we have before 
mentioned, had every day the milk of, five 
: hundred. alles made into a bath, which ſhe 
. ſuppoſed gave her ſkin a ſoftneſs and poli 
— e thas. of . other woman. 


n 


__ 


"Tux 1545 common | materials” for 1 
: ing among the Romans, were N and 


flax; materials Jeſs line indeed 1 t hol 
we have at preſent, but to upp that d 


1 4 FY 


frequently loaded with, different, kind pa 
Jewels. Linen only became known o 


111: 


in the time of the emperors; ang, perhaps, 


nearly about the ſame time, the uſe, of filk 


Vas introduced, among ther m;, but it vas 


long ſo ſcarce and expenſive, at a Coal 


A robe made enge of ilk K. t x 


n. 0 


quantity of it was only mixed cb wool or 
flax, in the. compoſition e of their fin eſt, 125 


Heliogabalus is the firſt on 18 _ who ha 
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| it mult” Have been exceedingly dear, for it CHAP. 
was ſold for its weight of gold fifty years Es 
afterwards; as we learn from the anfwer of 
Aurehian to his wife. when ſhe deſirec him 

o let her have 4 fk mantle, 1 ſhalt take 

| are,” ſaid he, not 16” buy —— for 

* their Leihe i in Golde“ n ra  BY 


* 
8 4 1 wy 


3 ern 
% 11 + 


} mais bm! is "_ molt beautiful and elegant ay te 
waterial whith has « ever been made uſe of to wk, L 
| adorn the falr forms whoſe hiſtory we are 
| writing, ve hope out feaders will not con- 
der a ſhort, account of it as foreign to our 
purpoſe, Silk" is faid" tb have been brought 
1255 Perſia ft into Greete thret hundred and 
g twenty. three ears before Chriſt, and from 
India to Rte in che year two hundred and 
ſeventy: Four" Res Che. During the reign | 
of Tiberiub, "law was mide” in the ſenate, 
forbidcha "br to debaſe themſelves by 
wearing ſilk, which was only fit for women; 
and fe Fn Were the Europeans acquainted | 
vith,i its e ture, that it Was then ſuppoſed 
10 [grow W. upon trees like cotton. In the 
= | r five hi Ebay: and fifty-five, two monks 


prought from Cerinda, 10 the "Fatt Indies, 
to Conftanji inople, che eggs of ſome Bike 

 wotms, Which having hatched in a danghtlly 
X 


vo L. II. 


my 


— - — = _ 7 - 
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they fed the young inſects with mulbem 
leaves, and by this management they ſoon 


multiplied to ſuch a degree, that manufac 


tures of ſilk were erected at Conſtantinople, 


at Athens, at Thebes, and at Corinth. In 


the year eleven hundred and thirty, Roger, 
king of Sicily, brought manufactore age filk 


 Irom Greece, and ſettled them at Palermo, 


where they taught the Sicilians che art of 
breeding the ſilk worms, and of ſpinning 


and weaving the ſilk. From Sicily, the an 


was carried over all Italy, from thence to 


Spain; and a little before the time of Francis 


the Fitſt, it was brought to the fouth of 
France. Henry the Fourth of France, was 


at great pains to introduce manufaflures of 
filk into his kingdom, contrary to the advice 
of his favourite miniſter the Duke de Sully, 


and by his perſeverance, at laſt brought 
them to a tolerable perfection. dn the year 
; twelve hundred and eighty- ſix, the ladies of 
ſome noblemen firſt appeared in fitkimantles 


in England, at a ball in Kennebworth Caſtle 


in Warwickſhire. In the year ixteen hun- 


dted and twenty, dhe art of weaving filk 
was firſt . introduced into England, and in 
the year ſeventeen hundred and nineteen, 


Lombes's machine or throwing . GIk was 


erecled 


Or WOMEN. 


which well deſerves the attention and ap- 
plauſe of every beholder; it contains twenty- 


1 
creed: at Derby, a piece of n c 


HAP. 
. 


fix! thouſand» five hundred and eighty-ſix i 
wheels,: the whole of - which receive their 


motion from one wheel that is turned by 


| ace i ee e e ee 


but it continued long too ſearce and dear to 

be applied to common uſe. Henry the Se- 
| cond: of France, was the fixſt European who 
vore ſilk ſtockings.” In the reign of Henry 


the Seventh, no ſilk ſtockings had appeared 


in Euglandz Edward the ſixth; his ſon and 
ſucceflor, Was preſented -by Sir Thomas 
Greſham with the: firſt pair that ever were 
ſeen in this country; and the preſent was at 
that time much talked of as valdable and 
(Queen Elizabeth aras alſo pre- 
ſented with a pair of black ſix ſtockings by 


uncommon. 


her ſilk-wbman;' and was ſo fond of them, 


that we are told by Holiwell/ſhe mever-wore | 


any other kind afterwards. From theſe 


times, however,” Alk has, in every ſhape, 


no longer the diſtinguiſhing badge of rank 


and opulence, but to be found among peo- 
ple of every ſtation, from the chrone to the 


an uuNõο,tm 101 nsch 


91391 = Bur 
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+ 5 Moſt fa- 
| hionable | 
colours a- 
mong the 

Romans. 


mmi 
kind of 


Fiores. 
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ri 15H to return to our fubje&3:-The Ros 
mans had long exiſted as a people before 
the faſhion af wearing garments of various 
colours was introduced among them; du. 
ring the time of the republic, -white:was the 


common colour of the cloaths, and even 
ol the ſhoes worn by the ladlies- Aurelia 
granted them a power of wearing red ſhoes. 
andi, at the ſame time, prohibited all men 
from that privilege, 8 9 and fue: 
Fefſors i in the empire. & tenor blu 
mo oth tent 2 e eme, e 
Ferdi with high heels, were firſt 3nven- 
| Qices they ted at Rome ; Auguſtus 


ore them, in order 
to make himſelf appear «taller! the 5pricfls 
put them on at their ſalemn ſaorifices;' and 
ladies of diſtindtion at balls and public 


meetings. The ſhoes of great men vert 


adorned with gold, and we have reaſon to 
believe, though it is not recbrded; that the 


ladies copied their example. Heliogabalus 
adoyned his ſhoes with preciaus ſtones, finely | 
engraved by the greateſt artiſts a the ſuc- 
ceeding emperors, imitating the pattern he 


had ſhewn them, loaded their ſhoes with 
variety of ornaments; and had the Roman 
eagle, ſor the moſt part, embroidered on 


them, ſtudded round with pearls. and dia- 
monds; but we ceaſe to wonder at this 
fooliſh 


OF W OM EN. | 1 
fooliſh extravagance of \theemperors; when CHAP. 


We! are told, that even private citizens f SY D 
Rome; beſides the ornaments onthe! upper 
parts of their ſhoes, had the: ſoles of chem 
anne 1 40 O⁰ιr odfpin 
1909 DIAG. ales 047. 2113 10 100109 oe urn 
uva Thavesalrkady ſeen; that ti abi ow the 
inhabitants of the North had much greater nations, | 
regard for their: women thaw any orher peo. oy 
ple, who were equally rude und uncultivated: 
it would, therefore, be offering an indignity 
to theſe women to ſuppole, that they, in 
their; turn, did not endeavour to pleaſe and 
become agrerable to the men, by ſuch art? 
E 45 dreſs and ornament as wore then known == 
among them, as well as by the virtues of 
chaſtity and obedience, forwhich they were 
ſo remarkably diſtinguiſſied! We are not, 
however, to ſuppoſe, thut' in the article of 
dreſs, we ſhall find them eqquaſ to many of the 
ancient nations we have hitherto mentioned. 
The countfies they inhabited, in themſelves 
barren and unhbſpitable, hardly afforded 
any thing to aſſiſt the charms'of nature: 
all the / neceſfary arts were either totallyꝭ un- 
known, ar only in a ſtate oft infaney; f 
ihe elegant ones, the northerns were entirely 


ignorant. ene wales, the 3 
Alt 16 19h! 10 N hich 
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aer which, furniſhed the ſemale toilette, mul 
have been but few and iĩmperfect. The hair 
which when properly managed is, without 
any ornament, one of the greateſt beauties 

ol the ſex; ſeems to have been the chief 
bHOhbhject of their attention. It was ſometimes 
ſiied and knotted on the crown of cheit 
heads, from whence falling down, it hung 
negligently on their backs and 
Among ſome tribes; they had acquired the 
art of curling it; but among 'the | greateſt 
part, it flowed looſe and careleſsly in the 
Wind. A linen ſhift; without any ſleeves, 
frequently variegated with purple, an 

_ this a cloak of the ſkins of ſuch animals 
Nas their huſbands had killed in hunting, 
ſeems to have been their moſt magnificent 
finery. They wert generally beautiful, hav- 
ing lively blue eyes, large but-regular fea 
tures, a fine complexion; and a ſkin which, 

for whiteneſo, equalled t 


he now upon their 


mountains. Their flature was tall, their 
ſhape ealy and majeſlic; -and; to erown the 
whole, this: majeſty was 
thatſofineſs:which ſo peculiarly charaRteriſes 
the ſex, and which renders: them at once 
tlie Me νν ονuadmiration and our love. 
S0 r they had little occaſion for 
5540 the 


thou Idetz. 


id over 


was blended with all 


it; 
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| the toilette, and they made as little uſe of our. 


XXI. 
ur, it; where nature had done ſo much, art 


would _ a n nnn „ Aaidw 


les od Hals- n. EIO V 
iek . Wr mall; not een to. endes the Dreſs Wo 
es various modes of dreſs; which were the off. bh . = 
ir WW fpring of fancy, faſhion; or neceſſity, among variable. 
ng dhe deſcendants of theſe northern nations, 


| of whom we have been now rſpeaking, in 
thoſe- periods called the middle Ages: but | 
| ſhall only temark in general, that about the 

time of Charlemagne, the men dreſſed in 


3 ſhort eloaths, over which, on days of cere» 
* mony, they threw a kind of mantle lined 
s with ſur. Charlemagne himſelf wore fillets 
„ woeiſted round his legs, in the manner of 


buſkins, but we are not informed how:the 
| ladies were then dreſſed, The hiſtory of 
France gives us a ſew ſketches of the revolu · 
tions that their dreſs had undergone, with- : 
out particularly ſpecifyitigthe times in which 
theſe revolutions happened; we ſhall, there- 
fore; paſs over them, and obſerve as) we go . 
along, that, hy the laws Of the Burgundians, 
lach as the importance of dreſs! and orna- 
ment, chat it was on the demiſe offa mother; 
to / go by invariable ſucceſſion to her daugi- 
ter 0 Ganghterk,vsOthes northern nations 
Mis had 
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char had lh of a ſimilar nature, by which 
males were intirely excluded from the ſuc: 
ceſſion to things of this kind, fo Ong" as any 

1 ſemale relation exiſted. 


'To this account we ſhall ak Ces re. 


marks on the dreſs of the Anglo- :Saxons 
and Danes. They conſidered their hair a 
one of their greateſt perſonal beauties, and 
took much care to dreſs it to the utmoſt ad. 
vantage. Young ladies wore it looſe, and 
flowing in ringlets over their ſhoulders; but 
after marriage they cut it ſhorter, tied it up, 
and covered it with a head- dreſs, according 
to the faſhion of the times. To have the 
| hair entirely cut off, was a diſgrace of ſuch 
a nature, that it was even thought a puniſh- 
ment not inadequate to the crime of adultery, 
So great, in the Middle Ages, was the value 
ſet upon the hair by both ſexes, that, as a 
piece of the moſt peculiar mortification, it 
was ordered by the canons of the church, 
that the clergy ſhould keep their hair ſhort, 
and ſhave the crown of their head; and that 
they ſhould not, upon any pretence what- | 
ever, endeavour to keep the part ſo ſhaved 


from the public view. Many of the clergy 


of thele times, finding themſelves ſo greatly 


mortified, 
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förtified, ind perhaps ſo eaſily diflinguiſlied cn AP. 
| from all other people by this particularity, 5 22 
is to be readily detected, when they com- _ 
| mitted any of the follies or crimes to whitht 
human nature is in every ſituation liable, in 
order to reduce the whole to a ſimilarity 7 
with themſelves, endeavoured to perſuade 


mankind; that long hair was criminal. 
Amongſt theſe, St. Wulſtan eminently diſ- 


ich 


id il 
i. inguiſhed himſelf ; „He rebuked,” ſays 
d William of Malmſbury; * the wicked of all 


„ ranks with great boldneſs; but was parti- 
* cularly ſevere upon thoſe who were —_ 
* of their long hair; When any of theſe 
„ vain people bowed theit heads before him; 
*to receive his bleſſing; before he gave it, 
© he cut a lock from their hair, with a ſharp. 
* penknife; which he carried about him for 
that purpoſe ; and commanded them, by 
© way of. penance for their fins, to cut all 
the reſt in the ſame manner: if any of 
them refuſed to comply with his command, 
he reproached them for their effeminacy, 
* and denounced the moſt dreadful judgs 
© ments againſt them.” Such, however, wag 
| the value of the hair in thoſe. days, that 
many rather ſubmitted to his cenſures, than 
part with it; and ſuch was the folly of the 
Vox. H. Y church; 
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CHAP. church, and of this ſaint in particular, that 


XXI. 


N the moſt ſolemn judgments were denounced 


againſt multitudes, for no other crime than 
not making ule of penknives and ſciſlars, 
to cut off an ornament beſtowed by nature. 


Bur not e wich ally W 


tions againſt long hair, the clergy reproached ; 


allo in the bitterneſs of their zeal, thole 


Who wore falſe locks, or garments of any 
other colour but white; who uſed inſtru- 


ments of muſic; vaſes of gold or ſilver: 


white bread; foreign wines; warm baths, 


or any thing calculated for indulgence or 


oſtentation. As the patriarch Jacob had re- 
poſed his head on a ſtone, they vociferated 
with particular acrimony againſt all thee 
who uled downy pillows, and even dealt out 
damnation among thoſe who were wicked 
enough to ſhave their beards; a crime, 
which, according to Tertullian, was an im- 
Ppious attempt to improve the works of the 


Creator. St. Paul, for what reaſon we know 


not, had declared that it was the glory of 
a woman,, but the ſhame of a man, to 
have long hair; the clergy ſor many ages 
had: implicitly adopted this opinion, and 
Aach it a little farther, had declared 


that 


} 
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at that to be cridthinal; which St, Paul had only 8 
d called ſhameful. Biſhop Serlo, preaching vv. 
an before Henry the Firſt, painted in ſuch odi- 

IS, ous colours the ſinfulneſs of long hair, that 

be obliged the king and all his courtiers to 
crop their heads immediately after. the ſer- 

vice, „Ik religion,” ſaid a wag, has made 

Kit damnation not to cut the hair, and 

« damnation to cut the beard, it ought in 
juſtice to have marked exactly where the 

one begins and the other ends.” Aaron, 
laid the clergy, wore a ſong beard, but we 

hear of none of the ancients who had long 
hair beſide Abſalom, and he was hanged by 

| It, as a viſible enen for ſo enormous 

aſin, a a4 . 9 ny 


Tur Anglo-Saxons were no o ſtrangers to or th | 
the uſe of linen, as appears from ſeveral gockings, 
anecdotes in their hiſtory ; and particularly r“ 
from this, That confeſſors frequently or- . 
dered the moſt obſtinate ſinners to wear e. 
woollen ſhirts next their bodies, as an ex- 
traordinary penance. It would ſeem, how- 
ever, that ſtockings, and other kinds of 
covering for the legs, were then but little 
uſed; as the clergy, who were the moſt 
wall of all others, frequently with naked 5 


IS legs, 
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one, P. legs, approached; the altar, and ia 
A mals; till the year ſeyen hundred and eighty- 
five, when a canon was made in theſe terms: 
„Let no miniſter of the altar preſume to 

ce approach it, to celebrate maſs, wich na- 

« ked legs; leſt his filthineſs appear, and 
Gd be offended.” Some perſons of con- 
dition had a kind of covering ſor their legs, 


ped about from the foot to the knee, as 
appears from the figures of Edward the 
Confeſſor, of Guido, count of Ponthieu, 
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Which was laſtened on with bandages, Wrap - 


and ſome athers, in the famous tapeſtry..of W vo 


Bayeux. But though many of the figures 
af this tapeſtry are without ſtockings ; yet 
- neither 1 in this, nor any other of the monu. 

ments, which repreſent the dreſs of theſe. 

times, are there any, without ſhoes; though 
it would ſeem, that mankind, were then ſo 
litile acquainted with the proper materials 
for this purpoſe, that, they, generally made 
them of wood. That the common people 
ſhould not be able to afford any other than. 
wooden, ſhoes, 1 in periods {o diſtant, does 

Not ſurpriſe us; but weare rather aſtoniſhed, 

when we are told. that. in the ninthi and 


tenth centuries, ſome of the greateſt, princes 


in Europe, were only equipped. in this man- 


ner; 


per; ſure enten that the i invention of cuar * 
the times had not then diſcovered any i A 
2255 was more creat or the 1 pet | 
Im 
Warn 5 two ſexes ate Aiſtinguiſhed dem 
each other, by the materials and faſhion of 
their dreſs, it is a certain ſign, that cultiva- 
| tion is arrived at no inconſiderable length. 
Among the ancient Germans there was, in 
this article, but little difference. Nor was 
there much more among the Anglo-Saxons, 
the moſt material was, chat the mantles of the 
women flowed down almoſt to the ground, 
whereas thoſe of the men were conſiderably ö 
ſhorter, ' Thoſe people, as well as the Danes, 
ſeem to have been fond of every kind of 
ornament, and particularly of gold chains 
and bracelets: gold chains were worn by 
officers of high rank as well civil as military, 
and being given by the ſovereigns, theſe. 
lovereigns were on that account frequently 
called by the poets, givers of gold chains. 
Bracelets of gold, or other precious mate- 
rials, are an ornament now ſolely appropri- 
ated to women. Among the Danes, however, 
they were indiſcriminately the ornament of 
either ſex; Earl Goodwin preſented king 
Hardicanute with gold bracelets for his arms, 


and 


I 
13.4 
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0 OY and ſo ſacred were ornaments of this kind 


| Cauſes of 0 
the revi- 
I val f 


des and Other, OWINg to the frequency of crimes and 


3 orna- | 


ment · 


ile mutual intercourſe or ſocial friendſhip 
among the inhabitants of Europe. Thoſe 


of finery. When the inſtitution of chivalry 
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then eſteemed, that they frequently ſwore 
by them, and are ſaid to have held an oath 
of this nature as tremendous and inviolable, 
as the gods of the p pagans did ug which Was 
From by the . . 


-þ N the Middle 40055 thare pred among 
mankind, ſuch an univerſal diſtruſt of each 


the weakneſs of laws, that there was but lit. 


_ promiſcuous meetings which diſtinguiſh po. 
liſhed nations, and call: both ſexes together, 
were unknown; hence neither ſex had then 
any other motive to induce it to dreſs than 
the love of cleanlineſs, and the innate defire 


ſtarted up, it gave a happy turn to this 
rudeneſs of manners; it afforded more pro- 
tection to the women, and conſequent]y 
enabled them to ſee more company; it in- 
troduced numerous meetings at tilts and 
tournaments, where the ladies were con- 
ſtituted the judges of valour and rewarders 
of the valiant, where their charms were 
ſuppoſed ic to add courage to the hearts, and 

ſtrength 
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uuength to the arms of their admirers; and © CHA. 
| where they were conſequently furniſhed wth vw 
| the! lrongeſt motives to decorate and em- 
belliſh their perſons. But beſides tilts and 
tournaments, in the Middle Ages, there 
aroſe allo 1 in Europe another kind of pub- 
lic meetings, called Fairs, to which both 
ſexes reſorted. While mutual diffidence 
and diſtruſt diffuſed their baleful influence; 
and there was hardly any ſecurity from 
rapine and murder, but in the caſtles 
and ſtrong holds of the barons, trade 
and commerce were in che moſt languid 
| fate; to revive them in ſome meaſure, 
fairs were firſt inſtituted, where mer- 
chants and traders brought their com- 
modities and expoſed them to ſale; but a 
bare ſale of goods for which there was 
but little demand, on account of the ſcar- 
city of money, did not at firſt anſwer the 
end of drawing many people together; 
the venders- in time, to allure the multi- 
tude, beſides the expoſure of their goods, 
entertained, them with a variety of pub- 
lic ſhows and diverſions, and from that 
time their fairs became the faſhionable 
places of rendeavous, and were not only 
another 
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or. another motive tor the ſex to els. 


endeavour 40 appear to ad 
allo afforded them the dal 2: tha 


Amiportant. Po 
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The ſane Subj continued, | 


B treating on the ſubject of tek, we enge. 
have already had occaſion to give ſome ow 
account of the ſplendour and magnificence mo.” 
of the ancient Eaſteris; in conſidering the the kan. 
preſent inhabitants of theſe regions, We mm 
fee them till governed by the ſame princi- 
ples, and led Pp; the lame love of often- 5 


| tation, 


Spout | is the Seil ruten 1 che ls ſeed, ” 
that the whole of their actions are guided 
ind influenced by each other. The women 
dreſs and uſe every means to appear beau- 
tiſul and engaging in order to pleaſe the 
men, and the men aſſume bravery atid every 
maſculine accompliſhment 1 in theit power, 
in order to pleaſe and render themſelves ac- 
ceptable to the women. In countries where 
the ſexes are allowed freely to keep com- 
pany with each other, ſuch mutual efforts 
on both ſides, as they appear to be the ef- 
 tefts of that company, paſs without exciting 
Vor. II. ed 2 any 
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any wonder ; but when we bel chat it 
the Eaſt women ſhould take the trouble t9 
decorate and adorn themſelves, when they 


are certain that theſe decorations and orna· 


ments cannot be ſeen by the other ſex, ve 
are aſtoniſhed, That women, however, do 
Du lo, is an inconteſtible fat; and ſo power- 
ful in the female breaſt is the paſſion of being 
- admired, that {ſhould a woman, as it fre · 
quently happens i in Aſia, have only once in 
- twenty years a chance of being ſeen and 
exciting that paſſion, ſhe would every day 
during that time uſe all poſſible endeavours 


to put herſelf n a condition to excite it. 


The Abbe Lambert, in his account of the 


manners and cuſtoms of the Eaſt, obſerves 
of the Chineſe women, that tough they 
are certain they can be feen by none but 


their female domeſtics, yet they every 


morning pals ſeveral hours in eee, and 
i adorning themſelves. 


Chineſe 
head: dreſs 1 


Tnover the Chineſe are, perhaps, the 


coſlly ang moſt regularly economical people on the 
elegant. globe, yet the dreſs of their women, and 


particularly the ornaments of their heads, 


are ſtrong inſtances of that love of finery 


and ſhow, which has ever prevailed in the 


_ Eaſt, 
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Faſt. The head-dreſs of their ladies com- CHAP. 


monly conſiſts of ſeveral ringlets of hair 


variouſly diſpoſed, and every where orna- 


mented with ſmall bunches of gold or ſilver 


flowers. Some of them adorn. their heads 
with che figure of a fabulous bird made of 
gold or ſilver, according to the quality of 
the perſon, which has a groteſque though 
magnificent, appearance. Ladies of the 
| firſt rank ſometimes have ſeveral of thoſe _ 


birds faſtened together in the ſhape 5 gl 5 


crown, the workmanſhip of Which is ex- 
quifitely curious. Young ladies generally 
wear a kind of crown made of paſteboard, 
covered with ſilk, ornamented with pearls, 
diamonds, and other jewels; and on the 
top of the head a bunch of flowers, either 
natural or artificial, in the middle of which 


is ſtuck ſmall wires with ſparkling jewels 


faſtened on their points, The drels of their 
bodies, though often made of the richeſt 
materials, and decorated, or rather loaded, 
with the moſt coſtly ornaments, is to the 
aſt degree clumſy and inelegant ; our rea- 
ders, however, will form a better idea of it 
by looking at a Chineſe figure, than we 
can convey by the moſt laboured ca(crp- . 


tion, 1 N 
8 Is 
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Il. 
Female 


dreſs in 


the Faſt 


Indies. 


though confined, are peculiarly attentive to 
ornament. Their garments are made of the 
fineſt ſilks, richly flowered with gold and 
fſtllver, and fitted to the ſhape with a degree 

of eaſe and elegance, which ſhews, that 

while they take nature for their model, 
their taſte in imitating her is far from being 
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Ix that cteating part of the Eaſt Indie 
farmedly' ſubject to the Moguls, the lex, 


5 contemptible. About the middle, they wear 46] 
a girdle elegantly embroidered, at the end for 
of which, where it is faſtened before, hangs ha 
a globe of gold, or a large pearl; but their er 
greateſt attention ſeems to be paid to their Al 
hair, which they dreſs i in a variety of forms, b 
as pyramids, triangles, creſcents, or in the c 
figure of ſome favourite flower or ſhrub. } 
This is done by gold - buckles and wires « 
intermixed with diamonds, and is a Work | 


ol much time and no leſs dexterity, though | 
after, all, more eaſily demoliſhed than an 
head - dreſs of any other faſhion. Beſides 
| theſe tedious and expenſive methods, chey 
have a leſs difficult and more common way 
ot dividing their hair into treſſes, which 
flow with careleſs caſe upon their ſhoulders, 


and to which they tie precious ſtones, and 
little Plates of gold; when thus dreſſed, to 
| be 


or wWwounE x oy 


be able to move the head in ſuch a manner . 
a8 to ſhew to the beſt advantage all its ſplen⸗ / 
dour and magnificence, is a ſemale art not > 
leſs dificultly: attained, than the proper ma. 
nagement of the fan was formerly in Europe, 
or the taking ſnuff with ſuch an air as to 
dilplay in the "moſt enchanting manner a 
RO aid a n diamond ringe Hin 


en! 1144 Ni Fir 1555 


1 has been a endes time immemorial, Far and | 
ir wamden db Piste Weir Gartz HP onderres u 
hang to them ſome trinket, hib either nin 
gratified their vanity, or was ſuppoſed to oo of : 
add ſome additional luſtre to their charms; eweld. 
but this cuſtom of giving torture by a —_ 
culous inciſion, and adding a ſuperfluous 
load to nature, has not been confined to the 
ears only, the ancient inhabitants of the Eaſt 
had noſe as well as ear jewels, and in ſe- 
veral parts of the world we find the cuſtom 
continued to this day. In ſome parts of 
the Indies they pierce one noſtril, and put 
into it a gold ring, in which is ſet the largeſt 
and fineſt diamond they can procure. Our 
late adventurers in queſt of ' diſcoveries to 
the South Sea, met a few inſtances of men 
who had ſomething like a feather ſtuck 
'verhil through both noſtrils; and in "New 

f n 
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South Wales, it was almoſt common for the 
men to thruſt the bone of ſome animal, five 


or ſix inches long, and nearly as thick as 


one's finger, through their noſes, which ſo 


| filled the noſtrils, that they not only Inufted 


diſagreeably, but were alſo obliged, con- 


ſlantly to keep their mouths open for breath, 


In Caramania-deſerta, not contented. as in 
N ſome countries with one ring, they make a 
ſecond hole on the tip of che oaks. and there 
faſten a ſecond. ring, which they. adorn with 
a ſprig of diamonds or of flowers, ſo as i in. 
5 tirely to cover one ſide-of the noſe. The | 
women of Perſia, and of ſeveral other coun- 
tries, {till continue the. ancient Fulton, of 
nene noſe, jewels, 1 ; 


Ta, us r hs * 3 leſ 
any part of the body except the. noſe with. 
out its particular ornamehts and decorations, . 
a noſe. embelliſhed with jewels, or other 
trinkets, has an excceding groteſque apr 
pPearance; but this is only the effect of cul- 
tom, from which the mind generally imbibes c 
the ideas of beauty, elegance, and even of 
utility and neceſſity. Thus the Hottentot 
is perſuaded that beauty is greatly aug- 
mented by a praper quantity ot. greaſe and 


uriney 


con 
bre 
lar, 


lit) 


or 'WOMEN, | 


urine. At Sriyrith; the women imagine it 
conſiſts in a plump fat body, with prominent 


breaſts. The Dutchman finds elegance in a 


1175 
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arge pair of trunk breeches; the miſer uti- 


ly! in that hoarded ſtore, which, even though 
ſlarving, he dare not make uſe of; and the 


man of faſhion thinks his coach almoſt as 


neceſſary, as the + eras does "For legs and 


his ſhoulders. 


Bur eating oth ſexes in ſome parts of - 
E. the Eaſt Indies adorn their noſes, the ladies in 
do not forget their ears alſo, which they _ 
generally pierce as in Europe, and load 
with gold and je wels. They likewiſe wear 
various kinds of necklaces,” bracelets, and 


Tings, many of which are of immenſe value 
there, and would be ſtill mote ſo among us. 
They have a variety of paints to improve 
the charms of nature, theſe they mix and 
lay fo artfully upon their cheeks and eyes, 
_ that it is exceedingly difficult to diſcover 


them; they likewiſe paint the extremities of 
che nails, but in this inſtance, departing en- 


tirely from nature, they lay on a fine red ſo 


thick, that on the ſlighteſt view it appears 


to be the work of art. Black moles on the 


face, have long been conſidered in the Eaſt 


. 


WV their poets, and works of their Painters, 
this fancied elegance is ſeldom forgot; and 
to ſupply it when wanting, was probably thc 

cauſe which firſt introduced black' patches, 

| Their poets alſo frequently mention falle 
. hair and feathers, ornaments, of which ve 
at preſent ſo much avail ourſelves. But 
beſides the arts of decoration and dreſs, the 
eaſtern women have, as in all other places, 
various other methods of attracting the at- 
tention. In Europ e, a fine lady ſometimes | 
draus the eyes of the multitude upon her 
8 by an elegant lnuff. box, or a brilliant ring; 
in Aſia, ſhe accompliſhes the ſame purpoſe 
by a nberal uſe of betel, a root chewed by 
all ranks and conditions, and with Which 
the more highly a female is [cenied, the 
more > ſhe i is in n the ton of her country. | 
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as particularly beautiful. * the Ho 


: 9 betel is not the only ching Ld the 
ladies depend on to draw the attention of 
the men, they alſo uſe for: this purpoſe a 
great variety of the moſt coſtly eſſences and 
| perfumes, whoſe aromatic flavour 1 18 brought 
to the higheſt perfection by an indulgent 7 
climate and a vertical ſun. Of theſe they 


are ſo exceedingly fond, that the N - 
0 
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and jewels ; F for they are ſeldom without 


be perſumed flower, or fruit, in their 


hands ; when they have none ot theſe, they 
hold a phial of! precious eſſence, which they, 


LY 


from time to time, ſprinkle on their gage 


ments, although they are perfumed afreſh 


every time they put them on. They haye 


likewiſe | in the Eaſt peculiar modes of at- 


trating our ſex by the voluptuouſneſs of their 
figures, by their manners, and by their con- 


verſation; all which are calculated to excite 
paſſion and deſire, Among the Balliaderes, 


ordancing girls of the Eaſt, we meet with a 
piece of dreſs, or « ornament, of a very par- 


ticular nature. To prevent, their breaſts from 


| growing too large, or ill- -ſhaped, they incloſe | 


them in caſes made of exceeding light wood, 
which are joined together, and buckled 


behind; theſe caſes are ſo ſmooth and plia- 


ble, that they yield to the various attitudes 
of the body, without being flattened, or in- 
juring the delicacy of the ſkin; the outſide 


of chem is covered with gold leaf, and ſtud- 
ded with diamonds. This ornament is well 
calculated to prevent the laxity induced by 


a hot climate, and while it thus preſerves 
the beauties Of nature, it does not ſo much 


Vol. II. * 17 . $ - | A a 'F n ; conceal 
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Faſtern | 


magnifi- | 
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- conceal them as to hinder the heavings ani 


palpitations of the boſom from * 


„ 


Was we to ſurvey all Aſia, we "would 


every where meet with the ſtrongeſt prool; 


of ſplendour and magnificence; but we ſhall 
finiſh what we have to ſay of it, by a rela- 
tion of the ſtate in which the Portugueze 4 
originally found Ormus, when they firſt. 
ſailed into the Gulph of Þ erſia. The 
« ſtreets were covered with mats, and in 
* ſome places with carpets; ; and the linen 


| « awnings, which were ſuſpended from the 


« Aſia, who, were inſtructed from their i „ 


5 tops of the houſes, prevented any incon- 
e yenience from the heat of the ſun. Indian 
8 « cabinets, ornamented with gilded vales, 
or china filled with flowering ſhrubs, or 
* aromatic plants, adorned their apartments; 5 
6 « camels, laden with water, were ſtationed — 
* in the public ſquares; ; Perſian wines, per- 
« fumes, and all the delicacies of the table, 
* were furniſhed in the greateſt abundance, 
and they had the muſic of the Eaſt i in its 
a higheſt. perfection. Ormus was crowded - 
„with beautiful women from all parts « of 


4 
a 11 
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7 
11 
* 
- 


«6 


bo « fancy in all the. arts of riet and 
| | | eigh- 


«az 


dtrels, 
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be « heightening the pleaſures of voldpwous 
«© love. Univerſal opulence, an extenſive 


commerce, a refined luxury, politeneſs in 

« the men, and gallantry in the women, uni- 

a ted all their attractions to make this * 
bf * the ſeat of pleaſure,” 


Or all the people with which: we are cos 
yet acquainted, the inhabitants of the ex- 


tenſive continent of America, ſeem to be in 


general the leaſt favoured by nature, and to 
have made themlelves the leaſt affiſtance by 


art. In many places, ſeemingly but alittle 
niled in the faculties of their minds above 
the beaſts of their foreſts, they are not 
yet acquainted wich the uſe of fire, of 
houſes, or of clothing; and where they are 
acquainted with them, it is only in ſo imper- 
fect a manner, that they do not derive from 
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them half the advantages they are capable 


of affording. In ſuch a condition, and fitu- 
ated in regions inhoſpitably barren, they 
have few. materials for dreſs, and ſtill leſs in- 
genuity in uling them; as the appetite 1 for 
bar 1s viſible among them, it 


frequently exerts itſelf in forming, what in 


. As 


Europe would be reckoned the moſt 58. 
tcſque and laughable appearances, 
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A of untutored nature, and conſequently have 
a greater ſimilarity in their dreſs and orna. 
ments than any other people, we ſhall only 
give a ſhort and general deſcription of them, 
without deſcending i into the differences which 
| diſtinguiſh the various tribes and nations 
from each other. There are. few American 
ornaments in more eſteem than garters; 
| theſe the women make of buffaloes hair, and 
| adorn them as highly as they can with beads 
and ſhells, taking care at the ſame time 
to diſpole their other garments. ſo as to 
| ſhew them to the belt advantage ; beſides 
lheſe, they wear alſo pieces of deer-ſkin, 
which they tie to the outſides of their legs, 
and hang to them tortoiſe-ſhells, pebbles, 
and beads of various colours and ſizes. But 
the legs are not the only parts of the body ; 
decorated. with this kind of finery; both 
ſexes. are frequently ſeen ſo loaded with 
- ſhells from head to foot, as to excite the 
laughter of an European, This cuſtom of 
adorning themſelves with beads and ſhells 
may, however, not be altogether the effect 

of oftentation and love of finery ; beads 
and ſhells are their current money, and a 
perſon thus adorned, perhaps, carries his 

_ whole 


whole property about him, the better to 
| n it e 1 ſtolen. 1 
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| Bx8IDES the ornaments that are Alte pro- = 
| duce of their country, the Canadians of both 
| ſexes, ſince they became acquainted with the 
Europeans, are exceedingly fond of linen 


| ſhirts: they do not wear them under their 


garments as vith us, but hang chem on over 
the whole, and neither change nor put them 


off till they drop piece by piece from their 


backs. Several of the men take much pains 
in adorning their hair with trinkets, and 
drefling 1 it in a variety of fantaſtical figures, 
by the help of furs and feathers, The wo- 
men ſcarcely ever decorate theirs with any 


thing but greaſe and powder of ſpruce bark, 


except upon extraordinary occaſions, when 
they daub it over with vermillion, or tie it 
up in the ſkin of an eel, or a ſnake, ſo as to 


make it reſemble the queue which the gentle- 


men wear in Europe. On days of particular 
leltivity, they ſometimes dreſs themſelves 
in robes painted with figures of birds and 
other animals, and ornamented with ſhells 


and pieces of porcelain; theſe are frequently 
bordered with porcupines hair, curiouſly 
Th Ie e 
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XXII. 
SH ſhining colours, ſo artfully intermixed, as 


to have 1 no inelegant appearance. 


1 BETORI they were fupplied with other 
ornaments from Europe, the Americans of 
both ſexes uſed ſuch ſhining ſtones as 
were the produce of their own country, 
_ tying them to their hair, to their noſes and 

| ears, With the fibres of a deer's ſinew; but 
ſince our intercourſe with them, ey have 
| uſed braſs and ſilver rings for their ears 
| and their fingers; beſides which, they faſten 
large buttons and knobs of braſs to various 
parts of their attire, ſo as to make a tink- 
ling when they walk or run. Both ſexes 
| eſteem thele as ornaments of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing nature, and load themſelves vith 
them in the utmoſt proportion that their 
: ability will reach to; ſo that our European | 
_ traders judge of the fortune of an American 
by the trinkets on the crown of his head, at 
his ears, wriſts, fingers, &c.; by the quantity 
of red paint daubed on his 3 and by the 
finery at the collar of his ſhirt, if he happens 
to have one, which is tar from being always 
the caſe, FE Ne: 


= 1 ben 


er 
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ALTHOUGH the ſame attire, and the ſame eng. 


ornaments, are indiſcriminately uſed both 45 
Difthne- 


by the. male and female ſavages, yet their A 


dreſs is not altogether without ſexual dif- ue ſexes 
tinctions. The women bore ſmall holes in 
the lobes of the ears for their ear-rings in 
Europe; the hole which the men make for 


oy dress. 


that purpoſe extends almoſt from one ex- 


tremity of the external ear to the other. The 
men are frequently decorated with plumes + 


of feathers and enſigns of war on their 


heads; the women, though they ſometimes 
make uſe of feathers, ſeldom or never wear 
them in this manner. The men rarely ap- 5 
2 pear without ſome of their warlike weapons, 
or the trophies of their victory faſtened to 
various parts of their bodies; the women 
| ſcarcely ever appear armed but in eaſes of 
neceſſity, and as rarely wear any of the 
{oor of the ſlam. | 1 


1 


Varl. 
8 „ 


Souz nations of ſavages, not Liner =] Stains in 


| 4..t he Ain | 


 # # IS 3 


: dalle Flom the « body, five OReOTY to the oma» 


ment of 


ornament the body itſelf by inciſions, ſtain- avage. 
ings, and paint. The Chileſian women 1 


2 U }; 1 
the province of Cuyo, and the plains o 


the ak be of the Andes, paint FR pitt 


of 
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of theit faces of a green colour. In "IVE 
of the iſlands lately diſcovered in the Great 


Southern Ocean, a variety of indelible ſtains 


are made in different parts of the body, by 
certain materials which ſink into ſmall punc. 


tures made in the ſkin. In Otaheite, this 
operation is called tattowing, and reckoned 


ſo eſſentially neceſſary, that none of either 
ſex muſt be without it, eſpecially the wo- 
men, who are generally marked in the form 


of a 7 on every part of their toes and fin- 


gers. But the part on which theſe ornaments 


aare laviſhed with the greateſt profuſion, is 


the breech, which, 1n both ſexes 1s ſtained 
with 4 deep black; and above that, as high a 
as the ſhort rib, are drawn arches which take 
a lighter {hade as they ariſe, and ſeem to be 
diſtinguiſhing marks of honour, as they are 


ſhown by both ſexes with an : oftentatious 


pleal ure. 


Tursz are almoſt the only ornaments 


uſled in this part of the globe; as to the 
dreſs, it differs little in the two ſexes, and 


conſiſts moſtly of looſe garments, ſuch as 


we have already ſeen were uſed by almoſt all 


nations in their rude and unpdliſhed late. 
People of condition, however, in Otaheite 


are 
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are diſtinguiſhed, not as among the ancients, cap. 


by their great variety of changes of raiment, YU 


b but by the quantity which they wear at 
by | 
% once ; ſome of them wrap around their bo- 
1C- | 
2 dies ſeveral webs of cloth, each eight or ten 
yards long, and two broad, and throw = 


large piece looſely over all by way 3 
cloak, or even two of theſe pieces, if they 
wilh to appear in extraordinary ſtate. Thus 
the magnificence of unpoliſhed nations 
ſeems always to have exerted itſelf in quan- 
| tity only. Abraham dreſſed: a whole calf, 
and ſerved it up at an entertainment to two' 
angels. Joſeph helped his brother Benja- 
min to five times as much vittuals as his 
brethren; and the ſame idea of quantity 
ſeems to have been regarded in all. the feaſt- 
ings of the heroes of Homer, and ſome 
other of the ancients; nay, it deſcended 
among the Greeks, even to the periods of 
their greateſt cultivation. One of the diſ- 
unguiſhing privileges of the Spartan kings 
was, that they were to ſit firſt down to a 
feaſt, and be ſerved with a double portion | 
of whatever was at table. As theſe diſtinc- 
tions of rank by the quantity of dreſs only, 
mult, in hot countries, be exceedingly trou- 
blefome; the ladies of Otaheite always un- 
Von., B b cover 


5 head- 5 
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CHAP. cover 1 as live as the waiſt in the 


* 


evening, throwing off every thing with the 


ſame eaſe and freedom as our ladies would | 


lay aſide a glove, cloak, or ſupernumerary 


handkerchief. 


Singular 
kind of 


1 dreſs i bs - 
| Otakeite, 


SINGULAR as this mode of dreſſing and 


: | undreſling may appear to us, that of decora- 
ting their heads is hardly leſs ſo. They 
ſometimes wear upon them little turbans, 
but their more common dreſs, and what they 


chiefly pride themſelves in, is long threads 


of human hair, plaited lo as hardly to be 


5 thicker than ſewing ſilk, and often a mile 
or more in length, without a ſingle knot; 
_ thele they wrap round their heads in a man- 


ner that ſhews they are neither void of taſte 
nor elegance, flicking flowers and ſprigs 


of evergreen among them, to give them the 


greater variety. European ſatiriſts are apt 
to declaim againſt our ladies for ſpending ſo 
much time under the operation of a French 


hair-dreſſer, while even theſe untutored 


people cannot be ſuppoſed to employ much 


leſs in twiſting lo many yards of rope round : 


their heads, and giving it the neceſſary de- 
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Wx left our ſketches of the dreſs of Eu- XIII. 


rope at thoſe periods of time, called the | 
| Remarks ; 


Middle Ages; and ſhall now reſume them on . 
at theſe, which have only a little preceded dreſs of 


| Europe. | 
our own. Should we endeavour to give LO: 


minute deſcription of the preſent dreſs of 
Europe, the attempt would be like painting 


he colour of a camelion, or the ſhape of a 


proteus; both which would be changed long . 


before we could finiſh our taſk. We ſhall, 
therefore, content ourſelves with a few ge- 


_ neral obſervations on the Tubjeft, | 


Wurx the revival! ar arts and ſeiences 
began to poliſh the minds of our anceſtors, 
and to give birth to new ideas; when trade 


and commerce began · to furniſh new mate- 


rials, for the more elegant modes of decora- 
tion, the paſſions of the ſex for dreſs began 
alſo to aſſume ne and unreſtrainable powers, 


and often hurried them to ſuch unjuſtifiable 


lengths, that, deaf to reaſon, the embelliſh- | 


ments which they thought were wanting, in 8 


order to make the ſame brilliant appearance 

| 45 their neighbours, could not be diſpenſed 

with; though purchaſed at the price of re- 
putation, and the ruin of fortune. Greece 


and Rome had often ſuffered by the ſame 
EE. evil; 
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4111 and had often enacted ſumptuary _ 
to reſtrain it: ſuch laws no became abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in Europe, and ſeveral of 


them were publiſhed by Henry the Fourth, 
of France; who ſaw, with regret, the women 
ol his exhauſted kingdom, exhauſting them. 


ſelves ſtill more by the extravagance of their 


drels. He was not, however, the firſt po- 


tentate who had recourſe. to this method; 
ſeveral, both before and after him, publiſhed 


edits, aſcertaining the utmoſt limits of finery 
to which every rank and condition of life | 
might proceed; and beyond which they ; 


were not to go, Without en them. 


ſelves to a ren penalty INT 


Mi we center. * Soak. greater 


the value of money was in the times we are 
ſpeaking of, than at preſent, it will appear, . 
that women were then much more coſtly in 


their dreſs than at this period, ſo much de- 
claimed againſt, In the fifteenth century, 


Laura, the celebrated miſtreſs. of the no leſs 
celebrated Petrarch, wore on her head a fil- 


ver coronet, and tied up her hair, with knots 


of jewels, „ Her dreſs, ſays the, Author 


of the life of Petrarch, * was magnificent; 


but, in particular, ſhe had ſilK gloves bro- _ 


66 caded 


#. 
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near four pounds ſterling, and none but the ” 


| nobility were allowed to wear it. Women 
ok inferior rank wore crowns of flowers, and 


otherwiſe ' dreſſed themſelves with all the 
magnifience which circumſtances and ſump- 5 
tuary laws would allow. In the ſixteenth 
century. we have a particular detail of the 


| wedding cloaths of Mary, daughter of Sir 
| John Neville, when married to Sir Gervale 


Clifton, the whole expence of which a- 


mounted to twenty- -five pounds twelve {hil- 


lings and threepence; a a ſum equal i in value 


to about ten times the ſame quantity of ou. 
preſent money. The chief articles with 


which the bride was furniſhed were ruſlet 


and white damaſk, black velvet bonnets and 
ſurs of various animals, as white hares, 
white lambs, black rabbits, &c.; and it is 


worth remarking, that in the whole' cata- 


| logue there is only two yards of ribbon. 


A wedding-ring made of gold is particularly 
taken notice of; a circumſtance, from which 


it would appear, that the generality of wed- 
ding-rings in thoſe. times were of ſome 


inferior metal. 


A MOST 


_ dreſs and 


„ ate ute. - 
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cna?. A Most extenſive acquiſition to the ma. 
IV terials of the toilette, was now introduced; 
be an., this was linen, which had hitherto been 
terial for Known in Europe only as a curioſity ; or at 
wmameant moſt as a decoration of the elevated and 
brought opulent: cambrics and lawns ſoon followed, 
as in improvement ; and after theſe, fine 
laces were invented, of which women, al. 
moſt ever ſince, have fo much availed 
themſelves. The art of weaving ſilk, ſo 
as to make garments, had, for ſome time, 
been known; but that of making it into 
ribbons, ſeems to have been yet in its in. 
| fancy ; ; they have fince, however, become 
fo general, that they make an indiſpenſible 
part of the dreſs of every female, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt ſtation. Diamonds 
had long been known in the Eaſt, and ſome 

_ centuries before this, were introduced into 
Europe; but the art of poliſhing them was 
unknown; and in their natural ſtate they { 


did not  ſhew half their luſtre, "It was not 1 
| s They * in the treaſury of St, Denis, a claſp of the a 
mantle which the kings of France uſed to wear on the day of their KE 
| coronation ; this piece is very ancient; and has what is called, four 8 
natural points. There is likewiſe, in the ſame treaſury, a relic almoſt 8 
as ancient, and adorned with eight natural points; but all theſe ſtones i; 


are ſmall, black, and no way agreeable to the eye» Theſe, and ſome 


Jong 
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Jong after, however, that the art of poliſh- 


ing them, by means of their own duſt, and 


that required more time, as well as more 


materials. r 


plan we have laid down, to give a particu- 
lar deſcription of all the different forms that 


4 


ant, and almoſt ineſtimable jewel which it is at preſent, when properly 
ne by the art of the lapidary. 
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ſo giving them all their diſtinguiſhing brilli- 
ancy, was diſcovered. All theſe, and ſome - 
others of leſs importance, were acquiſitions OY 
to the ſtock of female ornament, and ren. 
dered the buſineſs of the toilette a matter 


talte, than it had ever done before. From 
the fourteenth century, in which America 
and the Indies were diſcovered, to the pre- 
ſent time, the variations of female dreſs and 
ornament have been more owing to the in- 
conſtancy of manners, and inſtability of 

faſhion, than to the addition of "OY: new 2 


_ Atruougn, it is not. abs wth ihe 


dreſs has aſſumed, in conſequence _ of dif- 
ferent materials and different faſhions. We 
think it incumbent on us to make ſome 


others preſerved i in the . of the curious, in n various. parts of . 
Europe, fully demonſtrate, that even the diamond, before the art of £ 
giving it a proper poliſh was diſcovered, was far from being that brilli- 
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RAS. Oben ne on theſe forms, in a few of the 


ages immediately preceding thoſe in which 

Ve live. In the reign of Henry the Second, 

of Richard the F irſt, and of John, the Jadie 

wore long cloaks, which being thrown over 

their ſhoulders, hung down to their heel; 
behind, and were ſcarcely viſible before. 

In the time of Richard the Second, Chaucer / 

deſcribes the dreſs of the women'as highly 

immodeſt. Queen Anne, conſort of Richard | 

the Second, firſt mtroduced the cuſtom of 

__ riding, as preſently uſed by the ladies; 

| before her time, they rode with a leg on 

each ſide of the horſe: ſhe likewiſe brought 

into faſhion high head-dreſſes, in the ſhape 

of a ſugar-loaf, with ſtreamers which Wan- 

toned behind them in the wind; and gowns 

with long trains, which in Walking were 

turned up, and tied to the girdle. Queen 

Mary ſeems tõ have been the firſt who 

brought in the great ſtarcheU' ruff, which 

vas alſo worn during the reign of Elizabeth, 

in vchoſe time alſo the ladies were muffled up 

to the chin, with long picked ſtays and hoop 

petticoats. Elizabeth is alſo ſaid to have 

been the firſt who introduced ſtockings into 

England, nothing being wore before her 

time but hoſe, which were breeches and 


ſtockings 
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flocking all of one piece. In the time of 5 
James the Firſt, the tub farchingale firſt ap- 
peared; it made the women look ſo large 

round the hips, that the lady of Sir Peter 
Wyche being introduced“ to one of the 
Sultanas at the Port, was aſked by her if all ZE 
the Engliſh-· women were made in a manner 

ſo extraordinary. In the laſt century, both 


ly ſexes allowed their hair to hang down. over : 
d their foreheads, till it reached their eye · 
of brows, Male arrogance is apt to ſuppoſe 


that whim and caprice have dictated every 
faſhion that the other ſex have followed; 
but have they leſs dictated to us, or have 
ve been lower in obeying them? In the 
time of Edward the Third, the men wore 
| hoods buttoned under the chin, ſtockings of 
various colours, girdles of gold and ſilver, 
and ſhoes with Jong toes turned up and 
lallened to their knees with chains of gold. 
Chaucer mentions, that the cloaths of the 
men were in his time ſcalloped; punched, 
chiſeled full of holes, and trailing upon 
che ground. Henxy the Fifth oxdained that 
no man ſhould wear {hoes more than ſix 
inches wide; at the toe. Edward the Fourth 1 
ordered that no gown or mantle ſhould be I 
uſed, which was not long enough to cover 
Vol. II. Ge: the 
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the buttocks and other parts not uſually ex- 
poſed to view. Did the fair ſex ever exhibit 


* faſhions more whimſical ? Did my drels 
TY themlelves leſs agreeably to nature? 


Al kinds 
ee ee promulgated, previous to that of Chriſli- 
anity, had interwoven, in its eflence, a 
number of ceremonies, where grandeur and 
magnificence were oftentatiouſly diſplayed, 
Theſe religions, thereſore, inſtead of diſ- 
2 couraging, Father encouraged ornament and 
finery. But the Author'of the Chriſtian 
fyſtem, having taught, by bis example, as 
well as his doctrine, the utmoſt plainneſs 
and ſimplicity, it, in time, became faſhion- 
able for ſuch of the members of that ſyſtem, 
as had more zeal than underſtanding, to ex- 
claim, in the bittereſt terms, againſt every 
ſpecies of dreſs that had any other object in 
view than to cover ſhame, and defend from 
cold. This rage of turning all things into 
the moſt primitive ſimplicity, ſeemed riſing 
to the zenith of its glory, about the time 
the Protector began to make ſome figure 
in England. During his adminiftration, it 
openly triumphed over ſenſe, reaſon; and 
Laan i Women were then in ſo much 


ment de- 
ſpiſed in 
5 the time 
of Crom 


Altos f every religion, which had been 


dil. grace, 


it 
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liſgrace, that they were denied all kinds of 


ornament ; and even the beauties beſtowed 
by nature, were conſidered as criminal diſ- 


advantages to the fair poſſeſſors, and ſuffi. 
cient motives to induce every Chriſtian to 
ſhun their company; ; becaule it was e 

ble to be in it without nes 


Tax 1 ofien echoed the, following 


RW ai that man being « conceived in fin, 
and brought forth in iniquity, is a ſlave to 
the fleſh, till regenerated by the ſpirit; that 
it was his complaiſance for woman that firſt 
- wrought his debaſement, that he ought not 
therefore to glory in his ſhame, nor love the 
fountain of his corruption; that he ſhould 
not marry; on account of love, affection, or 
the ſocial joys of wedlock, but purely, to 
increaſe the number of the ſaints, which he 
ſhould never attempt to do without prayer 
and humiliation, that his offspring might 
5 thereby, avoid the curſe, Such being the 
notions inſtilled into the people, the moſt 
virtuous emotions of nature were conſidered 
as ariſing, from original guilt, and beauty 
avoided as an inſtrument in the bands of 
Satan, to ſeduce the hearts of the faithful. 
Even the women, caught, with the unnatural 
| Cc 2 contagion, 
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s 


CHAP. contagion, laid aſide the ornaments of their 


XXII. 


ſex; and endeavoured to make themſelves 
appear diſguſting by humiliation and faſting: 
nay, ſome of them were ſo much afraid of 

' ornament, that they « even conſidered cloaths 

of any kind as a finful decoration, and a 
lady, full of that idea, came into the church 
where Cromwell ſat, in the condition of our 
original mother before ſhe plucked the fig 


. leaf, that ſhe might dez as The ſaid, a Wd to 
the 8 1 ET) 
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ſions take 


an oppo 


= tion. N 


the more forcibly they have been bent, fly 
ſite direc- the more violently i in the oppoſite direction, 
ſo the reſtoration was no ſooner brought 
about, than all this public enthufiaſm van- 
iſhed, and elegance of dreſs and levity of 
manners, ſoon became more the faſhion than 


| flovenlineſs and puritaniſm had been beſore. 


the pleaſure of love took the lead of all 
others, But beauty, unconneRed with vir- 1 
tue, was the object of this love, it Was 
therefore void of honour. or morality, in I 
conſequence of which, fonale-winue, leb. 
bed of its reward, became leſs inflexible, 
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Bur as the bümen paſſions, like ſprings, ; 


Pleaſure was now the univerſal] objeR, and 


and a total degeneracy of manners enſued. 


IN 


ir Ix every country where dreſs is under-the os ar. 
X11. 

ej direction of taſte and judgment, it is fo con- 

9 rived as neither altogether to conecal, nor es e 
altogether to diſcover, the beauties, of the. cifereat 
ſemale form. This general rule, however, 2 
has not been without exceptions; in all ue. 
countries, antiquated prudes, and women 
outrageoully virtuous, muflle themſelves like 
Egyptian mummies, and exclaim in the bit- 
terneſs of their hearts againſt the nakedneſs _ 

of the reſt of the ſex*; while on the other 

hand, women of leſs rigid principles, and 

| thoſe abandoned to Proflitution, throwing = 

aide all decency, ſeem to wiſh that the whole = 

ſemale toilette were reduced to the original 

lig- leaf. Some nations too, are leſs delicate 

in this reſpe& than others. The Italians 

and French have ever been remarkably ſo, 

while the Spanilh have fallen into the oppo- 

| ſite extreme. At Venice, the. ladies in the 

beginning of the laſt century, dreſſed in ſuch 

light thin ſtuffs, that not only the ſhape of 


the body, but even the colour of the ſkin, 


In be LO end of the fourteenth century; a den of the order 
ol st. Auguſtine, who had acquired great reputation for piety declaimed 
lo ſuccesfully at Pavia againſt the ornaments of the times, that many 
ladies renouncing their Gnery, appeared in all the N why 28 | 

ſuppoſedly infpired monk dictated to them. 


. 


Was 
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was eaſily ſeen through them; and at thi 


day the dreſs of their wooden women, i 
hardly more decent than that of our common 


proſtitutes. | The French ladies are little 


Tels diſtinguiſhed lor their looſeneſs of dreſs 


than their neighbours the Italians; almoſt 
tlie only difference is, that, more light and 
fantaſtic, they have flown with greater 7 


. ö pidity from one faſhion to another. In the 


fourteenth century, they appeared. half na- 
ked at public aſſemblies, and in the public 
walks dreſled ſo much like the men, that they 


could hardly be diſtinguiſhed from them but 
by the voice and complexion. / Such have 


long been the modes of dreſſing in Italy and 


France, as to endeavour to ſhow every 


charm which can with any tolerable degree 


ol decency be diſplayed. While in Spain, 


where the ſpirit of chivalry is hardly extin- 


| guilhed, and where the women conſequently 


ſtill retain a little of the romantic dignity 


which was annexed to it, ſo far from {how- 


ing their nakedneſs, they have hardly as yet 
condeſcended even to ſhow their faces 10 
the other lex. e 4% l 910 


\Tuover the French have at preſent 


taken the lead in dictating every fantaſtical 
faſhion | 
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ſihnon to the reſt of Europe, it would ſeem e e 
that formerly the Italians were not leſs diſ- rw 
tinguiſhed on this account. Petrarch deſ- 
cribing the dreſs of Italy in his time, mentions 

ſhoes with pointed toes, ſo long that they 
reached to the knees; head-drefles with wings; 

and adds, that the men furrowed their fore- | 

| heads with thoſe ivory needles with, which 

the women faſtened their hair; and (queezed 

| their ſtomachs with machines of iron. The 
pointed ſhoes were not, however, peculiar 

| to Italy, they were worn all over Europe; | 

| and were either faſtened to the knee, or had 

an iron ſpike ſometimes an ell long prqject- 55 

ing from the toe. Theſe, and the iron ma- 
chines, were certainly, leſs natural, and 
conſequently more ridiculous, than any 
lantaſtic failion which has pee in Flgs 
lantaſtic ons 


5 9. 7 1 » 


As the ornamental part of anda; is cer- Co. 
dictory ſa- 

tainly meant to heighten the beauties Of gie in 
nature, nothing can be more evident than "nd 
that it ſhould always coincide with her de- 
ligns, wherever ſhe is not defective or lux- 
uriant. Such we preſume are the ideas of 

true taſte, but ſuch, however, have not 
yoo been thoſe adopted by the leaders of 


faſhions. 
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the female waiſt greatly too large; to re- 
5 medy which, the {{iffelt ſtays were laced on 
in the tighteſt manner, Teſt the young ladies 
ſhould become clumſy, or crooked. To- 


to be diſcovered, that beſides the uneaſineß 
ariſing from being tight laced, it frequently 
on produced the very effects it was intended io 
prevent. Phyſicians and philoſophers now 
6 declaimed againſt ſtays, and they were by 
many laid aſide with ſuch abhortence, tha 


| diſcovered that our mothers had been all i in 
the wrong, and that nature had not made the 
female waiſt nearly ſo large as it ought to 
have been; but the ladies ſupp lied this de- 
feat fo well with cloaths, that about the 
years ſeventeen hundred and fifty/nine and 
ſeventeen hundred and fixty, eve woman, 
old and young, had the RON 
big with child. In ten or kur years 
the faſhion began to take the oppofie 
direction again, and ſmall waifts ate now 
eſteemed ſo great a beauty, tat, in en 
deavouring to Fiete ene women have 
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fallin Towards the beginning of the 
preſent century, it ſeems to have been the 
prevailing opinion, that nature had made 


wards the middle of the century, it began 


the faſhion took ite a different turn. We 


of being 


1 IH 134 4 out- 
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outdone all the efforts of their ne een 0 . 


in the beginning of the century. Such have < 
been the revolutions of the waiſt within theſe . 
fifty years, thoſe of the breaſts and ſhoulders 
have not been leſs conſpicuous. | About the 
beginning of the century, it was highly 1 in- 
decent to be naked a few inches below the 
chin. About the middle of it, ſhe was dreſ- 
ſed in the kigheſt taſte who ſhowed the 
greateſt part of her breaſts and ſhoulders. 
Some years afterward, every female of what- 
ever condition was muffled up to the ears. 
At preſent that mode is diſcarded, and the 
naked breaſts and ſhoulders begin again to 
3 appear. As we have already ſeen, that in 
all countries women have been particularly 
ſolicitous about the ornament and dreſs of 
1 their heads, fo in ours theſe have been an 
object of ſo much attention, that the mate- 
rials employed. and the variations produced 
by chem, are beyond our power to deſcribe. 
We ſhall only, therefore, obſerve in general, 
; that the d of the preſent 1 times has a 
near reſemblance to that which we have al- 
I ready, delineated, as uſed by. the ladies of 
ancient Rome, and conſiſts of ſo much wool, 
falſe hair, pomatum and paſte, and of ſo 
many quilts, combs, pins, curls, ribbons, 
Vor. . . laces, 


— 
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cna P. laces, and other materials, that the head of 
a modern lady in full dreſs, is commonly 
ſomething more than one-third of the length 

olf her whole figure. We muſt, however, 
boblerve, in juſtice to the ſex, that ſuch prẽ- 
poſterous modes of drefling : are not peculiar 

do them alone; the men have not been leſs 
rapid in their changes, nor have theſe 
changes given proofs of a more elegant 

tale, or a more  folid judgment. 
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Bur beſides the methods of ornament 
and dreſs common to all nations, the women 
of Europe have a variety of others, by 
which they endeavour to attract the atten- 
tion and attach the heart. Among thoſe we 
may reckon every gentcel and polite female 
accompliſhment, ſuch as muſic, drawing, 
dancing, to all which we may add that cor 
reſpondent ſoſtneſs of body and of mind, 
that radiance which ſparkles in their eyes, 
and the melody that flows from their tongue, 
their unaffected modeſty, and the nameleſs {| 
other qualities which ſo eminently diflin- 
guiſh them from all the women who arc 


educated only to become ſlaves, and mini- 


1 ſters of Pleaſure, to the tyrant man. 


ws 


BP 
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We ſhall finiſh this ſubje by obſerving, 


that though almoſt in every country the 
ſexes are diſtinguiſhed from each other by 


their dreſs and ornaments, yet another diſ- 
tinction which is of ſome ule in ſociety, 
ſcems but little attended to. In many places 
there is no diſcovering a married woman 
from a virgin. In England, and ſeveral 
other countries where the marriage cere- 
mony is performed | with a ring, this being 
perpetually worn, is, when a lady has not a 
glove upon her hand, a mark by which ſhe 
_ diſcovers herſelf to be married ; but in Scot- 
land, and other places where no ring 1s uſed 
at the marriage ceremony, no Fee Fs 
ring is uſed afterwards. The Swils are, in 
ſome parts of their country, the only . 
ve have met with, who ſeem to think it 
neceſſary that married and unmarried women 
ſhould be viſibly diſtinguiſhed from. each 
other ; the unmarried ſeparate their long hair 
into two diviſions, and allow it to hang at 


full length braided with ribbons; after mar- 


riage theſe treſſes are no lon ger allowed to 
hang down, but are twiſted round the head, 
and fixed at the crown with large ſilver 
pins: hence a married woman is eaſily dil. 


Dd2 tinguiſhed 
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c r tinguiſhed from a fingle one, and a man 
runs no riſque of accoſting a wife in the 
language which he means only to ſpeak to 


a virgin. 


= 
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VF all that variety of a which ſo c 
differently agitate the human breaſt, A 
none work a greater change on the ſenti- wo. 
ments, none more dulcity | and expand the 
feelings, than love. Being compounded of 

all the tender, of all the humane and diſin- 
tereſted virtues, it calls forth at once all their 
loft ideas, and exerts all their good offices“. 
The declaration of this ſocial and benevolent 

| paſſion to the object that inſpires it, is what 
we commonly call courtſhip, and the time of 

this courtſhip, notwithſtanding the many em- 
barraſſments and uneaſineſſes which attend it, 

is generally conſidered as one of the hap- 

pieſt periods of human life, at leaſt ſo long 

as thè lover is ſupported by hope, that Pim: 

ſant delirium of the ſoul. 


he reverend Me, bend, . of Triſtram Shandy, uſed to ſay, 
hat he never felt the vibrations of his heart ſo much in uniſon with 
virtue, as when he was in love; and that whenever he did a mean or 

unworthy action, on examining himſelf ſtrictly, he found that at that 
time he was looſe from every ſentimental attachment to the fair ſex, | 


Tuo 
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cna?. Throvch the declaration of a onſficn b 


benign and gentle as that which we have 
3 now deſcribed, cannot in either ſex be con. 
atk, d fidered as ſhameful or diſtonourable ; yet 
females _ 
ee the great Author of nature, throughout the 
\ ſeems a wide extent of his animated works, appears 
Ys to have placed the privilege of declaring i in 
ile male, and that of reſuſing i in the female, 
5 Among the moſt ſavage brute animals, this 
5 privilege of the female! is ſeldom infringed, 
but among human ſavages it is totally he 
from her; ſhe is neither left at liberty to 
chule for herſelf, nor to refuſe the huſband 
whom her father or other relations appoint 
for her. Tos 
Teen it is preſumable, that the mu- 
tual inclination of the ſexes to each other, 


= nearly equal , in each; yet as We com- 
monly ſee the declaration of that inclination 


made by the men, let us enquire, whether 
this 1 is the effekt of cuſtom, or of nature? 


If what we have uſt now. obſerved be a 


general fact, that the males of all animals 


firſt. diſcover their paſſion to the ſemales, 
then it will follow, that this 1 is the effect of 


nf nature. But if, on the contrary, it be true, 


as ome travellers affirm, that, in ſeveral 


= 1 0163 84 


ſavage 
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1 ſavage countries, the women not only de- lit. f 
ve dare their paſſions with as much eaſe and rw 
n. Wl freedom as the men, but alſo frequently . 

vet deavour to force the men to their embraces, 

he then it will leem to be the effect of cuſtom. | 

ih Cuſtom, however, that whimſical and capri- = 


N cious tyrant of the mind, {cldom ariſes out - 
le. il nothing; and in caſes where nature 1 
nis 


concerned, frequently has nature for her 
d, baſis. Allowing then that it is cuſtom; 
Fa ich through. a long ſucceſſion of ages has, 


9 in Europe, and many other parts of the 
nd world, placed the right of aſking | in men; 
. yet chat very cuſtom, in our opinion, may ; 
MF fairly be traced to nature; for nature, it is 
plain, has made man more bold and intre- 
U- 


pid than woman, leſs ſuſceptible of ſhame, 
T, and better fitted for almoſt all the active 5 


Ne ſcenes of life. It is, therefore, highly pro- | 

n MW bable, that, conſcious of theſe qualities, he 

73 at firſt aſſumed the right of aſking ; 13 right 

o which cuſtom has at laſt given him a kind 8 

2 of excluſive privilege. 2 

ls F 

55 n it 10 . granted an that the CONN 
wp declaration of the ſentiment of love, is a er 
5 privilege of the men, founded on nature, 3 
> and ſanQtified by cuſtom, the various modes 


. of 


* , 
* 
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of ating that Gecla ration by t em, an 


rv of accepting or refuſing their offers by 1 


> 


iin 
women, vere we able to give. a Pert ct ac- 
1 1 


11212 


count 6f them, would make one, 1 the wal 


o * F " 


wm” cabal töruh matter 51 ſpeculation No 


the fine lady and the ptuloſopher. : We car, 
however, exhibit but little of, th 18 enten in- 


5117 6 


- ment, while we treat of the ancient in. 
Habitants of the Eaſt; Who, ſtrangers to 


{ſentiment and delicacy, bought a a bride with 


IT 


"the ſame dilpalſionate coolneſs and d deliberc- 


tion, as they would have « done an * or an 


1109 


pt And even in the review of other na. 


lions, hiſtorical information does not enable 


1 114141131 


us to make 1 it ſo complete x as we could wiſh, 


31.4 Fi lik: 1 


unte {1 


"Wi EN Abra ei? Eliezer, his fervay, 
to court a bride for his ſon Iſaac, it appears, 
from the oey, oy ſeatiment as entirely 


excluded; that Abraham iad never leen 


Rebecca, knew not whether her perſon and 


4 Ja B & 


temper were agreeable, nor. whether the 
young couple would be pleaſed, with each 


other; and that the only motive which ge. 


termined his choice, was, becaule ſhe was his 


relation. We do not 0 much as hear, that 
dae was conſulted | in the matter; nor: is 


8 8. 


there 


or WOMEN. 2009 


there even a ſuſpicion, that he might teſuſe 64:64 g 


d or diſlike the wife which his father had les wn 
E ected for. him. Circumſtances which. afford ; 


5 the ſtrongeſt proof that, in thoſe days, love 
it and regard had little or no exiſtence: and 
' WM likewiſe, that the liberty of choice in matri- 
* mony was more reſtricted among the Iſs 
J raclites than the neighbouring nations; for 
F Laban, the Midianite, did not ſeem to chuſe 


dor his ſiſter Rebecca, as Abraham had done 

0 for his ſon; but alked her, aſter Ehezer had 

made his propolal, & Whether ſhe would 
4. go with the man?” And the manner in 


7 vhich Ihe conſented, ſhews, that it is to =. | 
$ and refinement we owe the ſeeming reſerve N 

ie ol modern times; and not to honeſt and un- 

5 tutored nature, which 1 1s never aſhamed 0 

| {peak the ſentiments of virtue, ft I will 80, 3 
if anſwered ſhe. 2 75 1 JC ↄ NTER# og 555 
y = Fo "this ory, of the'r manner in 1 which : 

* Rebecca was ſolicited, we learn two things, 

0 which throw much light on the courtſhip, of 

1 antiquity. The firſt is, that women were 

f not couned i in perſon by the lover, but by a 


[ proxy ; 'whom he, or his parents, deputed : 
P m his lead. The ſecond, that this proxy did 
not, as in modern tirnes, endeavour to gain 
Vot. II. + » the 


a. « 
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the affection off the lady. lgnwdaſong, 10, by 
enlarging on the perſonal properties, and 


mental qualifications of the lover; but by 
the richneſs and magnificence of the prelents 


he made to her and her relations] Preſents 
have been, from the earlieſt ages, and are ta 


_ this day, the mode of tranſacting all, kinds 
of buſineſs in the Eaſt, If you go before a 
: ſuperiour, to alk any ſavour, O Even ta 


require what is your due, you muſt carrya 


preſent with you, if you wiſh to ſucceed; 
ſo that courtſhip. having been anciently ne. 


gociated 1 m this manner, it is plain, that I 


was 2 conſidered i in the going = . 


+ : 4 & 


matter of bauen and of bg bean. 118 


13 F A 6 i 611. i 7 " 


bh upgeary, 1 that Jagob 1 — 


deberding to the cuſtom of the times, and 


after the example of Iſaac his father, court 


a'bride by proxy. le went to viſü her in 


perſon, and their firſt meeting has in it ſome- 
thing very remarkable. Lovers, generally, 


either are chearful, or end 


da vour to aſſume 
that appearance: but Jacob. dte w near, and 
kiſſed Rachel, and liſt up luis nice and wept. 


How a behaviour of this Made tel the 


— foiaper/ of me een the times 
of 


"5G 


F W OM EIN. 


of affine keplicity, we know not; but, CRAP: 
may venture to affirm, that Ar. blubbering « WY 


jover would make but a ridiculous and unen- 


paging figute in the eyes of a modern lady of 
the ton. In the courtſhip, however, or ra- 


cher purchaſe of a wife by Jacob, ve meet 


with ſomething like ſentiment; for when he 


found thatche was not poſſeſſed of money or 


goods, equal to the price which was probably 
ſet upon her, he not only condeſcended to 
purchaſe her by ſervitude, but even meg 5 
much diſappointed, when che tender- eyed 
| Leah was faithleſsly: impoſed upon him, in- 
Read of the beautiful Rachel. Though ET 
the paſſion of:\Sechemſeems;to have been 
ſtrongly detetmined upon Dinah, it does not 
appear that he ever thought of gaining her 
affection: he applied to her brethren; Ihe 
made them a#iuritagrotvoling for the poſſeſ 
ſion of her (perſon regardleſs of her inoli- 
nation and her heart; IIA Aſk,me, never ſo 


« much dowry? ſaid: he, and 1 wil give 


4 according as/you ſhall ſay unto me. But 

Wbheh we conſider, that in the times wefare 

_ Kineating, wives wre only looked up as | 

alkind ef fuperior [laves,\:and;notl as the 

_ Btiateompanions! of life and the equal 
baren Gf good and had fortune e caſily 

e per⸗ 


. 
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caſes 


where 
women 


court hy 


n ia ere ehwice) ant 


, reciprocal affection in the bargaih, were 
not ſo neceſſary as in our per when the 
caſa 1 18 Happily reverſed; i TW yz fy & * Y JJ 1 75 tf 


wn 2 6. 4 A Fes | wal 1 055 10 | 75 #4 7% 715 ins f Wy 


Wal laid it abet bekte age 2 a bererdl rule, 
dhat the declaration of love Was at all times, 
andinall countries the peculiar/privile ge of 
5 em but as all general rules ät Hiable to 

ceeptions, there are alſo a f to this. 


| Abi ee widow had, by law, a power 


of claiming in marriage the brother of her 
deceaſed huſband. In which cafe; as the 
privilege of the male was transferred to the 
female, fo that of the female wht likewiſe 
transferred to che male; he had the power 
of | refuſing. Thie refuſal, however,” was 
accompanied with fome tortifying circum- 


ſtances, the woman whom” he Had thus 


= ſlighted was to come unto hiin in the pre- 


ſence of rhe elders of the eity, 10 looſe the 


ſhoe from his foot, and ſpit 1 in his face. To 


aa man, by nature bold, imrepid, and in- 
veſted with an unlimited powet of aſking, | 
a reſuſal was of little conſequence; but toa | 
woman, more timid and modeſt, and whoſe k 


power of aſking was limited to the brethre1 


0 her deceaſed huſband, it was not only an, 
Bo affront 
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 afropt;- but a real injury, as it would mate LESS 
rally raiſe ſuſpicions in every One, that the 
reſulab aroſe from ſome well- rounded cauſen 
and every one would therefore ſo neglect and 


deſpiſe the woman, that {ſhe could have but 
little: chance for another hufband. Hence, 


perhaps, it was thought neceſſary to ſix ſome 
public ſtigma on the daſtard who, contrary 
% dhe gallantry of male nature; ſhunned 


the addreſſes of a woman. A cuſtom ſome» 


ching ſimilar to this obtains at preſent among 
dhe Hurons and Iroquois; hen a wife diess 
the huſband is Obliged to marry the fiſter, 
or, in her ſtead, the woman whom the fac 
mily of his deceaſed wife ſhall chuſe for 
him. A Widow is alſo obliged to marry one 
| bn the brothers of her dectaſed huſband, if 


e died withortt: children, and ſhe is ſtill of 


4 to ha vꝭ atry. Exactly the ſame thing 
takes place in the Caroline lands; where, 
as rell as among the Hurons, the woman 
may demand ſuch brother to matry her, 
though we are not inſormed whether they 
eyer exerciſe that power. The Perſians, 
ſormerly, celebrated a feſtival called Merd- 
Giran, in honour of the angel I/mendarmuz, 
who was confidered' as the' guardian and 
protector of women; during this feſtival the 


"Ii 
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: A ler were honoured with ſeveral very fingulr 
N - privileges. - Wives were veſted with an al. 
moſt unlimited power, and huſbands were 
_ obliged by cuſtom implicitly! to obey thei! 
orders. Virgins, without offending againſt 
that delicacy, which, at all other times, laid 
_ a'reftraint upon their words and actions, 
might then, almoſt with a certainty of ſue. 
ceſs, pay their addreſſes to ſuch young men 
as had attracted their hearts: hence it hap- 
pened, that the marriages made, and engage. 
ments entered into, were more numerous 
about the time of this feſtival, than at an) 
other time of the year. But theſe marriage 
and engagements, were not altogether 4 
conſequence of the women having then a 
power of aſking the men, another cauſe con- 
tributed alſo to make hem more Soul: 

| the angel was ſuppoſed to be peculiatly fi 
| voutrableto all thoſe who added to the gaicty 
1 85 of his teſtival by their nvptials und engage 
ments, and all were willing to purchaſe} his 
favour, when the mode of doing it coincided 
ſo much with cheir own inclinations. 


A 1 ES 
80 Af e — 591 9510 Dab l 


Ix the Ilm of Darien; we are ane : 
char the right of aſking is lodged in, and 
promiſcuoully exerted by both ſexes; Who 
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| when. chey feel the paſſion of love, declare f 
it without the leaſt heſitation or embarraſſ- b NN 1 
ment. In the Ukrain, it is ſaid, that thejwor = 
men more generally court than the men; 
when, a young woman falls in love with,a 
man, ſhe is not in the leaſt aſhamed to go 
to his fathex's houſe, to reveal her paſſion in 
che moſt tender and pathetic manner, and to 

he w ill accept of. her for a wife. Should 
the inſenfible man pretend any excule,. ſhe _ 

| tells, him ſhe is reſolved never, to go out of 

| the houſe till he give his conſent, and ag: 
cordingly, taking up her lodging, remains 
chere; it he till obſtinateſ refuſſes her, is 
caſe becomes, exceedingly, diſtreſſing; to 
turn hex out would provoke all her kindred = 

to revenge her, honour; ſo, that he has NY 

method left hut to betake himſelf ſh o fight. 


| D 


till ſhe ig otherpiſe diſpoled, of. In China, 
ohen it is determined to marry one of the. 
princeſſes of the royal family, ſhe, is placed 

| behind; a curtain, in a large hall; twelve 
young men of the. firſt, quality are brought. 
in, and ordered to walk backward and for- 
Verd. chat ſne may take à proper view jof 
them, which done, ſhe fixes upon two, and 
Pn the king chuſes which mall be her 


ulband FroM 
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CRAP. FroM the ſtory of Samſon and Delilah, 
rw it would ſeem Ne the power of aſking, a fe. 

T male i in marriage, was not even vel d in the 
OW young men of Iſrael, but in their parent 
only. Samſon ſaw in Timnah, a Woman 
ol the daughters of che Philiſtines who was 
beautiful, and he came and told, his father 
and, his mother, and ſaid, 77 have ſeen a 

__ * woman of the daughters of the Phili. 

* ſlines, now, therefore, get her for me to 

— * wiſe.” Upon his father and mother ſtar· 

5 ing ſome objections, he did not ſay, I will 

make uſe, of the power lodged in mY, OWN 

8 hands to obtain her, but repeated, Get 

cher for me, for ſhe pleaſeth me well.” 

5 Had it been a cuſtom for their young men 
in theſe days to have courted ſor them- 

N ſelves, it is highly probable, that, on. their 
firſt objection, he would have applied to 
Delilah in perſon, inſtead of applying again 

to his father and mother after a refuſal. ,Nor 

Vas his application to his parents, for their 

advice and conſent. only, otherwiſe be would 
not have ſaid, Get her tor. te Li allow 

me to get her for fm 


| FROM the ages we have now 1 de: 
lineating, where the lacreg records | have : 


AE -+ SF" 


made 4 


bf Won N 


bea Us hefe fey hints ordering 


ourtſhif 5, We l nabe Fearcely any thin ng more 
5} the fl gest, till we come to the hiſtory 6 


the Geck. Among the ancient fabi 
tants'df the Eaſt, women were f6 fitte feen 


by the men, that they had but few opportu. 
nities of inſpiring wei with that regard and 
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A 
Love 
among 
the an- 
cients nok 
a ſenti- 
mental 
feeling. 


ſentimentat feing which w wwe Moderms deno- 


minate love, and Which cannot properly 
ariſe From | a tranßent glance. Wlen they 
were ackidentalty ſeen, "hey at raiſed that 


animal appetite, which naturally rages 1 


ſifongly where it is inflamed by the climate, 


and whetted by a thouſand obſtacles, and 


ive'to her huſband, the men did 
not Rüth 16 pleaſe, but to command an in. 


joys” Een 100 131 123 03. 2 4 


A grfrbüet Katie a 61 the mal es of 


britte aditinals will” fig vr RAY thei females 
— Fr. - 0 


p which, in ach circumſtahces, ſcarcely "has 
any choice in its object: "Hence all the obig SH 
g offices -of © gallantty," and the Anger 
a Filling! f courtſhip Were in their cir- 
cumſtancts entirely ting and'as mar 


fig e was Scale in oft bat! an akt of bargain 
and ſale Whefe' the” woman, in conſider tion 
of a ee Aid for her to her relations, was 
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8 Fighting 
to obtain 

| A bride, 

an carly 


5 method 
1 cqurt- 
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in oer to force them to their embrace, yet 


all of them, even the moſt weak and timid, 
will exert every nerve in order to drive away 


or deftroy a ſucceſsful rival. Whether this 
is properly the paſſion of revenge, or of ſelf. . 
love, is not our province here to enquire; | 
we only obſerve, that it ſeems to be a prin- 
Fe ciple lo univerſally, diffuſed through anima- 
ted nature, and ſo peculiarly ingrafted in 
man, that the hiſtory of all ages "bears the 5 


molt ample teſtimony of i its exiſtence. 


{if \ 111 10 


DA itte the rude Uni uncultivated Nate 
| of ſociety 3 in the early ages, property Was 
5 hardly to be gained but by fighting to 
acquire, or kept but by lighting to main- 
tain itz and a woman being confidered as 

| pfopefty, it was no uncommon mode of 
5 courtſhip, when there was a plurality of 
lovers, to fight for the pofleflion of her 
allbe ef ſociety began to improve, and 
fighting became leſs faſhionable, this bar. 
barity declined, and, inſteadbf 4 lover 
being obliged to fight all his rivals before 
he could get poſſeſſion. of his miſtreſs, it 
| became the cuſtom! for the comnpetitors, to 
gde a public teſtimony of their o wers and 
: Say "uf He! games a 7 rd ſpectacles 


OD: +9216 „ 105mm Mſtituted 


as 


dis. ee ta 
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inflituted on purpoſe to contend for her; 31 A . 
cuſtom, which, as we ſhall have occaſion to SY 


8 ee afterwards, continued long to govern. the e 
* manners of uncivilized nations; andi in com. 
 pliance, with which, it was common for 1 


kings and other great people, when they had 6s 
Aa daughter to diſpoſe of, to give notice to all 5 
ſuch young men of quality, as deſigned bo 
be competitors, at ſuch a time to repair to 
their courts and caſtles, in order to ſhow 
| their {kill and dexterity 3 in exerciſes and in 
arms; and that the prize of beauty would 
be awarded to him who ſhould excell all 
the others, But as this, method was fre- 
quently Produktive of feuds and animoſities, 
which were handed down ſrom one genera- 
tion to, angther, treaties, of marriage by bar 
gain and Jale, and agreed to, by the, relations : 
of the parties, marked the, further progreſs : 
. of civil ſociety. Many reyolving ages qa w 
5 the ſocial partners of our joys and ſarrows 
trafficked for, in this cool and. diſpaſſionate 
mannerz, many parts of the world, yet 
UL ALS: friendſhip|and to love; Mill re- 
Hamm, ay methods and it, is o/ 
5 wh ere, the joyg of liberty and of, freedom 


meg their bevign influence, that courtſhip1is 
an Ao inclination and of choice, ending 


Ff in 


3 1 
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Courtſhip 
of the 
1 


in thor! joining ENT the hearts as well as 
bande of the ee een f 


75 * . $ „ 


A We 1 now lived concern. | 


ing the manner of courtſhip, was too müch 


the caſe with the Greeks. In the earlier 
periods of their hiſtory, their love, if we 
may call it ſo, was only animal appetite, 
ſo little reflrained either by cultivation of 
manners, or precepts of. morality, that they 
 eagetly ſeized almoll every opportunity that 
olfered, to ſatisfy that appeute by force; 


and revenged themſelves by murder, upon 
every one who endeavoured to obſtruct the | 


inlamous deſign. Even when they became 


a more civilized. people, their, method of 


making love was more directed to decoy the 
fair ſex into a compliance with their wilhes 
by charms and philtres, than to win them 
by the nameleſs alliduities and good office; 


of a lover, 


As the two ſexes in Greece had but little 


communication with each other, and a lover 


was ſeldom favoured with an opportunity of 
telling his paſſion to his miſtreſs, he uſed to 


diſcover it by inſcribing her name on the 


walls of his houſe, on the bark of the trees 
olf 
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of a 1 walk, or the leaves of his books. 
It was cuſtomary for him | alſo to deck the 
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* 


door of the houſe where his fair one lived 


with flowers and garlands, to make libations 


of wine before it, and ſprinkle the entrance 
with the ſame liquor, in the manner that was 
practiſed at the temple of Cupid. Garlands 


were of great uſe among the Greeks, in the 
allairs of love, When a man untied his gar- 
land, it was a declaration of his having been 


ſubdued by that paſſion. When a woman 


compoled a garland, it was a tacit confeſſion / 


of the ſame. thing: and though we are not 


informed of it, we may preſume that both 
ſexes had methods of diſcovering by thoſe 


garlands, not only chat they were in love, 


but the ane alſo ing ger: it was s di 


dtd, 


Sen were te common methods of dif 
covering the paſſion of love, the methbds 
of proſecuting it were ſlill more extraordi- 
_ nary, and leſs reconcilable to civilization 


and good principles. When a Grecian ſwain 
found it difficult to obtain the affection of 
his miſtreſs, he did not endeavour to become 


Greeks 


uſed phil- h 
tres and 
inchant- 
ments to 
excite 
love, 


more engaging in his manners and perſon, 
of did not Javith his fortune in preſents, or 
grow 


—_— THE HIST ORY 
I grow more obliging and athduous | in \ th 
FF YL addreſſes, but immediately had recourſe to 
incantations and philtres. : In compoſing 

and diſpenſing the laſt of Which, the women 

of Theſſaly were reckoned the moſt famous, 
Theſe compoſitions were given by the vo. 
men to the men, as well as by the men to 
the women, and were generally ſo violent 
in their operation, as for ſome time to de. 
prive the perſon who took them of ſenſe, 
and not uncommonly | of life. When thok 
failed, they roaſted an image of wax before 

tlie fire, repreſenting the object of their al. 

; ſection, and as this became Warm, Ma 

flattered themſelves that the 

ſented by i it would be e Iſs 1 
with love. "When « a loyer could obtain any | 

| thing belonging to his miſtreſs, he 1 magined 
it of ſingular advantage, and e it in 
the earth beneath the threſhold of her door. | 
Befides theſe, they had a variety 'of other 
methods equally ridiculous : ad unavailinz, 
and of which it would be tri ing 10 give a 
minute detail; we ſhall thezefore BY take 
notice as we go along, that ſuch of either 

Tex as believed themſelves ſeduced i into love | 
by the power of philtres and charms, com. 


monly had recourſe to the ſame methods to 
25 diſengage 
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n ene aw perl the force cu 
of thoſe inchantments, which they ſuppoſed . S 
operated involuntarily on their inclinations, | 
Thus the old women of Greece, like the law. 

vers of modern. times, were employed to. 

defeat the fchemes and operations of each 

other, and like them too, it 1s preſumable, NED. 
laughed in their ſleeves, while they hugged 


i” 9 20 that aroſe from vulgar credulity, | 


Is this manner were : the affairs of love 
but we e have g great i reaſon. to . . . 
this was the manner in which unlayſul 
amours only were conducted, for. the Greek : 
women, as we have already, ſcen, had not a 
power of. refuſing ſuch matches. as were pro- Fu 

vided for them by their fathers and guardi- 
ans; and! conſequently a lover who could 
beute theſe on his fide, was always ſure of 25 
obtaining the perſon of his miſtreſs; nor 
does the complexion of the times, give us 
any reaſc on t o ſuppole that he was ſolicitous 
about! her eſteem and affection, 'T his being 
the cafe, courtſhip between the parties them: 
ſelves could have little exiſtence; and the 


methods we have now deſcribed, With a vas 


1 


JB. } , 
ped c others to tedious to mention, 
| | were. 
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5 Courtſhip 


of the 


Romans: 
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were probably theſe by which we) Wart 
the unwary female to her ſhathe and di“ 
grace, and not thoſe by which ney 1 


Hor that be ma ſlave which they ealled 
wife. 8 | 5 U #601 e 


| 
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TIE Romans, wha botrowed: i tho o f 
their cuſtoms from the Grecks, allo followed 
them in that of endeavouring to conciliate 


love by the power of philtres and charms; 


a fact of which we have not the leaft room 
to doubt, as there are in Virgil and ſome _ 


Other of the Latin poets fo many inſtances 
| that prove it. But it depends not altogether 
on the teſtimony of the poets; Plutarch tells 
us, that Lucullus, a Roman general, loft 

his ſenſes, by a love potion®; and Caius Ca- 

5 ligula, accordingto Suetonius, was thrown 

into a fit of madneſs by one which was given 


him by his wife Cæſonia; Luctetius too, 
according to ſome authors, fell a ſacrifice to 


the ſame abonminaple cuſtom. The Romans, 


i Art 


* As the notion of love potions and powders is 5 this FEE not io . 


gether eradicated, we take this opportunity of aſſuring our readers, 


that there | is no potion, powder, or medicine known to mankind, that 


has any ſpecific power of railing or determining the affections to an) 
certain object, and that all pretenſions to ſuch, axe not only vain yoo 


illuſir e, but legal, and to the laſt oe dangerous | 
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like 


like, the Greeks, made uſe of Fry bay 


Key 


molUy in, their affairs, of gallantry, and un- . 


layful love; but in what manner they ad- 


dreſſed, themſelves to a lady they intended : 2 


to marry has not been handed down to us, 
the ae we Juppole. i 15, that little or no 


„ 


men jk 50 Joes power, rof — 5 
to what, purpoſe was it then 10 apply 0 
them for; their. conſens b, They were under 
perpetual, guardianſhip, and the guardian 
having the ſole power of diſpoling of them, 


it Way only. neceſlary, to apply to him. 77 


| the Reman authors, we, frequently read of a 
fachex,. A brother. or a Swardian, giving his 
aug] ter, his ſiſter, or his ward, in mar- 


nage, bur, we do not recollect one fiogle 


inſtance, of being told chat the intended 


bridegroom applied to the lady. for her con= 


lem: a circumſtance the more extraordinary, 
| a5 women in the decline of the Roman em- 
pire hag ariſen to a digaity, and even to a2 
TOs n mee in e Eu- 
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igen wives were not Fei EY = 
mong he Celtes, Gaus, 8 and 


ps nations of the North ag they 
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2 REF are in the Eaſt, they were nevertheleſs 4 


Find of flaves to their huſbands; _ but this 


7 ſlavery was become ſo familiar by cuſtom, 
tac 


„ the women neither loſt their dignity by 


inhabi- ſubmitting, nor the men their regard. by 
tants of 

deer. ſubjecting them to it; and as they, « often re- 
ceived portions with their wives, and had 10 
much veneration for the ſex ; in general, ve 


will be the leſs ſurprifed to find, that in 


- courtſhip they behaved with a ſpirit of 95 
1 and ſhewed a degree of ſentiment. to 


which the Greeks and Romans, w who called 


them Barbarians, never arrived. Not con- 
tented with getting poſſeſſion of the perſon 
of his miſtreſs, a northern lover could not 


be ſatisfied without, the ſincere, affection ol 
her heart, nor was his miſtreſs ever to be 
gained but by ſuch methods as plainly i in 
dicated to her, the tendereſt attachment 
from the moſt ee man 4 


728 12 1 n 
32 1 121 78 Ii 51/0 T ; = 


\ Tax ancient e e yvomen were 
chaſte; proud, and emulous of glory, being 


conſtantly taught to deſpiſe thoſe men Who 
= their youth in peaceful obſcurity, they 
were not to be courted but by the moll aſſi 


duous attendance, ſeconded by ſuch warlike 


atchievements as the cuſtom of the country 


had 


had tendered. ts to abs; a man de- GAP, 
ſerving of his miſtreſs. On theſe accounts, 
we frequently find, a lover accoſting the ob- 
jet of his paſſion by a minute and circum- 
ſtantial detail of all his exploits, and all his 
accompliſhments. . King Regner Lodbrog, 

in a beautiful ode compoſed by himſelf, in 
memory of the deeds of his former days, 

Lu a ſtrong proof of this. 1 b 


hob We Coiight with e 2 ſaid 1 & chat 
« 05 wherein I faw ten thouſand of my foes 
« rolling i in the duſt near a promontory of 
« England. A dew of blood diſtilled from 
4 our words, the arrows which flew in ſearch 

* of the helmets, bellowed through the air. 
The pleaſure of that day, was equal to 
1 * that of ee a filr 1 in 11 arms. 


0 Wr fought with words 7 "a young r man 
« ſhould march early to the conflict of arms, 
& man thould attack man; or bravely reſiſt 
Li him; in this Hath always conſiſted the no- 

„bin of the' warrior. He who aſpires to 
* the owe of his miſtreſs; ought to be daunt· 
0 Jeſs in the claſh, of mms 07 108.3: 
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te hatt les under my floating banners. From 
e mylcarly youth I have learned to dye the 


let of my lance with blood, but it ig 


« tine to ceaſe; Odin Hath ſent his god. 
2 8 dees to condutt me to his palace, Jam 


„gong to be placed” on the liigheſt ſear, 


. « thibre to! quaff goblets of beer with the 


gods; he hots of Buch life are rolled 


6 away.” 


Sf; a iis ol S + 1. S-% - DEE * © F# * #4 xz # I 419076) — * ' 11 / 4 


"Sven, and many of FR fame Kind; are | 


tie ex ploits ſung by by king Regner. Yn 


FE. 3; | i 7 tit 
anot | ode. of a 


later Hat, compoſed by ; 


. Frarohy' the Valiant! we fins tet enumeration 
of his exploits and actdthplifriihts Ibined 


b 


together, in order 10 give his miſtfeſs a fa 


# ©. 4 


vou rable idea of Rim, but from che chorus of : 


his f fon ng we learn that he did not ſucceed, 


7 M ubs Ki made the bon of Seih, 
Atllers were we all wagnißcent and ſplen- 


« did: BOM brown veſtel;' full f marinets, 


& 'rapj 


«who olly taken up th War, 1. Om my 


Y. rowed" 6 the utmolt of "my wiſhes; 


60 Wi" would never Lacken. and” 644 a 
60 Ruſſian maiden ſcorns me. n DOE 


V | 65 I 
e ; P% 


LAS A, 


In my youth 1 fought with the people 
« of Drontheim; their troops exceeded ours 
„in number It was a terrible conflict, I left 
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„their young king dead on the field, and | 


4 = 2 Ruſſran mailen ſcorns me. 


4 50 BIB. [ #2 \ 3 


« Ons day, we were but . in a ef: 
5 ſel, a ſtorm aroſe and ſwelled the ſea, it 


ſilled the loaded ſhip, but we diligently 7 


cleared it out; thence I formed hopes 5E 
« the happeſt ſucceſs, and Wo a Ruſſian 
* aid Torii Me 1 ont 


« «I now . a e eight ne N 


* ſes, I fight valiantly, I fit firmly on horſes 


« back, 1 am, inured to ſwimming, I know -— 


* how to run along the ſeates, I dart the 
« PO e fkilful at the Oar, and yet 
4a e maiden ſcorns me, 


« « Cay, 3 N that young on FAD 


% I was 


1 ; maiden, that. on the day, when poſted 
near a city in the ſouthern land, I joined 
6 battle, that then 1 valiantly handled ww 
arms, and left behind me laſting monu- 
x ments of my exploits, 74 M. a Ruſſian 
F maiden ſcorns me, 
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: «1 WAS "boo." in the high country of 
66 Norway, where the inhabitants handle 


— 9 their bows ſo well; but I preferred guid- 
& * ing my ſhips, the dread of peaſants, among 
. the rocks of the ocean, and far from the 


Tu © habitation of men. Of have run through 


” hs © Ruſſian maiden ſcorns x me.” 


They alſo 
uſed = 
_ charms | 
and in- 
cantations 


«all the ſeas with my Veſſels, and dk a 


T 
*4 7 


big theſe ethos of courting, or 


aſpiring to the good graces | of the fair, by 
arms and by arts, the ancient Northerns had 
ſeveral others, and among theſe it would | 


105 ſeem that charms or incantations were rec- 
Foned not the leaſt powerful. Odin, who 
firſt taught them their mythology, and 


whom they aſterwards worſhipped as their 


55 | fupreme _ 8 in one of his diſcourſes: Y 


& #; 


CELL AA '4 


« Ir 1 ofpine to the lore and the favour 


E of the chaſteſt virgin, I can bend the 7 


[4}03 


0 « ind of the 11 9 armed tir th and | 


q 0 e, it is to render myſelf we 
c f my miſtreſs, 


LI HIO NCD ITO, 197 hs " (\461 


IO 5 00 


« by ah alin ; $22 1 1 51 will never > 


39 78 8 
beloved 
bs , 


i. 73 Gi 41 
# þ # . 1 * 93 
46 


« Bur 
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60 „Bor 1 know one which 1 will never Sage 


« « impart , to any female, except my own A 
« ſiſter, or to her whom I hold | in my arms. 

6 Whatever! is known only to one's ſelf; is 

5 e of great value.” 


Is the Have-Maal, or fablims es Directi- 


ons how | 


of Odin, we have ſome ſketches of direc- EY 


71 
tions how to proceed in courtſhip, To as = luce 


to be ſucceſsful without the aſſiſtance of any By 
charm or ſecret. , He who would make him 


11 5 


6 ſelt beloved of a maiden, muſt entertain 
0 « her with fine diſcourſes, and offer her en- 

* gaging preſents; he mult alſo inceſſantly 

praiſe her beauty. — requires good ſenſe 


ai 1 


7 15 be a (kilful lover. 6; of you would bend 

« your miſtreſs, to your paſſion, you mink | 
« only g0 by night! to ſee her; ; when a thing 
3 18 known to a third perſon it never ſuc- 
% ceeds. ” , 


5 2 E f . : b 1 J k k 4 4 5 % 


570 5 119 SF | i 1 T . Oy _— ; Jer 

„Tur 19 0 women of che nations we 
5 14 lt 

are con dering, not relying upon "what n 

oo 1TH {ITY 1 41 8 

fame had reported concerning the acquii- 


tions of their lovers, frequent!) deſired to 


be themſelves the witneſſes of t 1ele achuiſi- 


DIY OLSO 


tions, and the) young men were pot leſs eager 
in n every opportunity to gratify their 


deſires, 


/ th, 


cn A P. deſires. 
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mer, two kings of Sweden. Gr ymer, a 
F > ve early diſtinguiſhed in ala, Who 
„well knew how to- dye his ſword in the 
—. blood of his enemies, 
craggy mountains, to wicths, to play at 
* cheſs, trace the motions cf the ſtars, and 
* © throw far from him heavy weights, fre- 
4 quently {hewed his {kill in the chamber of 
* the damſels, before the hing's lovely daugh- 
ter; deſirous of acquiring her regard, he 
0 diſplayed his dexterity in handling his 
© weapons, and the knowledge he had at- 
* tained in the ſciences be had learned; at 


len gth he ventured to make this demand: : 
« Wilt thou, O fair princeſs, if I 1 may obtain 


« the king's conſent, accept of me ſor a 
« huſband? To which ſhe prudenly re- 
5 « plied, 1 muſt not make that choice myſelf, 
but go thou and offer the ſame propoſal 
* to my father. 


in a rage, that though he had learned 1 in- 
däeed to handle his arms, yet as he bad 
never gained a ſignal victory, nor given a 


banquet to the bealts of the field, he had 


no 


This is abundantly proved 8 art 
N anecdote in the hiſtory of Charles and Gry. 


to run over the 


The ſequel of this ſtory 
informs us, that Grymer accordingly. made 
his propoſal to the king, who anſwered him 


- 1 rut U ee — 


you 5 * 


"VF WOMEN. 


1 65901 


10. preienſ 0 to, Ws daughter, of" con- 
duded by, pointing. out to him, in a , neigh- 
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bouring, kingdom, a hero renowned in arms, 
whom, | if he could conquer, the princeſs 


ſhould he given him: that on waiting on the 


princeſs. to tell her what had pailed, ſhe * 5 
greatly agitated, and felt i in the moſt ſenſi- 
ble manner for the ſafery of her loy er, whom = 


ſhe was afraid he r father, had devoted to 


death for his preſumption; that ſhe provided 
him with a ſuit of impenetrable ; armour and | 


a trully ſw ord, with which he went, and hav= 


ing ſlain his adverſary, and moſt part of his 
warriors, returned victorious, and teceiyed N 
her a as the reward of his valour. Singular 7 


a5 this method of obtaining a fair lady by 
price paid in blood may appear, it was not 
peculiar to. the hortherns, W. c have already 


taken notice ol. the price which David paid : 


bo the daughter of Saul, and ſhall add, 


37 SLYBLE! 


that, 5 87. Saccæ, 2 people of ancient 


Sryihi 


but i 


lo 0 b 1690 


58 2 


15 an wh 0 made his addreſſes to a lady 
1 obliged to engage ber in ſingle combai 
if he ae he led her off in triumph , 


Ne was conquered, the led him off in the 


ullom | Tomething of th is kind, 


singular | 
method bf 
courtſhip. 


more extraordinary, obtained. Every Bog 


10 became her, uſband and fovereigg; . if 5 


Vor. 1. „ ſame 


8 c ſame; „ made «dn 1 huſband 
Ds and her,flaye., In the illand of Bornea, the 
5 moſt, ſucceſsful, method of counting. is, for 

the lover to preſent, his miltreſs with the 
Ve heads, of. ſome enemies, and the greater 
the number of heads, the more likely he 

Is to ſyccees, in hs ſuit. 
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Een the preceding obſervations, i ap- 
5 pears, that the ancient northerns placed 
| their principal felicity in the enjayments gf 
courtſhip. and love, as they compared even 
the pleaſures of Wange their enemies 
to this laſt, a8 to the higheſt, ſtandard of 


— pleaſyre, It likewiſe, appears that, i inſi- 

5 gatec by ſentiment, and ace by 1108 

8 every lover made application frſ 10 to he My 4 
110 


| Fro of! his wiſhes, to, know boy he, would 
e agreeable to he: 6 0 proceed 


(1116: © fi Je 


to olicit tl e con ſent 92 PRrey nts of Felations, 
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that if he aſpired to riidrit- her love, he 
* fignalize' ingot by Exploits of a more: 
exraorinaty nature" Gan 1 ay he had yet 
performed.” Nor was ſuch a reception pe- 
euliar tô her, it was the cuſtom of the times, 
and the complexion of theſe times greatly 
contributed to render ſuch a cuſtom neceſ- 
ry ; for beſides the perſonal ſafety of a 
Ai, depèending To much on the proweſs of 
the man ſhe married, valour was the only 
road to riches, to honours, and even to ſub- 
filtenice, Which * frec quently depended in a 
great meaſure' upon the ſp oils taken! in the | 
excurſions of war. But the haughty beha- 

viour of the ladies was not entirely confined 
to words. 18 ſuppoſed, though 1 we do not 

yenture 'to'aMfirm"it, that when a ſuitor had 
g6ne through'the exercife of his arms before 
them, and when Uiſpleafed' wWith his per- 
rage they wanted to put a negative 
on his Wiſhes, „inſtead of a verbal reply, 
y fo! metinies aroſe haſtily, V, ſnatched the 
a e u his Head A nd Kt him that 
they Could handle Wes din much more 
c "thi an himfelr; 4 TeprCbf "whit bo ber 

; Iy Mengen all his. ae Arg impoſed 

£ eternal filence "on his bretaald ons to! 
W "Sus 
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. DE deſcendants "| adograpleyes haus 
N  been:ingws deſcribing}: long aſier they had 
plundered and fepeopled che greateſt pan 
gf, Euxape, retainad nearly the ſame ideas 
of, love, and practiſed the; ſame methods 
in deglaring it, that ibey had imbibed from 
their anceſtors, Love, Jays: William of 
Montagnogout, engages to the moſt ami 
* able conduct; Love inſpires the greateſt 
« actions; ö. Love has no will but chat of the 
d object beloved, nor ſeeks. any thing but 
hat will augment her glory, You can- 
not love, nor ought to be beloved, if you | 

M1 alk any thing that virtue condemns; never 
did I form a wiſh that could wound the | 

* heart of my beloved, nor delight in a 

* pleaſure that was r with her 

« delicacy,” Such were the tender, ſuch the 

To honourable ſentiments that ſprung from chi. | 
41 valry, an inſtitution which obliged the lover. 
"to devote himſelf to the will of his miſtreſs. 

It is the duty of a lover,” ſays one of the 
troubadours, *toalk humbly what he wiſhes, 

* and the right of the miſtreſs to command 

= what he deſires ; which the lover by the 
* Jaws of gallantry i Is obliged to execute like 


6. the orders of a ſovereign.” "Theſe orders 


We re have already | [een Ver? generally t to per- 
form 


© 08 WOMBR,/ 


form fome feats of military valour, a albm car. 

which continued to the time chat military S 
expeditions gave way to tilts and tourna- 
ments, where the miſtreſs ſtill commanded 
the lover to appear, and where he weed es 
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| N01 why account of th he couttſhi * 
the ancient northerns,” if 0 . 7 
i 


1 * 


RE that they were, in Tome re 
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" exilling: among 


märkfiages are common breed 5 
little previous attachment, and as little e le. 


gard to the mutual ihelifiatis n of the artie 
- for each other. Savages,” in, 75 

5 being determined to arty fro om any Attach- 

ment to a particular woman; Pur becauſe 


{11 


yot 


they find that fate necefaty"to thei 15 2 a 


| fottable ſubſifiente, and conforinable'ts the 
falhion of their count V 8 t"ſolicitous 
_ who"ſhall” be their Wives; And, therefore, 


| commonly Teave the cH6lck' 6f we d0 tler 


paehts and relations; a method Chich 16. : 


cludes from their Item, "all Hl J, had | 
all' the pains of calling! d . Wa . 


| fold cov who deviate Tot tis cultom; 


we ſhall Side a tho ort account of the GREY 


inwhith they addreſs the fetaleb, whim they 


lrvveifuleGhed. as rhe a of their I m. 
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well as tl of ww 4 qme pf the 2 
5 Methods 
tribes of American Indians, is the moſt ſim- court- | 


ple that can poſſibly be deviſed, When the we - 
lover goes to viſit his miſtreſs, he only begs , 


ſome 


leave, by. ligns, to enter her hut; bayigg = "2 870 
obtained 1 it, he goes in, and, fits, doyn = 17 


her in the molt reſpectful ſilence; if ſhe fuf- i 
ſers him to remain there without interrup- ? 
tion, her doing foi is conſenting to his ſuit; 
and they go to bed together without. further h 
ceremony : but if the lover has any thing 
given him to eat and drink, it is a refuſal; 
though the woman is obliged to ſit hy him 
till he has finiſhed his repaſt; After which he 
retires in ſilence. ; In, Canada, courtſhip 58 
not carried on with A EP reſerve; "56 5 


* 


Ec among, the, e civiliaed 
Nane " her e. and woman megt, 
though they/n never ſoy each other before, af 
0 is ca 0 bee with her charms, he declares, 

Urs non im ih plaineft manner; and ſhe, 
17 8 fas honeſt fi Pligity, anſwers, Nes, 
or No, without, fu urtner 8 That 
emale reſerve, that ſeeming reluctance uo, 
Ki Into, the married ſtate, obſervahle in 
polite countries, is the ond of art, and not 
An "ou + 


rodcer 
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ve el naturg; therhiflorg,of aver nnen lliuatet 
pogple, amply; r hisg 4 Hen) ih 
air, men not on ea with Hfreadom 
the dentiments (off) their; Heart butavi 
: NS fo BP theſe ſentiments nde 
Public, ag poſſiple. The contra hot vcen 
Mahomeg and hig wile begins thus, Mhane 
s, Cadhiga is in love! with,Mabdmet,cand 
Mahomet with Cadbiga/” leaves fortoedy 
2 cyltom, among the Brazilians, chat as bon 
A a man, had ſlain an enemy, he had a right 
aholiſhed, and the ſuitor is oblige dio 


conſent of the girls parents . »which: head 
ſponer obtains, thanie haſtens, ta he brd 


and forcęs her to his embrace. b In Ferme 


they diften ſo;mych, from alle dimplicitycof 
_ the Canadians, that; ite would hetreckonei 
he greateſt indesencꝝ in the mam to geclaro⸗ 


ar. in the woman 10 hear, in-declaretion-of | 


the paſſion of Jove. The lover bis, there. 


tore, ohliged to depute his mothgr, fiſter 


. ox ſome female relation: and: frum ny af 


% 


lhaſe the ſoſt tals may be heardy without the: 
leaſt offence to delicacy. (3 bug 117 90 
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Suan are thei cuſtoms Which, atheng 


lame ſavage nations) rehulate differ 


vo! 


aſk thb 


—: ee c a 1 4 3 3 5 


or Won EN 1 


e hardly mote umiform kei dien UH 
Aftiom than wellen poliſted Wm 
ind ſoviety:"The"loWer dag of the'pedple 
who inhabit 'Malfathuſets'Bly;] Have a" 
natkible meced' bf cürtfülp, WHICH" a 
perhaps: bre the idea of fröm the na- 
dive Ambient When u Hh” falls im , 
vith a wotnatij He fifft Pteeles hit Eohidi? 
tions to her parents; without N 


np yiutund icht thew: n I 
in che moſt rude and ute tail fate men 8 ; 


is martiagelin the colon cat ttke plies} 4 pn I 
4 


hey dapprbve of w He hpi te. kl 269 des 

vetiih In order td "ake" his" | 
wok! At theit ufa! 
5 Pank ce ren bf the 


e aa ec 
familyyigonto 
| fether Some titre after: the 10 %erd gb t. 
bed: together alſfbb but Withetit een 
themſelves'naked, to Avid feandal, If they” 
are pleaſad with edch oth&, the Bäts are 
publiedz land they ate married without d&! = 
lay. Af not;} they part, and never! ſec ont LY 
another any gore! ufleſs the wornan'ſhotld” 
be with child; when the man is ob gedit 
* her, under pain of excommunication. 
This has 4-gfeat-teſtmblande to a cufftom 
uſed.in. ſomel places by the favager⸗ % lere 

— TERS lover 


bed. lebvin "the' 100 es td“ 0 


to be 


. 


T WE i i 8 ＋ o * 
* loge. $669 in the niglu 10 dhe hut, of his 


miſtreſs, Reals ſilently in, lights a match at 
the fire, and cautiouſly approaches her bed} 


boldin g che match before him. If ſhe duffer 
ite th remain burning, it is/a/deniallo andbe 


mult retire.” If (ſhe blowsitiout, it is a ſign 
of her af pprobation; and ſhews that the 
wilhes the \affairito be tranſacted in darkneſs 
aud ſecrecy: he 


akes the hint, and immedis 


ately lays himſelf hmm by her ſide. i" 


. Women 
bol Penſyl- 
uni car- 
f ef 

their I © 
vers to a tO 


| magiſtrate. 
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Berons we tube dete of che European 
colonies in America, another ſingulrarity an 
aviour of Penſylvania lovers deſerves 

mer tioned, as it ſne us that their women 


2 have not even that degree of delivacy; which 
we have juſt now ſeen them poſſoffed of iu 
ſavage life When two Penſybvatiian lovers 
meet wh any remarkable oppofition from 


their friends they go off together on horfe- 


back; the woman riding before, and! the 


man behind. In this fituationuthey: preſent 


themſelves before à magiſtrat . 


declares, eee away with ber 


lover, and has brought him these to be 
married. 80 ſolemn an avowal, lie magi- 


ſtrate is not at liberty to reject. and h 


| ty neee yd, uv Lane | 
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fu-ſource- of invention; and that the imagir 
nation f n woman in love, is ſtill more 
fniitful of invention and expedient than that 


being celoſely watched on all occafions, and 


| other places; the ſentiments ar 


of2a man Agreeably to this we are told, 
that the omen of the iſland of Amboyna, 


deſtitute: of the art of writing: by which, in 
conveyed at = 
any diſtance, have methods of making known 


Ir thas long heen a: common obſeryation c 5 
among mankind; that love is the moſt fruit. . 


weir inclinations to their lovers, and of fix. 


volegays, and plates of fruit ſo diſpoſe 
plieit manner: by theſe means their cor 


they contrive to ſignify their refuſal, with 
the, dame exphaingf as their appro 5 


but this is, not à practice peculiax io. you 


ung allignations with them, by means. of e 
to convey» łcheir ſentiments in the moſt- ex- ee 


hip äs generally eatried on, and by e ES 
the diſpaſition, uf the ſymbols made uſe of, 


boyna, it is allo ſuſed by the young w men 


el Tripbli and Algiers,, In the gardens, at 


theſe places, are conſtantly employed a num 


takela fancy for any of them, they explain 


ber of chriſtian ſlaves; when the ladies who! 
haye a liberty / o walking in theſe gardegs; = 


themſelves. by arranging che flower pots in = 


of OT Ii 2 e a certain 


5 ama 


TEE III ST OY 7 
hrt gi rdervlby wesrin whoſe gays part | 


N ealarly! conftruged/; the ſlaves returnithein 


anſver in uheſame manner anllahus a b 
reipondence is carried on e{oarvelynieſsrex,; 
pPlicit than if it were done by writing. Noe 
is heir art conſmed to this ſingle method 
they have certain flowers that denotet hope 


5 deſpait, opportunity, neee 
of ctheſe they makerthein ũnclinatiomꝝ⸗ 


to each other hut they carry ir ſtill danhed} 
and by placing flowers in ſuch a manner! 
the initial letters of their names fhall form 


male uſe of, they can give and return g 


each other the completeſt information, Mao 
Anne D 11;quitnuos yntiio2ned pnofget 


Wr ſhall fee afterward; when we come to 


treat of tlie iatfimomial com 


patty that/in 
ſome places;the{6eremony of marfiage cbm 
fits inty ing ite garme tits df che ywung ed. W 
ple togethef, ds an ebend ef- thut unf, 
Vic ought t bind theton and 
mtereſtb. This eremöfly habe hHbrerdra I 
int for lovers"40 Explain their palfem de 
their miſtreſſes, in the möſt intelligible mam : 


ner, without the help of ſpeech, or the 


0 iSility ö offeriding the! meeſtbdehchcy. 


en od A lovet inithore Gta) o dt modeſt 


flo to 


or nn 


i deckany ſanſeif;i Liars Uher fnſb ojpartne. neo * 


nit helican ind, of ſſiting down) byuchis d 7 
miſtreſs, andcaying chis garment to chers /in 


dhe manner that ĩs ꝓrattiſed in the ceremoa 
el marriage II the permits him a finally 


tbe knot, awithout interruf 


ion, and does 
nt ſoon aſter cut or, looſe it, ſhe thereby 


zives/hericonſent. - If ſhe dooſes it he m 


tye o it agaim on ſome other caſion, Mhen 
| he may! prove more; ptopitious, hut if ſhe 5 


cut it, his hopes are blaſted for ever, vd bus 


Mot Edt 2E mit 40 30% Iii afls 


95 Dora theſe laſt · mentioned cuſtoms are 5 — 5 5 
tothe Eaſt; and they ate almoſtithe | 
| oy ONesMWE} c nid an theſe antenſive 


regions, concerning courtſhip, that are wortk 


telating; fer where th 
all eommunſeation ich each other, it is im: 


to ſexes are deoied 
paſiible.thers' ſhould be any, courtſhip 3,and 


ubere nthe / veal bride is: bought, from herr 
dall mare venal parents, io be the ſlave, and 


not the gompanjon of her huſpand neither 


are; paſſaſſed.gf the, feelings mecellary. for 


cial ine; gli redlock 915 fl. 20 21m riotlj 


911 16 H to df 507 ino 4 
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N ofen a ſhe can procure. Swine | he! 


TE the deign at firſt to liſten to the declaration 


tion, is brandy. Having, by the-loquen 
ol this lavourable liquor, gaine 


younded inthe moſſ ſenſible manner, ſhould 


of; a lover. He is therefore obliged to em. 
ploy a match- maker to ſpeak for him. This 
match maker muſt never go emptychanded: 
and of all other preſents, that which moſſ 
infalliably ſecures him a ſavourable tecap- 


bfisch eee Ae ce 


8 gether with his father or other neareſt male 


ation, being arrived, at, the-houſe where 


the lady reſides, the father and match: maker 


invi ted to go in. hut the lover muſi wat 


: : patiently ate the. dor till fuxther ſolicited. 


: The parties, in 1 ithe, mean time, apettnitherr! 
| ſyit 10 che other, ladies, Of, he fail net, 


1 5 employ xbeir irreſiſtable . aduo⸗ 
cate Y \ 


a liberal diſtributioo)of, which: | 


T is, xeckoned, Fi wir br cnt p< 


lovers affeftion. When they;arg/all;tolera»: 


7 bly armed, and Caution;! begins 40 give 


7g the houſe, pays his compliments lo the 
1 and is deſired 0 partake of their 


lhe dulged y do 4 
| Nuno sg he 
Fg , 


place to, intoxication, ahe Joveris brought! | 


3 at this intervieyy ſeldom in- 
5 * gh 80 of his inet 3 but 1 
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Mibidwtaluwpheys nd offers her i thefts f hag 5 
diceih Ger Kine rng ess Se if FR 
whilerfirrbunded: withther friends, ſhelpre! 
tends to refuſe; but, at the fame ume gieing A 
het Iuain & ſignał te ge Out, ſhe ſoonfttals 
aftet hin, Aid is h more chat bafhful crea = 
türe ii affected to appeat in 'Gompany; He „ 
nqw-folients fen the eompletion of His wiſhes: 
Hohe id ſilent; iti is: don uud into conſenx. ; 
But if ſhe throws higpreſentsion'the. ground” | 
with diſdainythe match is broke off $f eber 0 
am igen inn i $9) HA, 12413 BR, 
Si etally* obferved, that Wotttem are 
| \ ) y 15 ge eee | 
IONS i tv Je wan eee, to | 


s artige. 


theniſebves io. che. intelligent ade Phe, 
| Greentand!! are" however, "0 

erbsen lam exceptioꝶ 40 thigh 

bete e nn xe et His 5 


herz hs, leſt Ae e n FI 
cacy, odo not enter directly on tlie ſubject” 
al ahejr/embaily;4 but latittelt ont in pies” 
ofeche dbhr the) deere ee rersece el 
93 belongs. 


/ 


. 


vv, his dexterity, in catching of ſeals. She, 


a really omen, of e to be fo, runs 


"4 hut of her lover, and chere leave ber. For 
ſome days ſhe fits with diſhevelled hair, filent 
and dejected, refuſing every kind of Juſte- 

| nance, and at laſt, if kind intreaties cannot 
prevail upon her, is compelled by force, and 
even by blows, to complete the marriage. 
It ſometimes happens, that when the 9 


match - makers arrive to * a lover to a 


Where ſhe remains till ſhe, is diſcovered and 


ſhe either faints, 
or eſcapes to che uninhabited, mountains, 


Greenland young woman, 


carried back by her telations, or is forced io 
return by hunger and cold. In both which 

caſes, ſhe previouſſy cuts off her hair. 
A moſt unalterable e chat the, 
A determined meyer to arr) Sy NN 
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But as nature will revolt againſt every pe- 


. cies of oppreſſion and injuſtice, the ladies 


have for ſometime begun to affert their own 
rights. The authority of fathers and guar- 


dians begins to decline, and lovers find 


rhemſelves obliged to apply to the affections 
of the fair, as well as to the pride and ava- 
rice of their relations. As women of faſhion 
are, however, ſeldom allowed to go abroad, : 
and never to receive male viſitors at home, 
unleſs with the conſent of parents, or by the 
_ contrivance of a duenna, this application 


is commonly made in à manner almoſt 


peculiar to the Spaniards themſelves: The 
1 gallant compoſes ſome love ſonnets, as 
expreſſive as he can, not only of the fitua- - 
tion of his heart, but of every particular 
eircumſtanee between him and the lady, not 
forgetting to lard them every here and there 
with the moſt extravagant encomiums on 
her beauty and merit. Theſe he fings in the 
night below her window, accompanied win 
his lute, or ſometimes with a whole band of 
muſic. The more piercingly cold the ar, 
the more the lady's heart is fupppſed to be 
thawed with the patient ſufferance of her 


lover, who, from night to night; frequently 
continues this oxexcile: for; many houss, 


heaving 
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besving the deepeſt Gghs, and, caſting the © cu „ 
moſt piteous looks toward the window; at SM 
which, if his goddeſs at laſt deigns to ap- 
pear, and drop him a curtſey, he is ſupexla- 
* — paid for all his watching; but if the 
* hieſſer n a n he 3 1s n to; n - 
| if) 6t 10 i Hat OTA ut e ir 
om maß of the countries we have hitherto 
1 love is carried on without ſenti- 
ment or feeling: in Spain it is quite the 
reverſe. A Spaniſh lover hardly thinks, 
ſpeaks, or even dreams, of any thing but 
his miſtreſs. When he ſpeaks to her, it is 
Vith the utmoſt reſpect and deference. When 
he ſpeaks of her, it is in the moſt hyberbo- 
lically romantic ſtyle; and when he ap- 
proaches her, you would ſuppoſe him to be 
approaching a divinity. But all this defer- 
enee to her godſſip, all this patient ſufferanee 
under her Window, is not enough; and as 
none but the brave can deſerve the fair, he 
is conſtantly ready, not only to fight all her 
enemies and his on rivals, but to ſeek 
every opportunity of ſignalizing his courage. 
chat he may ſhe w himſelf able to protect hgRer. 
Among all theſe Mp era none are » 
N e courted as fighting wich bulls;z a 
Te K* ꝛ ß oy „ 
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en barbgrous- amuſement, for which Spam is 
remarkable; where the ladies fit as ſpacta- 
tors, while the cavaliers encounter thoſe 
furious animals, previouſly exaſperated, and 
where, according to the en eee of 


eee 


856 95 80 ohtains the nobleſt a nh 

7. "Who widows qo herds ofa cos. Al 

5 Aden of the nin benches by . 
— Allied to each other, that the tranſition from 
this to chat is hardly perceptible, and ſeems 

as eaſy and natural as it is to ſtep from the 
tmreſhold into the houſe. Of this kind is 
friendſhip with woman, which has been cal- 
led ſiſter to love; and we may add, that | 
_ pity for a woman, who, is tolerably hand- 
ſome and deſerving, is more than; ſiſter to 

| love. The Spaniards, conſidering the effects 
of pity on the tender and ,compallionate 
_ natures of women, endeayour, inſtead of 
— attaching them by pleaſure, as in other 
countries, to ſecure them by exciting their 
compaſſion, 8 through, every part of the 
courtſhip we have now related. But they 
do it ſtill more remarkably, in a guſtom, 
va W ;praftiled, OA: time ago at 
. Madrid, 


or WOMEN;/ We 
Madrid, and in bther parts of Spain. on ⁰τ. 


A Company oft people] hs called ters = 
{elves diſciplinams, or whippers, partly in- 
ligated by ſuperſtition, and partly by love, 
paraded the ſtreets every Good Friday, at. 
ad by all the religious orders, lee 
of the courts of judicature, all the compa- 
nies of trades, and ſometimes the king and 
all his court. The wwhippers were arrayed | 
in long caps in the form of a ſugar-loaf, | | 


F 


3 white gloves, ſhoes of the ſame colour, and eng 
1. waiſtcoats, the fleeves of which were tied | 


vich ribbons of ſuch colours as they thought 
moſt. 2 to the fancy of the ladies 

| they-adored, In their hands were whips | 

nade of ſmall condi to the ends of which 

were cemented little bits of wax ſtuck with 

pieces of broken glafs; with theſe they 

whipped themſelves as they went along, 

and he who ſhewed the leaſt mercy to his 

carcaſe, was ſure of the greateſt | pity from 

his dulcinea. When they happened to meet 

a handſome woman in the ſtreet, ſome one 

of them took care to whip himſelf,” ſo as to 

make his blood ſpurt upon her; an honour 

for which ſhe never failed humbly to thank = 

him. When any of them came oppoſite ta 

the mee of bis miſtrels, 'he began to lay 


517 upon 
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upon himſelf with redoubled "PEE while 
the,” from her balcony, - looked comple. 
cently on the horrid ſcene, and knowing it 


was ated in honour of her charms, thought 


herſelf greatly obliged to her lover, and 
1 ſeldom failed to n n ee 


singular 


methods 


_ of court- 
> Ship at 
Conſtan- 
tinople. 


IT 1 


Nor «leſs halen, 1 f * fame 
nsture, is a method of courtſhip which Lady 
Montague ſaw at a proceſſion in Conſtanti- 
nople, when the grand Seignior was going 


bout 10 take the command of an army. 
The rear, ſays ſhe, was cloſed by the 
. volunteers, who came to beg the honour 
Fo dying in his ſervice; they vere all 


Jute to the middle, ſome had their 
arms pierced through with arrows left 


q « 3 in them, others had them ſticking 


< rheir faces; ſome ſlaſhed their arms with 


ſharp knives, making the blood ſpring out 
on the byſtanders; and this is looked on as 
an expreſſion of their zeal fpr glory. And 
I am told, chat ſome make uſe of it to ad- 
1 vance their love; and when they come 


near the window, vhere their miſtreſs 
** ſtands, all the women being veiled to ſee 


( this nn they ſtick, another arrow 


( ſox 
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6 for her ſake, who! gives ſord' ſign of ap- L 
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method in 


barbarous; but while we eondemn them, WE Scotland. 
have the ſtrongeſt hopes that they no longer 
exiſt; while in Scotland, one of a ſome- 
what ſi miliar nature, ſcarcel 
or leſs dangerous, is not yet obliterated. At W act 
a concert annually held in Edinburgh, n 
St. Cecilia's day, moſt of the celebrated 
beauties are aſſembled. When the contert . 
is ended, their adorers retire to a'tavertt, 
when he that can drink the largeſt quantity 

to the health of his miſtreſs} according to 
the phraſe they make uſe of, ſuves er, and 
dubs her a public toaſt for the enſuing year; 
while the hapleſs fair, who is belobed b — 
one of a more irritable ſyſtem and leſs capa- 
cious 'ftomach;! according to the ſame cant, 
is damned, and degraded by the bucks from 
being ranked among the number of beau- 
ties. In tracing: general principles, one 
oſten mevts with many diſeordant and con- 
tradictory facts. It is a general rule of na- 
ture, that when the male makes love to the 
female, he endeavours to put himfelf into 
. the 


Wa cannot help condemning” eufldin te Singer 


y leſs ridiculous, „ 


=y 
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_ attentive perſon muſt 


Strictures 


on the EY 
5 | foregoing | 


mct hods. 


gage the female heart by unavailitig cruelty 
tio one's own fefh;” This has" im itſelf no 


the inſtances we have now related are ex. 
_ Eeptions to this general law; they tend, 
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and to gain her affection by ſhewing, if ve 
may be allowed the expreſſion, his beſt ſide, 
and moſt agreeable accompliſhments. But 


however, to eſtabliſh a truth, which every 


ave obſerved, that 
the actions of men are more the "reſult 


of accident ne than of * and | 
. Wee e le 1 f 15 3 
| 7 hah ho 
Aube . ee e 55 out Ml ® 
anceſtors, of introducing themfelves into the m 
good graces of che fair, fighting was far from K 
being che leaſt common; and feveral tolera- * 
bly good reaſons may be aſſi gned Why this J 
ſhould ſo-ſuccelsfully accompliſh its purpole. I * 
But though fighting a rival or an enemy, , 
may promote che ſuit of à lober, nothing 5 
ſeems leſs natural than endeavoufing to en- 

6 

| 


merit, nor diſtinguiſnes che man, for any | 
thing but a wrong head, and an füſenſibiit) 
ol nerves. Whoever, therefore, 
or commits an outrage upoti ñimſelf for ya 


s dtunk, 


ſake ot his miſtreſs, thould be trüſted b 7 
the 
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5 by 
which prompted him to this folly, in 


prom PE him to other s in which his on * | 
LN 18 ee 0 alen. SY $454 Nr Koh: * 


"Bur ITY we. wicket e ol the »P! 
ards, we muſt do them the juſtice to ſay, that 
thou gh their ideas of the ladies, and their 


* 4 


men wich caution, as the ſaiide-eauſes 0 nt AP, 


r. 


. Time of 


courtſhip 
the moſt 


pleaſant 


part of 


Uo. 


tinctured with the wild and the romantic; = 
they are at the ſame time directed by an 
honour and fidelity, 3 to be found . 


among any other people. 


manner of courtſhip, ſo orien; relates to ef 
lerepading,, nearly reſembles that of Spain 
but the; Italian goes a ſtep farther than the 
Spaniard. he endeavouts to blockade the 
houſe, where: his fair one lives, ſo as to pre- 


vent the entrance of any rival if he marries 


the lady ho coſt him all this trouble and 


attendance, he ſhuts her up ſor life; if not, 
the becomes the qbjett; of his eternal h 2 


ma too frequently;endeayours)to revenge 2 | 
ſueceſs of, his happier rival. 


by poiſon th 


In one circumſtance relating to couriſhip, 


the Ualians are ſaid to be particular; they 
bet, e ti 


\ 
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generally attributed the different diſpoſition 
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well knowin; g. chat even with all the little 


ills attending it, a period thus employed is | 
one pd the Fweeteſt « of human life. Filet n 


(0997 1 6. is 21h}: 1 


10 the difference of del e 10 one 
mother, philoſophers have 


| oy of the inhabitants. But France and Spain 
are kingdoms bordering on each other, and 
yet nothing can be more diſimilar than a 


Frenchman and à Sp 


miard in affairs of love. 


_ A French lover, with the word-ſentimen 


tally in his mouth, ſeems by every 


Gion, to have excluded it from his hean. 
Fe places his whole confidence in Ris exte· 
1 rid air and appe 


Arance. He dreſſes for his 


miſtreſs, dances for her, (laters conſtantly 


about her, helps her to lay on her rouge, 


and place her patches; attend cher round 
the Whole circle of amuſements chatters to 
her perpetually, wWhiſtles and ſings, and 


5 plays tlie tool withiher ; Whatever be his 


ſtation, every thing gaudy and glittering 
within the ſphere of it, is callecdꝭ in to his 


aſſiſtance, particularly ſplendid carriages aud 
tawdtry liveries; but if, by the! help of all 


theſe, 50 cannot e, an im 


18 i; 401 


hae 
D9D18e91 , Alilfai 


fair one's heart, it coſts, him nothing at lf 
but a few: ſhrugs of his ſhoulders, two. or. 
three filly exclamations, and as many ſtan- 
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zas of ſome ſatirical ſong againſt her; and 
as it is impoſſible for a F renchman to live £ 
without an, amour, he EY brian 5 


himſelf . to angiber. „un bro tf IH fi ond 


! þ 4 64964 e . 1 
1 2 : Sx a4 cy 5 . 825 * 1 * 1 i 2 
1 e e 

; N 8 * 0 , . I 


wr an of 


brideg 


m not unkrequently me 


courtſhip begins to be totally annihilated, 
and matches made by parents and guardians 
are become ſo. common, that à bride, and 
ö t together 


for. the ſecond time on the day, of their mar- 


rage. In a coumry where complaiſance FRO. 

e, it may aps 

pear extraordinary, hat a feu weeks at leaſt 
A young couple to 


and form ſeem ſo indiſpe 


ſhould not be allowed 


gein che, affections of each other, and to 


enable them to judge whether their tempers 


were formed ſor their mutual happineſs. 
But meets commonly thought un- 


convenience. In many countries, 
martied in this manner would. be reckone 


ry. by the prudent parents, whaſe 
vice entend no farther than intereſt and 


the yg In France, it 


. vs regarded, as in the faſhionable 
Ll 2 3 world 
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egg: world ſew: people are greater firangers ts; 
A or more indifferent about, each other, than 
3 | huſband and wife; and any appearance of 
fondneſs een e Moy their being ſeen 
frequently together, would infallibly make 
them forfeit the reputation of the ton, and 
. laughed at by all polite company: On 
this account, nothing is more common than 
to be acquainted with a lady, without know. 
ing her huſband, or viſiting the huſband, 
nn ever nee uiſe. 0 
11106 100 91m lg nts % et n v b. 
Ax kiftotian; who! has read chat its | 
French have been time immemorial, g- 
verned by their women and à traveller, who 
has ſeen the aitention that every: one pays 
to them, wilbbe apt to reckon alli we have 
no ſaid as fal ſehood and miſreptefentation. 
But to the firſt, we would recommend to 
conſider, that the women which. hee com- 
monly governed France, have beenahè mil. 
treſſes of their Kings or other great men, 
Who, trained tip in every alfuringu modes df 
their profeſſion have become artfo be yonũ 
coſeption; in inſmuating themſelves by'ull 
the avenues that lead to tft male beaft. 
The ſecond, we:would wiſh to conſider, that 
this conſtant attention is: more che -effes. of 
od | faſhion 


8 or WON E N. fn as __ TY 


fuſion and xuſtom chan off ntimen 
gard: and that even the ee 
which in Franee are fought on account of 
women, are not a proof of the ſuperion love 
or eſteem ol the men for that ſex, nor un- 
dertaken to defend their virtue or reputation 
they are only a mode of compliance with 
| what is falſely called politeneſs, and of _ . 
| eee what is fallely: eſteemed honqur- 3 
eee Sint A 10; ese un York N . 
penn ub, while the manners intrbdu - 
eed by the ſpirit of chivalry were not quite 
evaporated among the French, before the 
too great progreſs of politeneſs had deſtroyed 
Z the vittues of [honeſt ſimplicity, and tbe 
tongue had learned by rote, to contradict tile 
J 0 of che heart; the behaviour f 
this people, though mixed with romantic 
extravagance; wus replete with feeling and 
ſentiment. During the /regency of Anne of 
Auſtria, fighting and religion were the moſt 
"_— wage, * which a lover could re- 5 
omme nd h1 mi el the bom- 
\baſlie vetſes af- ah Duke of, Rocheſoueault 
_ 'ſhew-»what-aloverithen] promiſed  with-his be 
2 word anden eee a ak 
or rb n f t plwovrabiga?) 11 
F linge, god dare n — N 
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who turned Carmelites, in compliance with 


ue ſpirit of their gallants and of the times, 


| Freedom 
of choice 
only left 
to the 

> poor. 


right of nature, however, begins 100 be 

1 5 N. nn her in a naten en 
1 the and bf an ae eee 

| from choice, while the rich in p oBOT. IC 3 


point out what Was effected by devotion; 
but as politeneſs began to puſh forwang: be- 
vond the ſtandard of nature, it diſſipated 
not only all theſe romantic ideas, but alſo in 

time baniſhed ſentiment and affection, and 
leſt the French in their preſent ſituation-- 
creatures of art. The eagerneſs, however, 

| of the other European nations in copying 

their manners and cuſtoms is ſo great, that 
ſuch as they now are, all their neighbours 
will eee than a ew mbieg han 


115 14 271 1 „n 


Ach clothing an. in the acetal 
facievy, as intereſt, ambition, and fome of 
_ the other ſordid paſſions begin to occupy 
und, nature 1s thruſt: Out. Nothing 
ad can be more natural than that love 
ſhould direct in the choice of a partner ſor 
life, and chat che parties contraſting in weds 
Tock, ſhould enter into that compact with 


the mutual approbation of each other. This 
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28 ey nile in opulence' and rank, "HAD 
| the exertion of the natural rights of man- 5 
Und, and ſacrifice Mis love at WOE 
de WM intereſt or ambition,” oo og 4 17 
ed WW b>1qitib u Sf th 46 ride 1 ity bone 
in MW sben how” begins to be the een 
d pbractice in Britain; courthip;' at leaſt that 
„Find of n Wich proceeds from mutunl 1 
„ MW clination' and affe gion is, among the great, 
nearly annihilated, ' and the Wlerin cu . 
bargain made between the relations ant 
lawyers of the two families, with all the 
care and cuning that each party is maſter 
of, to advance its own intereſt by over- 
feaching the other. Were we to deſcend to 
the middling and lower ranks of Hife, Where 
freedom of mind ſtill exiſts; ere we to 
deferibe'theivcyatious modes of addreſſing. 
and endea to render themſebves 
greeabl Wehe 15 ve ſnould only relate 
What our readers are already well acquainted - 
wich; {we rthall cherefore juſt obſerve,” in 
general, chat ſuch is the power of love: that 
tit kfrequenth/ prompts even an Engliſhman 
to lay aſide ſome part of his natural thought - 
| fulneſs/ and appear more gay and ſprighüil ß 
in the ꝓraſence of luis miſtreſs; chat on other 
occafions;owhen'he is doubtful of ſuccefs, 
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it adds to his natural peeviſhnely, 1 taci· 
turnity, an air of melancholy and embar- 
raſſment, which expoſes h him, 10 5 the laughter 


ol all his acquaintance, a | ſeldom or never 
yo contributes any thing to advance his ſuit, 


When a a few ſingulariti ies axi 


from man- 


7 75 Tx 7. «4 


ners and cuſlor s are excepted, in every 


22 


other reſpe& the, 800 a ip of all. poliſhes 


W to 5 pero Y 
as agreeab le to 9 9 his Bi reſs as poſſible; to 


Props, be car 
© 


over, eder by.every | 


chiefly 1 in the 
on and temper,appear 


| pee "ah at ihn een Ae 3 


at leaſt ſug ay, enable, him tg, indulge. 


d:tt 


. evel as To) ecoming her ſtation, and 
1 that his inclinations to do ſo, arę not in ie 
leaſt to, be TA Theſe great points 


DR ga 
by ſi zht · 


ing. 


being gained, th the lover has commonly little 
elſe left to do, but to enter into the poſſeſ· 
fon of his hopes, unleſs Where each party, L 
. urged by ſeparate intereſts, propoſes, unre - 
ſonable conditions, of ſetilement, which 
frequently. break off a match Where every 
other ele le hay been agreed on.. ds 


ith 


Mia el Of: 606 igen 9111 1b 
In ancient times, heroes Mauthner ene 
another to render themſelves acceptable to 
the ladies * adored. Duels were fought 
between ö 
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between private perſbrs to determine which * CHA * 
bf them ſhould be the ſucceſsful lover: princes « N 
led their armies into the field, to fight witng 
kach other on the ſame account; and ſo rule 

| vere the manners, that a king when he fell 3 
in love, inſtead of endeavouring to gain the 

object by gentle and perſuaſive methods: 
frequently ſent to demand her, by threatens 

ing fire and fword on a refuſal. The Spani- : 

ards, a few centuries ago, as well as the 
caveliers of mafiy other nations, commenced 
knights-errant, and rode about the country 5 
ighting every thing that oppoſed them, for 
the honour of their miſtfeſſes. We have 
already ſeent, that in ſome Countries, n 
faireſt and moſt noble virgitis were allotted 
as a reward to the greateſt virtue, that 1 in 
others they were baſely ſacrificed to the 
vretch who was able to give the higheſt N 
price for them. But among tlie ancient 
daxons, at Magdeburgh, they had an inſtis 


ution ſtill more fingulat; the greateſt beau- 


es, with a ſum of money as the portion of 
each, were at ſtated times, depoſited in the * 


land of the magiſtrates, to be publicly 


bought for, and fell to the lot of "thoſe Who 
N80 moſt famous at W ne 30 If 


dag r 1 3- "bf * 1 4 boy 335, 1 all 4 Be: | 4 * 


ves Mm Tuer 


P 
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XX IV. 


* 
Conjec- 


tures on 


the cauſe 


of this 


courtſh ip. 


Tur the ſoft and compaſſionate temper 
of woman, naturally averſe to ſcenes of 
horror and of blood, ſhould be moſt eaſily 

gained by him who has moſt. diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in ſcenes of that nature, appears at 


firſt ſight an inexplicable paradox; but the 


difficulty vaniſhes when we confider, that, in 


rude and barbarous times, the weakneſs of 


the ſex made their property, and their 


beauty made their perſons, a prey to every 
invader; and that it was only by ſheltering 
themſelves in the arms of the hero, that they 


could attain to any ſafety, or to any im- 
Portance. Hence the hero naturally became 


the object of their ambition, and their gratk | 


tude-for the protection of his power, obli 
terated the idea of his crimes, magnified all 
his virtues, and held him up as an objelt 


of love. But beſides, in the times of genen! 
rapine and deveſtation, it was only valour 
and ſtrength that could defend a man s pro | 


perty from being lawleſsly carried away, 
and his family conſequently. ruined | for want 
of ſubſiſtence; and it was only by valour 


and martial atchieyements that, ambition 


1 


could be gratified, that r and power 


could be attained... Whe 15 0 e ſurvey all 
that 


theſe reaſons, our, r N. ſo many 


Warrior 


in 


or WOMEN,” 


much abated. 2H lr id: 1) oibtig 


: * » , 
Wannen nm 
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Fon ſeyetal centuries prev 


evio os . the 
reſtoration of learning, the higheſt t ambition 
of a lady, was to obtain a valiant knight to 


557 


| warriors in ' forme? times fought theniſctves c mA: 
into the arms ne n ee my be | 2 


declare himſelf her champion, and a cele- 


brated troubadour to ſing the praiſes of her 


beauty. She who had arrived at this flatter- 


ing diſtindtion, was the envy of her own 
tex; and the adoration of ours. | Nor was On 


ſhe obliged by the etiquette of the times to 


the one, and the poems of the other, with 


a freedom which in our days would be ree- 
koned the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of forward- 
neſs wo cavern Troubadours frequently 


ſung the praiſes of beauty and of merit, 
from an 5 of love and eſteem and not 


| els freque 200 to adviiice their on for- 
tunes. They commonly travelled about 


among, and and d were lemme by, the rich, 


being a t the mo mo N lt part needy adventurers, = 
had ſpent their fortunes; 


or prodigets whd] 


M m 1 4 1 they 


the ſentiments ſhe entertained of 

champion or her fonnetteer, ſhe might, 
in n conſiſtency with the ſtricteſt virtue and the 

niceſt delicacy, anſwer the proteſtations of 


i H E H 1 81 0 R * 
Ne therefore generally ſung the nile of 


S the princeſs at whoſe court, or baroneſs at 


Vyhoſe caſtle, they were entertained; and in 
this caſe, regardleſs, of beauty or merit, may 
literally be ſaid to have ſung for cake and 
pudding. When their figure was agretable, 
hen their wit Was lively, by their conſtant 


8 attention to all the little offices, of the moſt 


extravagant gallantry, they frequently cor. 
nuted the huſband who fed them to ſing the 
praiſes of his wife; and what is not a little 


extraordinary, ſo ſacred was their character, 


that juſtice was commonly too | feeble 0 
reach them and even the combined powers 


pl jealouſy and revenge, which prompt the 


ſoul to deeds of the moſt daring hardihood, 
were awed into ſubmiſſion by the veneration 
: beuge _ OY _ ane of: uy ; 
; times. 1 2 J = | 114 


— 
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Wr hid pov intthe courſe of his adi 
that women have been by authority expoſed 
to ſale, Ve have ſeen that they have, by | 
order of the magiſtrates, been publicly 
fought for, and that, in the extenſive regions 


of the Eaſt, which compoſe almoſt half the | 


the/globe; they are bought by a buſband as 
his ox or his als, and in many reſpects 
treated 
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treated by him worſe than theſe animals, 8 
Such a treatment of the objetts Which na- N 
ture has taught us to love, and politeneſs to 7 
reſpect; excites our aſtoniſiment and imdig-' 5 
nation, and we exult in the happier ſtate of 


our © own Fan hen we ae iw det; 


power, iexincifadi ever Ar hien dee : 
| meant/ us-to-cheriſh/ and defend, But our 


exultation on this head is not perhaps fo 
well founded, as we imagine; the matrimo- 
nial bargains every day concluded by albthe 
cunning of relations, and chicanery of law. 
yers, are a proof chat we not only {ell the 
fair ſex, but diſpoſe even of ourſelves for 


the ſake of their fortunes,' Such a ſpitit f 
venality in either ſex; is a ſtrong ſymptom = 


of the approaching ruin of the people 
among whom it is found. Let us remem- 


ber that wherever the women are the 


ſlaves of a deſpot, and that wherever the 
men have become the flaves' of women, 


luxury and effeminacy have at laſt brought 5 . 


them to ruin. 8 51 fl 20111 311 10 131 
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ov M atrimony. 


Jour alan of the PROT bee 
' tween the ſexes, or the joining of males 
400 females together by mutual ties and 
1 in order to preſerve the peace 
ol ſociety, and encourage population, ſeems 
either to have been an innate principle in 
a human mind, or to have ariſen early |} 
from neceſſity; as we find it, in one ſhape 
or another, exiſting over all the habitable | 
* world: but nature only fitted the ſexes 
for each other, while ſhe "left it to the laws 
of each country to inſtitute the ceremonies 4 
of Fur mr f in 1 


cn r. 
5 Wend 


4 The word Wine Nhe titel ſolicitouſly 
marriage 
endeavoured to trace the manners and cul- 


often 
N toms of paſt ages, and voyagers and tra- 
aA vellers, who have depicted thoſe of the 
vellerye - preſent, have indiſcriminately given the name : 
of marriage to every legal or cuſtomary 
junction of the ſexes, which they met with 
in the countries, whoſe, records they have 
ſearched, or which they haye viſited in 
perſon; 


e. 


perſon; and bebe iaadech; dota ac- CHAP. 


of antiquity have related, that ſeveral na- ef e 
tions; during their rude and barbarous ſtate, commerce | 
had not any idea of matrimony, nor any the es 
regulation of the commerce between the a 
ſexes; if this is a fact, it is intimately; con- 55 
nected with another; which is, that the 
dawnings of civilization nofoo!1 
appear, than theſe very people diſcovered 
the neceſſny of ſuch a regulation, lang - 
carried it into execution, upon the beſt 
plans which their limited capacities were 
e of A" And we rs not 


* 


cuſtomed only to one kind of marriage, 5 


have generally annexed the ſame idea, which 
the word conveys in their own country, to 
the marriages of the people of all other na- 
tions. Marriage, however, is ſo far from 
being an inſtitution, fixed by permanent and 
unalterable laws, that it has been ccontitu- 
ally varying in every period, and in every 


country : and its preſent indiſſoluble nature 
among us, hardly bears the leaſt reſemblance 
to what it was among many of the ancients, 

| or to what it is at 1 rm) in eee 

2 ol the Erde Ny F469 27% 1111643 nen $ 


+ highs of the leſt eat ae PIETY "0 


gulation 


tween 


xr began to 


5 propagation of the ſpecies, ax they are tw 
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is, Fab. to affirm, thas,. without it, there could be 
TAL nd) ſafety. for the individual. The natll 
* A rabr1progreſy: 0 multiphcatioh‚⁰%˙ẽj)ʒꝓ Delye! 
tarde and ,anproby! and <bnfufion® Wor 
1 unerſelly prevail aneng matikindY bobny) 


| 19d „bse 1 310 oft wg zin non! 


| Marriages » Pte MT rnb. tel did, "aq 


originally 


e na* gficthevgreats buds of our exiſlentep ard . 
. | intimately; connedted with ur auatübe i thht 
ima very early) perivlly/cit muſt ve een 
diſebve red, tlhiat preſervation Y]. be el 
© ceedingly preearious and untertan, hunt | 
individuals -approprimed! to teme ths" 
produce of their hunting, AH deffain Patz 
cels of groumtl, from hence che Means" GH“ 
that pre lerdation miglit / be derived” An, if” 
men found that (they ;colld> noviemwp theirs 
ſuhſiſtence ſo convenienily from the ground i 
5 while wascin» common ; | the iftrre/ exe 140 : 
ae muſt have diſcovered c tthers, chat 


deer -obligationa whigh ſhould — 

from being eonſidered as common to ee 
whole ſpecies : but of whats kitid theſe ties 
and obligations were, or how entered n,j,ẽe 
we 

x — II 07 
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2 | 5 93111 * 33 id Jt 441 Ati L297 | 
we, © can now only er e From the [1.7 ar, 


| tomplexjon,of the times, however; wemay AV 
ſuppoſe, that they were ſimple, and not at · 
tended with any remarkable pomp or cere · 
mony. This we the more readily believe, 
vhen we confidet; that in the Moſaic: hiſtory - 
bf the creation, our. original mother is in- 
troduced as- the wife of Adam; without 
| taking notice of any ceremony perſormed 
to make her ſuch: and that there was none; 
appears plain fromthe cireumſtances of her 
caſe. Every martiage ceremony; is only a 
mutual agreement between the coftratting 
parties, to be faithful to each other, which 
agreement 1s always made in the auclends- 
of witneſſes. But While only one man, . 
and one woman exiſted, they had no third 
| perſon to be) a-witheſs, nor could they po 
vbly, prove umfaithful to edcti other; conſe! 

ly could hade no uſe ſor any nant ? 

en gagement te fidelity; unleſs we can ſuap- 
of age —— mould 
necellry maroon Pur hete, if ve” 
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Is 
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"In the! primitive ages of the World; every 


A * was done in the moſt plain and ſimple 


manner; a man ſet up a ſtone,” or erected 
3 pillar, to mark the {pot of gtound he had 
appropriated to lis OWN ule; ; and he took 
unto himſelf a wile; that Fr carried her 
home to his houſe, and perhaps made her 
promile | to adhere i him only, and'to'affit 
bum in bringing up the children they might 
have together. This ſeems to have been the 
only mode in which marriages were orig. 
nally, contratted; at leaſt ir was the mode 
5 during the patriarchal ages. Lamech, one 
of the ſons of Adam, took untô himſelf 
two wives. Abraham took unto) himſelf a 


wife. The other patriarchs and people ſol- 


lowed the example; and, ſor many centu- 
ries, the Iſraelitiſn women, and perhaps 
* of other nations, were Feen 
to cheir h hulpandds in this! 00 ple channer. B14 
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Bur beſides thelt' auge! by bp 
appropriation, there app ear tö have been 
others of a n ture fill more Hmple. „ Acci- 
dental eircumſtances ſometimes' brought A 
man and woman toge ther; aid hen any 
children were the AAS of this 'cohabi- 
tation, natural affection excited them to 
1 ” Wu remain 


— 


2 


Wo 


7 
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| togethez and unite their. endeavours cn . 
for the \preſerynion' and maintenance of WON RL 
ſtrong proof, chat ſich ö 


they were, nch in uſe among the Romians, 9 
2 fore hi day among lome - 
une ant ee kind N 


us barg * | 1 pan ny lived s 
«fo e foun - themſelves . 
ſenſibly become: (0 neceſſary to each other, 
that they could not think of p parting. Among : 
be Tanais, aha Eu 1005 
huſband and wits and i, ing x ap ti in 
gather; af mot, they, cid iter mz trial of 
ee, or agreg to part. he 
te, the 3 whe | 

incontinent gratifications, wherever incli- 
5 gad ther. but when a woman, be- 
comes. greg e Far of. WTR. 
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„ -18; the; number: of dhe husten rape in. 
See, BR infidelity jnerealed alfonthe imple 
Kee mager ol approp Hang aN man, byceatryo 


complex ing her home, pr by living: wich. har: ſor ſome 


ad v 


ber from(the attacks of the licentious henct 
methods of a mgre public and iſalemn natuteo 
vir qntrixed, and the marriaghetremony 
__ Bighably, comvented. into va cavenanty>with 
15 ; Junylas,,cexemnies! 0 heco venants that 
nt WRIE,made, at the ęſtabli ing of, peace, ot 
ſeepripg, of; praperH Many anduvariou 


the property of well whigh he had digged. 
The Phornicians (ſes vp,a-flongror al pillar, 
_ argalled a heapiof ſtones, as a memoriabet 
Iny public W praGice; which 
Maß ſolloweg by many other nations. The 
bf) thians, in their alliances, and, ceremonies, | 
_ Powred, wine, imo an carthen veſſel- and 
Paving mixed it with, the blogg.of the cen · 
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ing pike punt have r 
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i dvel ages and as ne vas an alliance 
= not only between the parties thendſelyes, 
hut their, families and relations, it is proba. ; 


die, char, dome of heel get onies were 

ma 10 of ip! ratify fand confirm ii. Ml 
3 Hole 4p Oren}: n min oni 
„ . * gh matrimonial agree ments were 


andy, DNL, only made. public, bu ſolemnly cou. 
firmed my ſomaigt. the above cetemonies: ” 
ſuch is the. proolivity to vice, thht even 
ant to ſecure te 
wale fidelity and hence, perhaps, aroſe the 
cuſtom of purehaſing a wife from her rela · 
tions fore a ſtipulated price, and ta en 
pPfeſents made to the hride herſelf : a.cuſtom 
alſono langreatantiquity, dor, Jacobi ſęrved . 
even years fon Rachel. and Sechem 0d : 


thaſe were jfguntl-miuffic 


the brethren f Dinah that he, would give 


This method of marrying., 4 it, augmented 
426; Power of, a;huſba 


f him greater - Jggurity «for: hen good bcha· 


V Mac or hynthe purchaſę hs becan oF his 
Jaye, anden, che, leaf. ſulpichan he, could 


.canhne, her; f be could gun her away at 


lor yhich he intended. her. hie 1s 
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uns. | Troven 


Whatever zhey fhould» alk for their: alen 


hd V his Miſe, gave 


Pleaſurę, ik Jhe,gid nat wen de pupae 15 


Tacuan we are not perks 2h 
tb; e e ppc hin that the = 
commerce between the ſexes began early the fee | 
be regulated, becauſe all the moſt andiem gien 
traditions agree in aſcribing that regulation 
10 their firſt ſovereigus and lar. __ 3 
Menes, who is ſaid to have been the firſt | | 
bing of Egypt, is alſo ſaidu to Wenn 

che firſt whe introduced and fixed the laws | 
of matrimony among the Egyptians! The 
Groeeks give the honour of ag ul. 
tion to OCeerops; the Chineſe to Fo Hi, 
their firſt ſovereign ; che Peruvians to Man- 7 
co-eapacy and "the" Jews de Get alen, 
himſelf. Nor does it my ſcem chat matt. 
mony was early introduet d10but! hät t its 
firſt introduction among moſt nations, 0 
moe chan one women ds BH ved W AH 
man! Jupiter had only His Juno; Pluto his 
Proſerpine; and Ofiris His fis“ The felen 
amours of the gods and heroes of atitiquity, 
and che condakt, ef their wives) upon di. 
wan, keen an ert nel. 
| of commeret with the 
ex extended only to 'onie „eat ler 
caſe, however, ſeems to have bech cher Wife 
Ves. * NR for as 80 as the days of 
„ 


1 thak their ergo 


5 . 2 ſiſted i in 


T H 2 HIS T OR * 
28 Adam, latach one of his "IF introdu- 


Lv ced the pradtiee of marrying a plurality of 


: Polygamy 
early in- 


eame k me 0 


14 Ek 


Ancieat 5 
ceremony 
of mar- 


accuſtomed to feaſt and rejoice together on 


lage con- memorable events, and on the acquiſition 
of any thing they reckoned valuable: be. 


feaſting. | fn 
ſides the value ſtamped on a woman by love, 
| ſhe was alſo a conſiderable acquiſition, as ſhe 


ſtood in the quality of à ſervant as well as 
ol a wife; in which laſt quality ſhe gave 
her hufband likewiſe a proſpect of raiſing 
up children, to perpetuate his name, and 
alliſt him in old age, eircumſtances of the | 
_ utmoſt importance in the primitive ages. 
But beſides theſe, a wife was valuable on 
While ſociety was in its 
inſaney, almoſt every family was at war with 
its neighbours about the diftribution and 


another account; 


defence of property, and it was only by 


the alliance of ſeveral families, that they 
could ſometimes be enabled to ſupport | 
themſelves againſt their more' powerful ri- 


vals.. Such alliances, and ſuch additional 


ſtrengih to families, came generally by 
Ht marrying, 


wives; a practice which was imitated by 
unn the neighbouring une * in time it be. 
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periinge nen all theſocaccovntss. inarthye * 
ot pronto Pape a pu = 2 
ſeaſis erg carlyitinſtituſdch ct its EE. 


Nation x hichi feat arRhawE ddaſon 16 boabon 


believe; were frequently then WHO of AH, 


ceremony; ſerved to make the contract pub- 5 


le nd Alſo In place offthnſe writingsowtich | e 


* OW {Hmes gebenen lando privi- Nat 5 5 | 
gen Ahe, patties Labans gathbrednhis 


bolt 


inends.tagetþeriand mode a mgrrisgerfenſt : 


en be deggv ed, Jacob dhl wen him! Leit 
ſtead RE; Rachel: ;1but-b$: this: fea :ignot! 
e tene dran anything pi onumbonon] , 
re ſappoſaſ the cuſtom hat 
* ee bSathplonj - 
nag ay "nu 
al nr ed theryoungs 
. 2558 3913 trq he. Babylonians carried 
1555 ſeals, xp ſuch, an) »8trabitlitany! | 
engl hat, apy having rnined their for- 
une IEl%s SXPEPEGr ct ſumpmν⁰la was: * 

198 Minh he Mtmxagancg, Among 

ws fe Sp Unavienagalpol every | 

: ub 0 ace wes aticaded, with a ſbaſt,, 
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car. entertainmenity on theſe occaſions. 
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Wu tainments allo of a like nature were Common 


among the Jews in the time of our Saviour; 


and they are at this day given almoſt by all 


: Betroth- 


ing what, 


parents, when they had lived in a friendly 
manner with, and contracted a regard for, 
their neighbours, naturally prompted them 
to wiſh, that a marriage between their own. 
children, and thoſe of ſuch neighbours 
might take place, to ſtrengthen the alliance 
of the families; and as this with was fre- 
= quently formed before the parties were of 
an age proper for ſuch a junction, they fell | 
upon a method of ſecuring them to each 
other, by what is called in the ſacred writ- 


nations, but more particularly by thoſe, 
among whom the excels of politeneſs has 
not baniſhed merriment and ruſtic Hoſpi- : 
| _ 33 £ 


tereſt, or ſometimes - the inclination, of 


ings betrothing. This was agreeing on a 


price to be paid for the bride, the time 
when it ſhould be paid, and when ſhe ſhould 


be delivered! into the hands of her huſband. 


There were, according to the Talmudiſts, 


three ways of betrothing. The firſt, by a 


written 


Enter. 


is an 1 nit of ths Mata; they in 


oF WOMEN, 


a 


written content. "The tad, by a EY 0 2 2 np 
agreement, accompanied with a piece of yy 
money. And the third, by the parties com- 

ing together and living as huſband and 
wife; which could not properly be called 
betrothing, it was Marriage itſelf. The 
vritten contract was inthe following words; 
On ſuch a day, month, and year, A. the _ 
* ſon of B, has ſaid to D. the daughter. ” 
E., be thou my ſpouſe according to the © 
85 hos of Moſes and of the Iſraelites, and I 


* will give thee as a dowry for thy virginity . 


xz Tux verbal agreement was made in the 
1 preſence of a ſufficient number of witneſſes, 


by the man ſaying to the woman, © Take 
Oo 2 1 


the ſum of two hundred Suzims, as it is 
ordered by our law; and the ſaid D. hath 
x promiſed to be his ſpouſe upon the condi- 
A tions aforeſaid, which the ſaid A. doth 
2 « promiſe to perform on the day of ma- 
e riage; and to this the ſaid A. doth hereby 
bind himſelf, and all that he hath, to the 
4 very cloak upon his back; engages him- 

e ſelf to love, honour, feed, clothe, and 

« protect her, and to perform all that is ge- | 

© nerally implied in contracts of Wange in e 
UT, * fayour of the Iſraelitiſh wives,” 


CHAP. « this money as a pledge that at ſuch « tiins 

I wil take thee wife. A woman 

Fe who was by any of Ken Bs cor} betrothed 

or bargained for, was almoſt in every rel. 
. pect by the law conſidered” as already mar- 

_ ried, bound nearly by the ſame ties and 

obligations, and enjoyed nearly the ſate 

privileges and immunities, as ſhe who aQu: 

75 ny Wei and er e her huſband. 
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The ie Jame Suh ef continued... 


IHE RTO our en e on 5 enar. 
XXVI. 
origin and progreſs, of the matrimo- Ws 
all b have, for the moſt part, been 
either general, or confined to periods in- 
veloped in the darkneſs of remote antiquity: 
ve ſhall now endeavour to trace the ceremo- 
nies and uſages of that compact, through 
ages which begin to be better known, and 
in which, being furniſhed with more hiſtori- 
cal facts, we ſhall have the leſs occaſion to 55 
rbb their e 10 ene and con 
ett „ . 


[Troven, from "du: we 8 We Marriage | 


obſerved, it is highly preſumable, that be- Me” 
fore the legiſlation of Moſes, the only mar- = _ 
riage ceremonies among the Jews were 
ſending a few preſents, or feaſting together, 

to make the affair public; yet the Rabbies, 
ever fertile in imagination, have told us the 
contrary. ' “ Marriages,” ſay they, were 

1 even then agreed upon by the parents and 


66 relations 
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CHAP, & «46tationls of both Ges: ; which hang * 


XXVI. 


A the bridegroom vas introduced to his 


. ſinging, danen 
4 cal inſtruments. Such, according to the | 
. Rabbies, was the marriage ceremony Prior 

to the time of Moles; let us alſo take a view 
of that ne tell us was inſtituted by 


«bride; preſents were mutually exchanged, 


* the contract ſigned: before witneſſes, and 
* the bride; having remained ſome time with 


5 her relations, was ſent away to the habi. 
; «, tation of her huſband; in the night, with 


ing, and the ſound of mui. 
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n unk che ds ce for r 


the wedding was come, which, was generally 
Friday for a maid, and Thurſday for: h 
i dow, the contract of marriage Was read 1 in 


the preſence of, and ſigned by at leaſt ten 


witneſſes, who were free and of age. The 
bride; who had taken care to bathe herſelf 


_. the night before, appeared i in all her ſplend- 


our, but veiled, in imitation of Rebecca, 
who veiled herſelf when ſhe came in fight. 


of Iſaac; ſhe was then given to the bride- 


| Purpoſe; “ Take her, according to the law 
« * Moſes; and he received her, by ſaying, 


« I take 


- 


„I take her n to ant law.“ "Sith 
bleſſings were then pronounced upon the 


— 


25 


enAr. 
xxVI. 
* 


young couple, both 100 the parents and * 

reſt of the company.“ The virgins ſung a 
marriage ſong. The company then partook _ 
of a repaſt, the moſt magnificent that the 
parties could afford; after which they began 


a dance, the men round the bridegroom, 


the women round the bride; and this dance, 
they pretended, was of divine inſtitution, 
and an eſſential part of the ceremony. The 
bride was then carried to the nuptial bed, 
and the bridegroom left in the chamber 
vith her; when the company again returned 


to their feafting and rejoicing, and the Rab: 


bies inform us, chat this feaſting, when the 


bride was a widow, „ laſted only three, days, 


| but ſeven if ſhe was a virgin. A law, which 


was bis cen hat if a man married 
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ee ru nber in ahis Ayle © _"_ git 
5. „con, O Lord of heaven and earth, who baſt.creazed man in thine 
own likeneſs, , and haſt appointed 'wartan to be his partges! and com- 


* pation! Hefſed art thou, wha flleſt gion wich joy for the nuiltitude = 

_ of bex children !. Bleſſed, art thou, who, ſcndeſt gladne to the bride- 
„ groom and bis "bride! 18 haft otdaided' forthem love, joy, tender- 

I as, peace; and mutual afſe@ion, Be. pleaſed ti bleſs, not only this 

(couple, but udah Land Jeruſalem, with ſongs of joy, and ptaiſe for 

the joy that thou 'giveſt chem, 1 phy pn on theibfous and of 
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ſeveral _ 


x 095 ſewer <a bound, to 
TY Blew a fepſt, af ſeven dafs 40 egabtof than, 
5 oy nth order in which, theyowars Marttila, 
Wen 51 byudins; eavqyygd al. N 
ax periods, later Wan! klitiſe neeſane ens 
POR Fonſidering, the gexemonies!Tof ,mg 
erg. acggrding io ih Rabbi wa ah 
changed. „Boetſb che man gnd woman wert 
lech Wan ee e their near. 
aſti friends, Where gen people at lxaſt were th 
barpreſent a here the bilbofydowry being 
hublielxvo gti fegen oma pale thus 10 
* HSAs „Be chou aldvifat tome ary 
S gor ding. do che ol of- HMoſesdiand I will 
9 5 er sad honour chern agcoddingrBiths! 
woe Godylandiwill;feedrandigoyens 
” bea accordingito;the oduſi@n ofithol&o 
3 Nhe worſni p. honour and; goverhy)cthew 
* wivesdaithtullyl galt gehen for- dbu N 
2 abu vinginig.c bſyiridebelt.7, Avitheb | 
birck ef aofonicthecfathetup lanted acer, 
anqtat chat of; — planted Apadtv!! 
Of theſe trees the nuptial bed was! con 
ſtructed, when the parties, at whoſe birth 


al - they, were, planted, entered. intoi the mak 2 
-. fediftatey yl bas bels n o vidgue! t 
— not: to yas nad „eme 10 ies 


e yodt 1697 11979 9900) oof won? 
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affairs of marriage, than un of 
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From theſ&/imperfet ſketches of mar- egg 
riage among the - Jews, we now proceed to SY 


eonſider it among the other nations of an- regen 


tiquity.” The E aten attributed the marriage 
introdubtion of it to Menes their firſt OO 


an- 


ſovereign. Thaw de was. early inſtituted - 


 deferibed, 


among a people who” took the lead in al · 
nolt every thing that tended to improve 
ſociety, e have little room to doubt: but 
wough we have ſome acebunt of the ſeverall 
des and obligstiohs of the warried ſtate 
among them we are entirely ignorart of 
the manner im which that ſtate wus entered 


obſcurity. Of the eee eee, N 
may obſerve, that their ideas of marriage 
muſt have been exceedin gly crude: nd i 
digeſted, as 'the-fathervin-law' of Sampſon, 

gave away his daughter Delilah to another 
huſband, upon Sampſon being tene fe 
. * TR "il I A | 


1 
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"New duct akin & ten more tho- 15 
toughly to have ſettled and digeſted dhe aipotag 
their of thany 


contemporaries. Once every year they al- marriage; 
Vol. I. Pp -.*, 
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her whoſe figure was agreeable, and whoſe 


beauty was attrafting, che rich ſiroye againſt 


each other, who ſhould give the higheſt Price; 


which, price was put into a; public flock, 
3 and diſtributed in portions to Kid whom 
nature had leſs liberally accompliſhed, and 

hom nobody would take without. a reward, 
After the; moſt, beautiful, were, pl TIO 
5 of, = egi hart WET 5 
offexed wit b aan proponioned 10 e 


offered to accept o 
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n 11 1 d,of, to bribe a 
| 10 * of her. WI 34 fl 


upon which ſhe, was expoſed to fale, the 


crier proclaimed, that ſuch a, man had pro- 


| Wben chis publi 


cCuhaſers of thoſe chat were he 
nat Weed 0% AKE 


poſed to take ſuch a woman, wich ſuch a 
ſum of money along wih her, provided 
none gould he found who would take ber 
Vith leſs; and in this m ale went 
on, till ſhe way) at, Jaſt allotted 39 him. who 
| olfered to takecher with the. {malleſt.p Fu 5 
\ ſale; was. gyer, Of ” 
autiful, 5 
they 


„11A. N "Ya; wh 
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15! had 


5 marciageable; A the. 3 hh put 
7 up to ſale, np after another, 7 For 


den any man 
e of theſe, on the terms 
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bad. Paid, down the. price agreed an and 
given, ſafhcient. ſecurity that they 1 


cot who, were to have a premium for ac 


a deltec ol them, 
; id. 1 N 
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matry them; nor, on the other hand, would 1 


cepting of lach as were leſs beautiful, take 3 
| 1255 their portiofis were 5 


fale 1 9 together ths! "great multitudes . 
bf 1 in e Mee 1 
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1 Gees chey Ad ought and kalling chi 
fffendvwtdgetkertö feaſt with them, umd be 
ßeſſes of theif fufflhugihe⸗Engagemem 
the y ha# antkred into! Theeſte hints col. 
cerhing matrimbny among tlie Aly Huus 
pa ee that the proper regulation of 
jeR gf their bei 
e ee / proves 
ic W Al ſcronger! thantier, el 
lad ecbrt, of tribal! whof@hlytbubi 
HAV was $6) diſpoſe" of young Women ii 
marriage, and to ſce the lauf that ttt 
8 5 properly executed. What 62 20 laws) were, 
1 55 57 00 e elbe hngn off em us erförted, 
Atte kirkunſtaneeb Whichotavk not \=hech 
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- Wurt Thlely{for the purpoſe of taking'icophi. 
Lane of 'thein, dige asser den ü 
were many and Varidus. 1 Lemm ball 


unn bas 9but ol nod ovasd 01 189qqs 209 4 
bees ane ty bk thb ot 
ih : fourtMied"Hrithe'" tins" un. 
deck nelle yt find ne rHν,iìmnm of their 

| gerceremefles till ue dme to tie 

. Greeks ;"andithie/filence ortho Tubjedgile 
us tekſen to fupp6ſe;" that mmatiyreow aries 
4 really! hall no other chan the fim 
mode of . home. a bride, and making 


a feal 4 


e Won mn 


4 Kaff far he 10 ecej \Or {iq ee, he "RA "2M 
| motetinclined 16/believe, when! we gon no. 
che circumRantial detail we have HDA AP 
eee — of 


22 


ee evow of eee e and the 
Cd Nees. ſane, hav ni 1 MR 
beuten rang . 

emp we ane 150 en 1 
e eel Aa 1H 5 Wige ggg 
nan CSetbpg, 1h6 ft, King the ay 1 
Greeks;is ſuppoſpd to 


n ned nearly __ 
Hou the: tinte of Moſes, ae een de 
tated ajhopg bis tw 6) people 5: N ron 
| !ofiithe heroic Ages, Which = 

laſted many centuries afier Moſes 5 theſe-pe0- 
ple appear to have been ſo rude 5555 uncul. 
| tivated,[thas Heya ideen had 1 

brought this inſtitstien tf any; perigbtion, = 
dither in its Fersmonies f its laws, Whether = 
Oecrops) ardained [that us Greeks, Jhould 
follow che cuſtoms of che Egyyrians? m WAN. 
e eee and feed new; 
cexemonies oſchis own, ve nw noi. We 
| grifastte brig” bird + mot gon 16 bare, 
Il k 
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ing of relations and of, neighbours; 'w 


2  nuprials of:Pirithpus, when. be Feipec him 
0 kill a great x number of Cebtzt 
7 cheireupshad offered violence: the female 


of Artis, the 


boch en in ae Al d. 
e Fl het © Mie relative. t6 
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att, 'howeyer,/ inſormad,, that, at a, hn age 


even.; in the heroic ages, there was a _ 


in order to recal to memory 'the tunes bf 
ſimplicity „hen their,auceltors lifed' logo 
_ entitely on the ſpontaneogs: produttins of 
the earth, prefegied the new-married couple 
with a baſket of acorns mixedwih bread; 
4 cuſtom. which, perhaps, gave. birth! th 
nuptial ſeattering of- nuts among the! Ro, 
mans. At this, meeting, the Greeks, ac. 
cofeing to the hoſpitality ef ngiulriyated 
8 had feaſtings and rejoicings; 's as 


- appears from/Theſeus being inyited-roithe 


OY 


gueſts at th 18 ing; and komm the' tory 
"fon of Obel ho, was by 
Midas t to have been married 10 Bis daug liter XL 
had not ;Cybele Pttyented. it by.cbr 5 
the Gy, and; cauling; x Fenty, to. tall 
upon all thoſe” wh 0 2 if A mom 
of the nu uptials, Some” 
pledges 7 and ſcones we eg 
op. . „% m mutti 


Fa Big 3) n 


or Wot 


| tiode of marrying, in the heroic ages, 18 EHAP 

10 konjectute, we proceed, 16 give ſome YL 

7055 I 108 1 8 7 in periods when the 
Ft Greeks | is leſs involved, WE; 9 


10 ee iin Sb 
* 


\As ſoon as mY 1 org * ben ag ce 5 
relations Mas Obtained, the parties Were nice of 
ſom etimes, betroth ed, in, theſe; Woge z 100 1 3 1 1 
give vou, this my, daughter, 10 make y oW alter the 
0 che father of, legitimate children,” _ Aﬀec _ 0 
Re RAT le plighted their fb people, _ 
| to each other-by a Ki Rt 1 lter 
their? Ft hay NEE ſom oblexyed by the 
Greciangs in r pubſie gte ebe . 
| The FEY bans, plight e een 
Mer At the wanument of Folans, v 9 1 7, 
9 been drifted, Tee 3 
| are OL, tr x affairs 'of Jaye... The.. Ati Ee I 
virgins, whey a 8 dee 1 
| bets of little PY fries to Diana, to bn 
| leave. to deppr | om her, fein, | He, heing oh 2 
eſteemed, W el iar e ne e — 
e 1 <9} ny ully marry, they. 
e Nut ſe lyes, bet for e her ſhrin DAL, | 

ras n Atheniag, Fills: in; order to, 

my ach he to 1 5 


Ie 
5 | DAE 7” 111 5 J ch the ſo, much der 
| lighted. 


3 LE —_——_ A. R ad . n be N re 1M 13 ; a RS. . 
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THE: nis ro 
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on Wa; lighted. The Bœotians and Locrians of 


CoA, Both dees offeet, "before their Tuptial, x 


facrltfice to Euclid, or Dilns! 6 
reſentment agaitfft Rath; / for (hängig Fr 


a ſingle to a married life. Theſe 8 


her 


confifted in confecrated Waters)" eäkes, And 
animals, Wich Were Thit on Ref Arg"! S 
Soddeffes had I 
ſacrifices” offered àt theit ahars on this Ge- 
4% And 
Venus, he Was generally nalecked ain 


: rerel of the dthef gods And 
5 800 fn, as Jupiter, Jund, Minerva 
br fervericy, "as' being ce Yoders 6f 


love. The Lace mops hal an Ancient 

; ſlatüs of this goddeſs, "t6 Whom it was "in: 

. upon all mothiers 0 Sffer ſacrifices | 
n the martiage of their daughters“ "The | 


wage 67 wake 3 and female "deities 
among the Greeks 1 Wh were concen 


fair, Even the Fates were by ne means 10 


de forgot, but to öbtain dae Yar gr" the” | 


Gracel, the' möſt ample"offeringy were be: 


ſtowed in the moſt lberal matifier, 1 

| tot 1101 rf? N Airs x 1! 291 27 25 yy / MMO 

Tut time's pointed for tele berhin on 

was commonly the day bets; ä 

Ven ths ee having cute Tome © of their: 
A V 
44-0 


SICK 095] 2&v7 MMTY To 9nt -1 


fp —— 


| ned in 
the affaire of T6VE, made the Invorations 
and facrifices on this Occaflon a tedivis af: 


e the f i 05 
i, 


caſion, as ſoon ag the vi 
vere opened che galf taken our, and thrown 


Re eee es EG. IO Eo, 


ties; when they enter into; the. married ſta 

The entrails were then garetull y.inſpefe . 
by the ſoothlayers, and it they declared. that 
yr thing nne ap Pfered i theme, =. 
wyptials Mes either delayed or entirely . 


140 H A 
r W GM EN. 


lo ensop bas enszond, vl 500 8¹ 


hair, Pffſentgd it to ſuch denies a et e 


regarded, or to. MHD they, thought them- 


{ves under the greateſt Ml SBEOBSir ms) oy 


19501708} Slo 5E bait 6 01 fan) 8 


„Bor, heſides, theſe acrifices preparataty 


to-the marriage, othet victims were, offered 
at. theo 
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1 


Ne on this o- 
ims were ſlain theß 


behind the altar, to intimate that all gall and == 
bitterneſs, mould! be thrown, behind 1 755 . 


woken. aff; ang the fame thing took place if 


4 


any ill omen happened, during the celebra . 
tion of them, as was the caſe at the mattiage 


of, Clitophon ;9uk, Calligpne, FE, a - 
RAVING Matched a piece of che vittin 
from the. altar, the whole e geh abe | 


in terror - and, conſternation. , Forunste 


omens gave great joy, and the moſt for- 


ante git Members; ebe eine] dete! 


been an he air, A 3 e birds FE reckoned 
BH the” vet emble of « .conugal. loye aud 


fdeli Wy 3 | ut if c one of them was ſeen alone, 
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it infalliably denoted ſeparation and all the 
ills attending an unhappy marriage. We 


cannot help obſerving here, to what a train 
of groundleſs fears and apprehenſions ſuper. 
ſtition ſubjects her votaries, and how eafily 


they may be deceived, in taking for wn 


denunciations of heaven, the frauds and 
tricks of their enemies, as ſometimes hap. 
pened to the Greeks; if what is reporied 


be true, that ſuch as were averſe to a mar- 
riage, or wiſhed the parties to be unhappy, 
ſometimes took a ſingle turtle along with 
them, and letting it fly, either put an end 


to the ceremony, or filled the hearts of the 
contracting parties with terror and aſtonih- 


ment; FED we muſt remark alſo, that thoſe 


who: wiſhed well to the young. couple, ſome- 
times carried a pair of turtles along with 
them, and by their flight diffuſed joy and 
gladneſs into all the company, and partics | 


E into thoſe Who were moſt e in 


che we of the a TEW DITHEOITON 


1010 17 


8 «lE thi PETIT ok badges were e richly 
dreſſed, and adorned with garlands of herbs 
and flowers. Cakes made of ./e/ante, a plant 
remarkable for its fruitfulneſs, were plenti- 
fully diſtributed among the company: The 
_ 
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jouſe of the bridegroom vas likewiſe adorned ea 
with garlands. A peſtle. was tied to the N 


door of it, a maid carried a ſieve, and the 
bride an earthen veſſel with barley, all which 
vere emblems of her future employment. N 
She was conducted in the evening to the 
houſe of her huſband in a chariot, ſeated 
between the huſband and one of his rela- 
tions; ſervants carrying lighted torches im- 
mediately before, and ſingers and dancers 
preceding the whole cavalcade, When the 
bride alighted from the chariot, the axle- tree 
of it was burnt, to ſignify that there was no 
method left for her to return back. As ſoon 
as the young couple entered the houſe, figs 
and other fruits were thrown upon their 
heads, to denote plenty; and a ſumptuous 5 
entertainment was ready for them to partake 
of, to which all the relations on both ſides 
vere invited. During the feaſt, the deities 


that preſided over marriage were invoked, 


and honoured with muſic and dancing. The 
chief intention of this feaſt, according to 


the Greek authors, was to make the mar- 


riage publicly known, and on that account . 
Was an [eſſential 85 of * ceremony. 


e 8 Th 
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Tux daneing ended. che married eouple 
were conveyed to their bed chamber, pre- 
vious to which, the bride bathed her ſeet in 


water, always brought from the fountain 


Callirhoe, on a ſuperſtitious opinion of ſome 


ſecret virtues it contained this done, ſhe 


£  Fazilighted ta-bed,, by, a mumber gf throhes, 


5855 


according to her quality; round one of theſe 
torches, the bride's mother tied her o 
hair lace. It was alſo the privilege ol che 
mother to light the torches, a privilege of 
| Which the Grecian, matrons were exceed - 
ingly tenacious, The young couple being 
left, together, were, by the laws of Athens, 
obliged to eat a quince, after which, the 
biidegroom 8 to; looſe the; brides 
_ girdle, the young men and maidens ſtanding 
| the door ſinging Riſen the men 


| paaking a great noiſe. wich their, feet and 
voices to drown. the cries of the bride. 


This done, the company retired, 26 re- 
turned in the Morpipk. to ſalute the wa 


ot; 


married couple, ae o ſing epithalami 
e at,the door of their þed-chamber*,, 


fv] bye bhoyy bY © 35110 „2 7 1} art} Fn Ae 1 
| » Biba 


mia were. _marriage-ſonge, ancienthy 0 50 J of * 
bude ot . 1 82 them WN e Land a bo- 
eq loft noombnd 2 in 
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Tarsx ceremonies being finiſned, khe Nav 


XVI. 


bride prefented to her huſband” a garment, ov 


and preſents Were made both to the bfide- 
groom and bride, by their relations; they 


conſiſted in ſuch kinds of houſehold furni- 


ture as were then made uſe of, and were 
carried in great ſtate to their houſe by a 


company of women; preeeded by a boy in 
white apparel, with a lighted torch in his 
hand, and between him and the women, a 
perſon with baſket of flowers, as ib 


8 1 tors Greeign «nar add 3 þ% 8 HS 7 4 . 199% 


1 « tv IT z 
#139 Þ 1003 31 10 1 580, Yi any 


8 #« 


let cereo- ober c. 


11541 . | 1 10 remonies 


sben were tlie wot” n 7 


Kits at the celebration of a Greek marriage. ſometimes 


A vitiety of others are frequently allüded ve. 


io in cheir Authors; but as hey would de = 


dedious to telate, and ſcemed to have been 


less eſſbntidl, We ſhall "paſs over them in 


* 11 


bus 1) 311 191 sq 211 e 714 
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A Spb! marriages 1 were condudted | in langer 


17.2 | 1 f 
a very Meche manner. When the preli- 6496 jig 


minatfieb Wefe ſettled by a female mate . Sparta. 
maker, ſhe ſhaved the pride, dreſſed her i in 


14185 


man's bachthe, and left. her fitting. upon a 


mattraſs; the bridegroom ſtole privately to 
her, and having ſtaid a ſhort time, ſtole as 


P ri · 
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intimate an acquaintance, he t. 
dained, that huſband and wife ſhould never 
have it in their power fully to ſhow their 
weak ſides to cach other; and by this 
ordi- 
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privately away, a conduQ which the laws of 
that republic obliged a married couple to 


obſerve, in their intercourſe with each other, 
through the whole of their lives. 


Aa. uo lande inſtances have con 
tributed, to verify the obſervation, that 
| Triends agree beſt when they live ſeperate. | 

The reaſon of this is plain. Every human 

bein, 9 has a certain ſhare of follies and fois 7 
bles, which, though 1 it may conceal from the 
: occaſional viſitor, cannot eſcape the notice 

of one whois domeſticated in 'the family, 
This continual domeſtication; this almoſt 
| uninterrupted confinement to the company | 
of each, other, ſoon, gives an European 

huſband and wife, an opportunity of dil- 
covering every blemiſh and imperfection; 
hence love dwindles into indifference, and 
indifference grows into contempt. The 

Spartan legiſlator ſeems to have been aware 

_ of this; he appears to have foreſeen, that in 

matrimony, as well as other friendſhips, 


love and regard would: be diminiſhed by too 
here ſore or- 


| "an 


ordination he kept their love from being 
cloyed, and their nem ow being « 
extinguiſhed. | 1 it tent 
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TER E were three different kinds of mar- 


riage among the Romans, diſtinguiſhed from 
each other by the names of Conferration, 
| Coemption, and Uſe; Conferration was the 
manner in which only the pontiffs and other 
prieſts were married, and was always cele- 
brated by a prieſt; and we call the attention 
of our readers to this remarkable circum- 
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cerem q? 
Nies 
among 
the Ro- 


man Is 
| A 


| ſtance, that, in the marriages of the pontiffs = 


of ancient Rome, long before the chrifitan 


era, we diſcover the firſt inflance. of priefts 


 taving celebrated the rites of that znſtitulion. 
The ceremony conſiſted in the young cou- 
ple eating a cake together, made only of 
heat, ſalt, and water; part of Which, along 
with other ſacrifices, were, in a ſolemn 
5 manner, olferock to the FROG of ae 


1 0 1 A 


Tim Mond kind "a mtrriages! called 


5 lolemnly pledging their faith to each other, 
by giving and receiving a piece of money; 
a ceremony which was the ' moſt common 
wy of marrying ec e Romans, and 
which 


Coemption was celebrated by the parties a 
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Y- which continued in uſe even after they be. 


came Chriſtians: When writings were in. 


troduced to teſtify that a man and woman 
had become huſband and wife, and alſo, 
that the huſband had ſettled a dower upon 
| his bride, theſe writings were called Tabulꝛ 
Dotales, dowry tables; and hence, perhaps, 
the words in our a cerethony, 1 thee 7 


5 endou. 


| "I third kind of marriage, denomins: 
ted Uſe, was, when the accidental living 
together of a man and woman had been 
productive of children, and they found i 
_ neceſſary, or convenient; on that, and other | 
accounts, to continue together; in which 
cale, if they agreed the matter between 
themſelves, it became a valid marriage, 
and the children were eonfidered as legit- | 
mate. Semething ſimilar to this, is the pre- 
ſent cuſtom in Scotland; where, if a maa 
and woman live together till they have 
children, if the man marry the woman, | 


e ven upon his death-bed, all the antinuptial 


children are thereby legitimated, and become 
intitled to the honours and eſtates of theit 
father. The caſe is the ſame i in Holland 
and ſome parts of Germany ; ; with this 
+ differs 


4 0 \WOMB v. N 385 


1rd nber all the children to be c = 
legitimateq. mul appear with the father and. 
mather $A dhe Ghurchy! at the ceremony ot 
their e An Dot eko 1 Im 530 Ht: as 

| fgoqruy 8 B wh 101. b rl bunch 99 18% 
ird 8 * ans A marriage by Coemption 24 | 
Conferration- was agreed upon, the augurs 

were conſulted, that ihey might deblare the 
pleaſure of the gods, and point out a fortu- 

nate day for the celebration of it. When 

be contract was drawn np, it was ſealed = 
nh, 10 ne Bb the, 1 ang we Viide's 


15 1 while is bride's 1 was e- em it : 
vas cuſtomary to divide, her hair into fix | 
treſſes, with the point of Al ſpeat, after the 
manner of; tlie ;yeſtals ;, to teach het that ſhe 
was. to be, à veſtal to all} bat her huſband. 
She, was; then crowned, with a wreath' of ver- 
vain, and other herbs, gathered by her ownt 2 
hands: , Over the Wfeath they ſometimes 
threw, a ell. and put. on her ſeet a pair of ö 
high.beeled ſhock, f the ſame colour as the 
veil,, In Ancient Rome, when ihe couple 
were ready, for the eereinony, they put a 
yoke upgp their. necks, called Conjugium g 
Vos, II. — 3 
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CHAP, and hence our word conjugal, or yoked to. 


XXVI. 


gether, is derived: a ceremony which is 


more emblematical of the matrimonial late, 5 
than any we have hitherto met with. That 


the bride might ſeem reluctantly to part 


with her virginity, they made a ſhew of 


f forcing her from the arms of her mother; 


five torches were always uſed on this occa. 


8 ſion, carried by five boys, previoully waſhed 


and perfumed, in honour of the five diyi. 
nities of marriage, Jupiter, Juno, Venus, 
Diana, and the goddeſs Perſuaſion. She 


| was led by two young children to the houſe 
bol her huſband, A diſtaff was carried behind 
her, witha ſpindle, and a trunk or baſket, 


in which was her toilette. When ſhe arrived 

at the door, which was adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers and evergreens, fire and | 
Vater were preſented to her, and ſhe was at 
the ſame time aſked her name; to which ſhe 

anſwered, Cara, to fignify that ſhe would | 
be as good a wife as Caia Cæcilia, who was 


famous for the domeſtic and conjugal vir- 


tues. Before ſhe entered the houſe, ſhe was 
ſprinkled with luſtral water, that her huſband 
might receive her pure and undefiled. She 
likewiſe put wool upon the door, and rub- 


ded it with oil, or With the fat of ſome 


animal. 
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animal, This done, ſhe was carried over the 
threſhold, which the augurs reckoned un- 


jucky for her to touch. Immediately after, 


the keys of all things in the houſe were de- 
livered to her, and ſhe was ſet upon a ſheep's 
ſkin with the wool on it, to teach her, that 

ſhe was from ſuch materials to provide ; 
cloaths for her family. After the young 


couple were conducted to their chamber, 
immediately before the company took their 


leave of them, the bridegroom ſcattered nuts 
to the children, and the men ſung verſes, to 
obviate charms and incantations. Care was 
taken that there ſhould be no light in the 
nuptial chamber, to ſpare the modeſty of 7 
the bride, and prevent the bridegroom from 
diſcovering her blemiſhes. The next day, 


the huſband gave a public entertainment, 


when the bride, appearing on the ſame 
couch with him at table, leaned upon him 
with an air of familiarity, and in her diſ- 
courſe ſeemed to glory ſo much in having 
| thrown off her virgin modeſty, that it be · 
came a proverb in Rome, when a woman 
talked n. to tay, Ile all lite a 

ee 
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„ Sock were the ceremonies by which a 
A, huſband and wife were Joined together, and 
ſluch the additional ceremonies that ſerved 
to give ſolemnity to their junction. In the 
early periods of Rome, Romulus ordered, 
that no woman ſhould pretend to direct her 
Huſband, but that a huſband. might diſcard 
his wife, if ſhe poiſoned the children, coun- 
terfeited the keys, or committed, adultery, 
| Subſequent periods, gave him a power to 
inklict a ſuitable puniſhment upon her, if ſhe 
acted perverſely, diſhoneſtly, or drunk wine: 
and even to kill her, if he ſurpriſed her in 
infidelity to his bed. But all the privileges 
werenot on the ſide of the huſband; ſome 
of a very extraordinary nature belonged to 
the wives, or rather to the widows, of Ro- 
mans. Children born ten months after the 
death of the huſband were reckoned legiti- 
mate; and Hadrian, thinking this ien 
500 ſhort, extended, it to eleven. 446 


11 


| Marriage. Alibi 5 tether nations whe were 1 
ceremony 
among the contemporary with the Romans, and who 
W afterward overturned! their empire, a ſur- 
priſing ſimilarity. of manners was every 
where obſervable. Wherever fighting was 
ahm ann were univerſally diſtin- 


— 
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iſhed by a brutal ferocity; while, in re- cr. 
gard to the fair ſex, they carried their po- WY 


liteneſs, in many particulars, to a degree 
hardly known even among the moſt civilized | 
cations, From the remoteſt antiquity, they 


confined themſelves to one wife, to whom 


they were married in a manner more ſolemn 


than we commonly meet with among a peo- 


ple ſo rude and uncultiyated. The father, 
or guardian, gave away his daughter in 
words to this effect: * give thee my 


daughter in honourable wedlock, to have 


* the half of thy bed, the keeping of the 
keys of thy houſe, one-third of the money 


thou art at preſent poſſeſſed of, or ſhalt 


* poſſeſs hereafter, and to enjoy the other 


© rights appointed to wives by law.“ The 
huſband then made his bride a leben bo: 


way of dowry.” The relations of both par- 


ties were witneſſes. of what he gave; Which 


were not things adapted to flatter her vanity, 
or adorn her perſon, but commonly con- 


filted of ſome" oxen; a bridled horſe; or a 


ſhield, ſpear; or Word. In return fon which, 
the bride made her huſband a preſent of 
ome arms; and the mutual interchange of 


ihele preſents they eſteemed an indiſſoluble 


be,, 2 & they were given and received before) 


Fats, Se witneſſes 
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. witneſſes the moſt nearly connefted with 
CY them, and before the connubial gods. 


As "modes acl: cuſtoms. are perpetually 


- morecom- * chili with the times and circumſtances, 


this fimple ceremony, at laſt, became more 


3 complicated; the bridegroom ſent all his 


friends and relations to the houſe of the 


: | bride's father, who, with all the relations 


on her ſide, conducted her from thence to 
that of her future huſband, being led by a 
, matron, and followed by a company of 
young maidens. On her arrival, ſhe was 
received by the bridegroom, who proceeded. 


_ along with her to the church, where a 


prieſt performed the nuptial benediQion, 
When the bride was a virgin, this was com- 
monly done beneath a canopy, to ſave her 
bluſhes: when a widow, the canopy was 
thought unneceſſary. Among the Franks, 
inſtead of the church, marriages were to 


5 be performed in a full court, where a buck - 


ler had been three times lifted up, and three 
cauſes at leaſt openly tried; otherwiſe it 


Vas not valid. When it was done in the 


church, the prieſt afterward crowned the 
young couple with flowers: ſo crowned 


they went home, ſpent the afternoon in 
| drinking 


drioking and dancing, and at night, the e. 


oF won 1 
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whole company having ſeen them in bed 


together, drank to them, and retired. 
An ancient and inviolable cuſtom pre- 
vailed among the people we are now 
conſidering. The bridegroom on the morn- 
ing after the marriage, was obliged to 
preſent the bride with a morgengabe, or -.. 
morning- -gift ; which became, notwithſland- 
ing of the laws of marriage, her ſole and : 
abſolute property, and might be diſpoſed of 
in her life or at her death. This morgen - 


gabe, at firſt, was probably only money, 
cattle, or furniture, afterward it was fre- 
quently land; and ſuch was the influence of 


the clergy, that they often prevailed on the 
women to leave this land to the church, 


Havine thug far raced 5 ceremonies 
of marriag we think i it neceſſary t to obſerve, 
that our ſole intention Was not to exhibit 
theſe , ceremonies. for the entertainment of 
* readers, but with a view alſo to diſcover - 
W hether arriage itſelf, and the various 


Pages, © e it, are of, divine or 


W jy eh, . 3 ; 
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IN the . of. our + natration, we have 
7 that the Jews attributed 15 infticurio 


it} Ain 


bo marriage, to the Creator bim ell; be cauſe 


2 tis * de 
attributed the inſlitution of t remonie: 


no ſuch thing g. and has onl 
of legiſlation ilſued a ſew, reg ulatic long lo 


he made, and brought to Ada m, % n 10 


companion; but as upon this $ pccaſi jon, 


a divinely 1 inſpired. ut 


1 381 Tir & & bs 73 31 ft: 
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ſcripture mentions no fugh ir Match, 
may with equal reaſon ſuppoſe; t 
flituted! marriage among ff t 
becaule he created them al 
male. We have further ſeen, that as the 
Jews, i in general, 0 che died gere 

£4 marriage to the Divinity, fo o their Rab les 
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e Ot er animal 
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with which it was ſolemnized 
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other, and the nece ity 0 f thelE fe gularions 
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l f 8 
ſhews, that marriage Was, before Yer time, in 


I 


fo imperfedt ; a ſtate, that we cannot feaſona- 


11101 


1 bly fuppoſe 1 It to have been direted by an 


all perfect being, The Linney; al lo. of 9 


119 C14) 


church, conſonant t to the opinion o of the 
= EG W315 y 
Jews, tells us, 
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* that marriage Peg in fie? 
in the ſlate of 1 Innoceney ;” but we Cap 
776 h FP 8 1 
diſcover no fqundati n uh mo aſſer- 
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0 RR 4 
tion; | | 
and the” Polygamy ; 996 ts antedilu dilu- 


by viam 
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vians and patriarchs plainly point out, chat C 
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it was then only a cuſtomary agreement, or Wo 


of the wiſeſt and moſt neceſſary regulations 


If the ſhort biſtory we hive given of the i 
riſe and progreſs of matrimony among the 
other primitive nations, we have ſcarcely iT 

' found any of them even pretending that it 
was inſtituted by their gods, but by their 


at beſt the work of ſome bungling legiſlator. 1 
We do not hereby mean to depriciate mar- 
Tiage---on the contrary, we regard it as one 


of ſociety ; but, for the reaſons already 
given, we conſider i it | only as a i Hanan re- 
. D OR, 


firſt legiſlators, as by Menes 1 in Egypt, and 


by Cecrops in Greece; nor have we found 
even among the Jews themſelves, that either 
Prophet or prieſt were concerned in the 
celebration of it, though they managed 
every thing that was conſidered as ſacred; 
or of divine inſtitution: The other primi- 
tive nations had allo prieſts, to whotn the 
_ telebration bf every holy rite was commit- 
ted; but the magiſtrates, and relations of 


» A FL 


_ the contiaAlirig parties, were the only peo- 


ple who concerned themſelves about the 


rites of marriage; a ſtrong preſumption that 
Vol. II. 5 1 „ * 
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enar. it was not "breed in _— other 10 
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I. is a melancholy truth, that the in 


: provement of ſociety improves alſo the arts 
of fraud and diſſimulation, and renders a 


far greater number of public” ceremonies 


and laws, neceſſary to bind mankind to 
good faith, than are required among a ſim- 
ple uncultivated people. This is one reaſon 
why we have ſeen the ceremonies of mar. 
riage always becoming more complex, and 
more ſolemn. The laws of Moſes, and of 
almoſt all the ancient legiſlators, gave to 
e men, a liberty of polygamy, of concubi- 
nage, and made divorces a matter of the 
greateſt facility; hence men were only ac- 
cuſtomed to a yoke which felt light, and 
was eaſily ſhaken off. But the chriſtian 
legiſlator, viewing the two ſexes with im- 
partiality, deſtroyed all theſe male privi- 
leges, ordered only one man and one woman 
to be joined together, and required the fame 
abſolute unconditional fidelity from both. 
Vnaccuſtomed to this ſeeming ſeverity, and 
conſidering it as an infringement of their 
liberty, thi men became leſs faithful to 
their wives, and ſometimes endeavoured to 
a b obtain 


: the ancient Ro m 
account of prieſts having performed the nup- 
tial ceremony ; and, as the chriſtian religion 
vas early introduced into Rome; from the pa- 


0 the i Importance an 


obtain that freedom by the denial of their 
marriage, which they could not hope for 
from a divorce; hence, perhaps, religion 


vas firſt called in, to overawe the conſcience, | 


and make the compaR more ſolemn, 3 


6 E. ae already mentioned that among 
ans, hiſtory gives us the firſt 
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Prieſts 
firſt per- 


6 
the cere . 


mony of” 
marriage 
at Rome, 


gan prieſts, the chriſtian clergy, perhaps, bor- ” 


rowed the cuſtom of celebrating, marriages 
alſo, But it was ſome ages before mankind 
began to conſider theſe marriages, whichwere . 
ſolemnized by a prieſt, as the only legal ones, 

or before the prieſts themſelves thought of 
appropriating this privilege entirely to their 
order. 5 The Franks and ſome other chriſti- . 


ans were married in their courts of juſtice, 
by cheir relations or magiſtrates. Whether . 


a chriſtian prieſis firſt. performed the ceremo- 
nies of; marriage, with.a view to give them 
an additional ſolemnity, and, by ſo doing, 
do induce the parties more ſtricy to obſerve 

their obligations, O with a view to add to 
nd revenues of the church, 55 
is -8tuthus period uncertain, But however 


Sſz _ that 
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man ſhould be deemed a lawful wife, unleſs 
formally married by a prieſt, and given 
away by her parents. Though this was a 
great innovation on the ancient, cuſtoms, 
and perhaps, encroachment. on the right of 
due civil power, we do not find that any 
: refiſtance, was Was mag to it at Nome. In 


then aſſumed the name and authority of 
Pope) finding, that veſting thei ſole: right 
ee performing marriage ceremonies in the 
"all clergy, was likely, to bring in a very con- 


5 fluence, parents and magiſtrates. ſtill con- 
tinued to exert the power of marrying; but 
this power ſeems, in proceſs of time, to hae 
been almoſt entirely wreſted out of their 
hands, to do which the more effeQually, t the 
clergy dignified marriage with the name of 

a ſacrament, in order to keep the prophane 


| what time they fell upon this een 18 
not certainly known, 
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that 0 Soter, che fikeemh: biſhop Who fil. 
led Sta Peter's chair, (for they had d{careely. 


ſiderable revenue, ordained, chat no wo- 


1 the —ͤ of St. Peter. had N in- 5 


laity entirely from adminiſtering it; but at 
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Oliver Cromwell, marriages were frequetitly 
folemnized by the juſtices of the peace; my 


O WOMEN! | mY 


Artes avaticty of nations Had grakbn n . 
off the anthbriry of the chureh ef Röme; 


they ſtill left in the hands of their prieſts, al. rower 


of marry» 


moſt arexclofive eue of Joiding! the [exes' in ing now 


tet in the 


pours uber to Haas bein by the Lacie collent clergy +” 
of che civil power, than from any defect iti 


its right alauthority; for in the time of 


i 


validate 


che clergy neither attempted to f 


them, nor to make the children procceditig e 
from them illegitimate; and When the pe 
vince of New England was firft lettled, n 8 

of che carlieſt laws of the colony was, chat „ 
the power of marrying ſhould belong to the 
magiſtrates. "How 


different was tlie ale 
hem the firſt French ſettlers in Canada! For 


years 4 prieſt had not Peet tt, 


y wat coutit „und a magiſtrate Could not 


marry. The conſequence was natural. Men 


19313 


and women joined themſelves together as 
| huſband and wife, trufting | to the vows and ; 


promiſes of each other. F ather Charlevoix, . 
a Jeſuit," at laſt travelling into theſe. wild 


regions, found many of the ſimple, innocent 


inhabitants living in that manner; he re- 
buked them with much ſeverity, 23 
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Sn them to do penance, and aſterwards married 
them. At the Reſtoration, the power of 
marrying reverted again to the clergy. The 
magiſtrate, however, had not entirely re. 
ligned his right to that power; but it 

was by a late act of parliament, altogether 

wrelted from him, and a. penalty annexed 

to the {olemnization of it by an other . 
fon but, a © Brite, WO SN 


4 4 


: = 4 
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Thur e VYreNCE, i priginated is not eaſy io ſay, 


_ clergy, 


anf one but a notion pretty generally prevails in this 


de, de- and ſeveral other countries, that the clergy, 


rive this 


5 and they only, are veſted with a power from 
From hea- heaven, of licenſing men, and women to 


ven, A . 


nn FINE: together for the purpoſes of Propaga- 
notion. tion ; whereas nothing can be more eyi- 
EE dent, than that the two ſexes being made 
for cach other, have, from nature, the right : 
of coming together for this purpoſe, and of 
e of themſelves to each other; ſo 


W gp. 
1 16 


15 This was 1 * che only We of . he, in \ the middle 


ages, there were 4 variety of others. No man was allowed chriſtian 
5 burial who þ not, According to his eircumſtances, \bequeathed ſome- 


thing to the church. A new- married couple were not allowed to go to 


bed together ſor the firſt three nights, unleſs they paid the church for 


A Gipcnſation., In ſhort, a. an could neither, Lame into, the world, 


Ibhtlaue f in it, nor go out ; of it, without ben 10 under contribution 


by che clergy: e $2 £119 1611/01 ff 
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that 


that a clergyman, in peer a matriage 0 
ceremony, does not confer any ri ight or pri- r 
vilege on the parties, which they had note 


before, but only in a public manner, and as 
. eee by the legiſlature of his country, 
vitneſſes and authenticates the public decla- 


ration they make of having entered into 1 
matrimonial agreement according eee 
laws and cuſtoms of that country; to which _ 
bargain or agreement, this ſolemn and pub- | 

kee authentication obliges the parties to ſtand, 

and becomes their ſecurity for the fidelity a 


of each other: thus, whether the marria E 


ceremony be performed as it now is in moſt 


parts of the chriſtian world, by a clergy- 


man, or, as it formerly was, and ſtill is in 
many parts of the globe, by : a civil magi- 
fate; neither the act of. the clexgymay, 
nor of tlie magiſtrate, convey any Tight, : 


but only public) record, chat ſuch par- 


n 


ties have enterec with Malte conſent on 


the exerciſe of a right they have by nature; 


in the ſame manner, as when an heir at law 
ſueceeds to an eſtate, the ceremonies cuſto- 
mary in the country where he reſides at 


entering him heir, do not convey to Him 


any new right to that eſtate, but only pub- : 
licly declare and manifeſt to his country, 


115 that 
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eng v. that he has entered into poſſeſſion of thit 
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eſtate by virtue of his min. right as be 
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cn 0 FuEMf are Arian} of our fal vipesdgeh, 


religious 


compacts _ WHO" imagine that if marriage \ were only 


auer conſidered as a eivil ceremony; it would 
loſe much of its validity; 0 but 4 little reflec. 
2 tion will diſcover this to be an error. When 


fy binding 


two or more people make an agreement to 


do ſuch and ſuch offices, and to abſtain 
from the doing of others, if they take an 
oath, on the Bible, on the Koran, or the 
1 Talmud, at the altar, or iti the open field, 


the oath is not by any of theſe additional 


circumſtances rendered more « or leſs bind- 


ing, unleſs to ſuperſtitious minds. Its force 
and obligatory] power is derived from another 
ſource: from our regard to moral reftitude, 
and its obligation upon us would be as 


ſtrong, and a breach of it as immoral and 
diſhonourable, if we made i it in our cloſet, 


as if before witneſſes. : Every perſon whoſe 


mind is not warped by ple confiders 


himſelf to be as firmly bound by a civil as 
a religious oath, and with an equal degree 
of conlcientiouſ] nel performs what he ſwore, : 


at the bar, as at the altar ; and were this 


not 


AF. WOMEN: 


not dhe cg eile lboula ei her be obliged-to call 
nag aid of, religion. to every kind of-obli> 


gation; — to put an end to all mutual truſt 
and confidence in civil tranſactions. Mar- 
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61 0 other tranſactions of a nature in 


| public it is not allowed that 
uld enter into ii according ta 


ju ling to 
f. one, 
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Trp he. 36 08) x . 

dien w. the preſence of at, 


he 08 


A. 


w kal wile, who, is. given by ein 
cat regs] pontiff, By the laws of hae: 
5 the. is only fo, ho is warried hy the 
if in a great many, parts of ße 
Fat ed denk dar 5 
1] of 
married whois | 
FP, es Witz 


50 A 210 noqu NONE 0 791 016 


286 31 } 151d s 558 moot 
hi Age conmries the word. marriage, 23 
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a ſort. 
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wan and Bee We N 


DAL thay Hey, ſhould. 
ſerve hy hig, Hey, > #11 


* 3 


. n of the; neienzs, it implied, ; 
Again entered into betyeen one 


iw, and he turned off , 
Yeu, UL, bas dell, Be 45 4 At his. 
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his pleaſure. In the Eaſt it implies neatly 
the ſame: thing at this day. In the Greek 
Hands, -and many other places, it ſigniffes 


— temporary agreement between a man and 
a woman, to cohabit together ſo long as 


they can agree, or find it convenient; and 


ſo long as the man can pay his fair partnet 
the ſum for vhich ſhe ſtipulated to live with, 


him. On the coaſt of Guinea, and in many 


| parts of Aſia, it ſignifies a legal condemna- 


tion of the ſex to be the {laves of their huſ- 
bands, to labour for their ſubſiſtence, and 


to rear their children. In Europe, it is a 
mutual, and almoſt indiſſoluble agreement 


| between one man and one woman, to live 
and cohabit together, through every cir- 
cumſtance of proſperous and adverſe for- | 
tune, till death ſhall W chem. 3 


Having given theſ . ſketches | 


of the origin and progreſs of marriage; 
having marked as we came along, forme * 
the cauſes which rendered the celebration 


of it more public and ſolemn, we now pro- 
ceed to take a view of the manner in which 
wives were formerly acquired; of the rights; | 


” prvilegts, and immunities of married per- 


ſons; 5 


OFT WOME N. 


ſons; the reſtraint laid upon them; and . r. 
the cuſtoms and uſages by which. 8 are . 
zverned: and directed in their conduct 
the YO and to one another. Sram 
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The ſame, a0 contonued.” 
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1 HEREVER ths alta of nature are wa 
entire, women have a power to dil. 


5 poſe 15 themſelves in marriage, Wbere cheſe 
rignlits are only in ſome degree inſringed, the 
conſent of parents, relations or guardians, 
is neceſſary, Where they are totally de- 
ſtroyed, the ſex are diſpoſed of by their 
Parents and relations, in a manner little dif- 
ferent from bargain and ſale. The legiſlator, | 
or the parents, almoſt every here deny io 
women who are under age, the liberty of 
dilpoſing of themſelves; ; and even ſuch vo- 
men as are of age, enjoy this liberty only } 
0 Europe, and colonies peopled by Euro- 
_.peans, F ormerly i in England, when a girl, 4 
between fourteen and twenty-one, got mar- 
. ried without the conſent of her parents, the 
law ordained no remedy. for che evil; but 
by the late marriage act, all marriages con- 
tracted in the time of minority, without ſuch | 
conſent, are declared null and void; and 
parents, and guardians are inveſted with a 


power 


or WOMEN) | 


295 


power of hiridering tos children, or wards, CHAP. 


from gnatrymgy/ till they have Kompleted 


heir twenty-firſt year. Among the Greeks, 


XXVII. 
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Romans, and ſeveral other people, a woman 
never obtained the power of chuſing her part = 
ner in wedlock. When the Roman 12 


was overturned, when the feudal fem 


erected on its ruins, it was ordained, chat 
no daughter of a vaſſal ſhould be given in 
marriage; without tlie conſent of the lord- 
and at this day, the daughters of the great, 1 
even in the politeſt countries of Eufope, can 
ſcarely be ſaid to enjoy any diſpoſing power 
of themſelves, but are frequently ſtipulated 


ſor in a treaty of peace, or a family com- 


pact, and at laſt married; by proxy, to a man 


whom they never ſaw, and conſequently 
cannot tell whether they may Aden or wa 


Fc ohne 12.6: hn. 


We the moſt ety peribde off times," "a 


woman ſeems to have been taken poſſeſſion 
ol for a wife, without any conditional agree 


ment; aſter theſe periods, the moſt common 
way of obtaining her ſeems to have. been by 


purchaſing her from her relations. Abraham 


bought Rebecca for his ſon; Jacob, deſti- 


Wives EE 
purchaſed | 


in a Va- 


riety of 
places. 


tute of any thing to give, ſerved Laban 


Tac years for his two daughters; and 
Sechem, 


926 
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cn. Sechem, ben in love with Jacob's daughter, 


XXVII. 
| A 


was determined not to break off the match 


for whatever price her friends might fix 
upon her. The ſame cuſtom is mentioned 
in a variety of places of Homer. It was 
prattiſed in Thrace, in Spain, Germany, 


and Gaul. It is now practiſed i in Hindoſtan, 


5 China, Tartary, Turkey; by the Moors of 
” Africa, and the ſavages in a variety of other 
parts of the world. In Gaul, during the 


fifth century, the princeſs Clotilda, daughter 
of Gondebaud, king of the Burgundians, 


being married to Clovis by proxy, the proxy. | 
preſented her with a ſol and a denier; as the 
price of her virginity. In England, a wife | 
was bought in a different manner; in the 
time of Edward the Third, Richard de 
Neville gave twenty palfreys to the king to 
obtain his requeſt to Iſola Biſſet, that the. | 
ſhould take him ſor a huſband. Roger Fitz- 
Walter gave three good palfreys, to have 
the king's letter to Roger Betram's mother, 
 that-ſhe ſhould marry him. In theſe» times, 
hen the kings of Englandexetciled ſo un- 
limmed a power over their Aubjetts, the 


king! 8 requeſt, or his letter, amounted to an 


obtain cheſe, Was as literally the purchaſe 


abſolute command, and the money paid to 
of 


1 WOMEN. 
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b. 2 Ti '1mor, an 1 illand i in m Indian C Comm 


it is ſaid, that parents ſell their children to 
purchaſe more wives. In Circaſſia, women 


are reared and improved in beauty and every 


alluring art, only. for the purpoſe of being 
fold. The prince of © the Circaſſians, de · 


An 


manded from the prince of Mingrelia, an 
hundred ſla ves loaded with tapeſtry, an hun! 
dred cos; as many oxen, and the ſame 
numbet of horſes, as the price of his ſiſter. 
In New Zealand we meet with a cuſſom > 
which may be called purchaſing a wife fon 


a night, which is a proof that thoſe muſt 
allo be purchaſed! who are intended for a 


longer duration. The Thracians put the 


_ faireſt of their virgins up to public ſale. 
The magiſtrates of Crete had the ſole power 
of chuſing partners in marriage for their 


young men; in the execution of this power, 
the affection and intereſt of the parties were 
totally overlooked, and the good of ile 
Hate the only object of attention; in pur- 
| ſuing which they always alloted che ſtrongeſt 
t en made of _ ſex to one another, 


ou 21 Fits) Ch Gb % 91911; ound 
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why wives 
h brought 

2 dowry 
jiaſtend of. 
| being PUT » 


chad, 


THE HIS TORY 


ha FER mi ight iſe up a generation of war. 
riors, or of women fit to be the mothers 


| o¹ warklors. 


Is the primitive ages, when the number 


| of the hu man race was but few, when every 
one might conſequently appropriate to him. 
ſelf, and cultivate ſuch grounds as lay molt } 
con enient for his ule ; ; when his wile and 
children, as ſoon as they were able, aſſiſled 


in this and every other kind of labour; a 


wife was rather an advantage than other- 3 
vile, and therefore ſhe was bought, both as 
an inſtrument of propagation, and an aſſil. 


tant in the occupations of life. But as 


 focieties were formed, lands and gre of - 
all kinds appropriated, and women became, 


perhaps, leſs induſtrious, every addition to 


a family became an additional expence | 
hence, inſtead of a man paying a price for 
his wife, it was neceſſary he ſhould receive 
ſomething along with her. Marriage, there- 
fore, became a compact between one man 

and one or more women, according to the 

cuſtom of the country, to join their ſtocks, 


intereſts, and perſons together, that they 


might be the better enabled to bring up a 
family, and carry on the trade or ' buſinels 


by 


r- 


their ſons. 


on the cuſtom of his country; for Helen 
brought to Menelaus the kin gdom of Sparta, * 


* WOMEN. 


by which they were to acquire a ſubſiſtence, CuUAp, 


* 


The ſtock or fortune of a woman ſo mar- S 


ried, was called her portion or dowry, and 


in proceſs of time came to be ſettled upon 
her as d ſecurity” from want, if her huſband | 


One die before her. 


J 41160 


Wh che E, Lohan were e pen to iy « 
the! firſt "people who arrived at any degree © 


of cultivation, among them we meet with 


the firſt account of portions. Pharaoh gave 


tte city of Gazer to Solomon king ok 
Ikrael, as a portion with his daughter. „ 
do not recollect any other account of por= _ 


tions till we come to the Greeks; when we. 


find Phares of Chalcedon, ordering, by a 
5 law, that the rich ſhould give pottions with 


their daughters to the Poor, but receive 
none with ſuch women as were married to 


A law, which he had founded 


nd afterwards, in default, we ſuppoſe, of 


male heirs the daughters of ſeveral Grecian g 
kings carried the kingdoms of their fathers, 
as dowries to their huſbands. But althou gh + 
this was the caſe with regard to kingdoms, 


per. he contrary feems,” in cafes of private 
Vor. II. U uy 7 propenty, 
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CHAP. property, to have been the general practice, 
as ve learn from the ſtory of Danaus, whoſe 
daughters having rendered themſelves infa. 
mous, their father cauſed a proclamation to 
be made, that he would not demand - any 
preſents from thofe who ſhould marry them; 
and from the conduct of Agamemnon to 
Achilles, who tells him, that he will give 
bim one of his daughters i in marriage, With- 
out requiring any preſents. The preſents 
5 uſually made on thoſe occaſions were of two 
Finds; the firſt was given to the father of 
the lady, as a bribe or. price to engage him 
die his daughter to the ſuitor; the ſe- 
cCond, to the lady herſelf, in order to gain 
= --- hy: affeftion : and ſome authors are of 
opinion, that the preſents thus made to the 
father and the daughter, were joined to- 
gether to compoſe the fortune of the latter, 
which was ſettled upon her as her dower. 
So that if the huſband did not literally pur- | 
chaſe a bride, he bribed her to his arms, and | 
to an independence, with his own money. 
This kind of dower, or ſeparate. property 
ol the wife, ſeems not only to have been an 
_ early cuſtom, but alſo widely diffuſed among 
the ancients. In the laws of Hindoſtan, it 
18 accurately ſettled and defined; and in 
Arabia 
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Arabia, it took place ſo long before the ap- 
pearance of Mahomet, that in his time it 
ſeems to have been thoroughly canvaſſed 
and underſtood. The bridegroom ſent the 
preſents of which it conſiſted, from his houſe 
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to that of the bride, with ſuch an oſtenta- 


tious pomp and parade, that though the 


As the aden of equity yo juſtice 


began to be unfolded, it was eaſy to diſ- 
cover, that women who had aſſiſted their 
fathers and huſbands in acquiring the goods 
of fortune, ſhould not be given in marriage 


by the firſt without portions, nor left by the 


FS Ez 1 


whole might have been carried by two or 
three horfes or camels, twenty or thirty 
at leaſt were commonly Apes: for the 
- Fn, . 


| Reaſons | 5 

why a 
dower | 
og 


was ſet · 
tled on a 


widow, WEE 


laſt at death without ſettlements as an equi- 
valent for theſe portions ; hence the cuſtom 
of receiving a fortune with a bride, and 
ſettling at leaſt an equivalent upon her and 
her heirs, inſinuated itſelf into every coun- 
try, in proportion as its inhabitants became 


civilized, and acquainted with the natural 
PR of i rap FF EEG | 
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BesiDts the methods of purchaſing wives 
of their relations, and agreeing with them. 
ſelves by a mutual, compact; polygamy and 
concubinage are circumſtances which greatly 


| influence the conduct of a huſband towards 
them, Polygamy, or the cuſtom of marty- 


ing a plurality of women, began in a very 
5 early period of the world. Lamech took 
«two wives, and from that time forward it Is 
probable, all the inhabitants of the, Eaſt ſol- 
lowed his example, and took as many as 
their inclinations and circumſtances would 
allow of. From the manners of the primi- 
tipe ages, we may ſuppoſe, that concubinage 
followed ſoon after. polygamy, though ve 
have no diſlin& account of it till the time | 


of Abraham, in whole hiſtory we are pre- 


ſented with the ceremony of making a con- 
cubine; a ceremony which to us at this 


period appears not leſs ſingular than unna- 
tural. Sarai, Abraham s wife, being barren, 


takes her kandmaid, Hagar, preſents her to | 
her huſband, and prays him to go in unto 


her, and raiſe up ſeed to Sarai, Although 
we are not here told of any compulſion on 


the Part of Abraham, it would ſeem that | 
this was not altogether a voluntary act of 
his wife, as it is lo unnatural for one woman 


1a 
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| to allow another peaceably to ſhare the em- 
braces of her huſband, Which even now in 
Hindoſtan, where the practice has ſubſiſted 


time immemorial, the ſex are brought * 
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with the greateſt dinetley; as we find by 


one of the laws of that people, which or- 


dains, „that whatever a huſband, on his 
contracting a ſecond marriage, may give 18 
„his wife to paciſy her, is to be reckoned : 


# " her ſole and abſolute properee” 


rertent and concublalige having in 5 


18 of time become faſhionable, 


women kept by the great were more he 
grandeur and Rate, than for fatisfying the 
animal appetite : Solomon had threeſcore 
queens, and fourſcore concubines, and vir- 

gins without namber. Maimon tells us, 


That among che Jews a man might | have as | 


many wives as he pleaſed, even to the 


number of a hundred, and that 1 it was not 
in their power to hinder him, provided he 
could maintain, and pay them all the con- 
jugal debt once a week ; but in this duty he 
was not to run in arrear to any of them 
above one month, though with regard to 


concubines he might do as he pleaſed. 


. PU 
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Tux ancient Germans were fo ſtrict mo- 


Lv nogamiſts®, that they reckoned It a ſpecies 


of polygamy for a woman to marry a ſe. 


cond huſband, even after the death of the 


firſt. © A woman,” ſaid they, * has but one 


lille, and one body, therefore ſhould have 


« but one huſband;” and beſides, they added, 
c that ſhe who knows {he is never to have a 
e ſecond huſband, will the more value and 


” ' endeavour. to promote the happineſs and 


— * « preſerve the life of the firſt.” Among the 
Heruli this idea was carried Farther, a wo- 
man was obliged to ſtrangle herſelf at the | 
death of her huſband, leſt ſhe ſhould aſter- 
ward marry another ; ſo deteſtable was poly- 8 
gamy in the North, while in the Eaſt it is 
one of theſe privileges which they moſt of 
all others eſteem, and maintain with ſuch | 


inflexible firmneſs, that it will probably be 
one of the laſt of thoſe that the Europeans = 


wit wreſt out of their! hands, 


Tus Eeypünti, it is picbeabl: did not 
allow of polygamy, and as the Greeks bor- 


roved their inſtitutions from them, it was 


alſo forbid NY. the Naß of Ferro though <1 


114 Monogamy is having * one wife, 


concu- 


8 9 * to hana been al- 


lowed or overlooked ; for i in the- Odyſſey of 
Homer we find Ulyſſes declaring himſelf to 
be the ſon. of a concubine, which. he cer- 


ainly would not have done, had any great 
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degree of infamy been annexed to it. In 


ſome caſes, however, polygamy was allowed 
in Greece, from a miſtaken notion that it 
would increaſe population; in others the 
laws ſometimes took no notice of it. Euri- 


pedes is ſaid to have had two wives, who, by 5 
their conſtant diſagreement, | gave him a 


diſlike to the whole ſex; a ſuppoſition 


which receives ſome weight from theſe lines 
ol his | Apdeamache;, tr are Bl 


——— nc er will I commend 


More beds, more wives than one, nor 
children, curs'd . [of liſe. 


{4 


| With double wee bares and Plagues 7 


anten too had 1 two wives, but the poor : 


temerity as, Euripedes, 


Por re ANN ſrems. not to : hang en- 


tirely eradicated among the Chriſtians in 
the ſixth century, as we find it then enacted 


culprit had as much reaſon to repent of his 5 


Late in- 


ſtances of 


polygamy 
and biga- : 


my. 
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OHA 1 in the canons of one of their ti tha 


il any one is married to many wives he ſhall 
do penance. Even the clergy themſelves, 
in this period, practiſed bigamy“, as we find 

it ordained by another council held at Nar. 
” bonne, that ſuch clergyman as were biga- 
miſts, ſhould only be preſbyters and deacons, 
and ſhould not be allowed to marry and 
cConſecrate. In the eight century, Charle- 
| magne had two wives. Sigebert and Chil. 
peric had allo a plurality, according to 
5 Gregory of Tours. But our aſtoniſhment 
is ſtill more excited, to find inſtances of bi- 
gamy and polygamy ſo late as the ſixteenth 
century. The German reformers, though 
their declared intention was to conform li. 
 terally to the precepts of the goſpel, were, 
nevertheleſs, inclined to introduce bigamy 
as not inconſiſtent with theſe precepts. Phi- | 
lip, Landgrave of Hefle Caſſel, wanted, in 
the lifetime of his wife, to marry a young 
lady named Catharine Saal, and having 
ſome ſcruples of conſcience, though in every 
other reſhe a man of good ſenſe, he ſeemed 
10 believe that the appropri of 1 


le who marries two wives commits e it more than tuo, 895 
it is polygamy. 8 mr 


and 
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turpitude of marrying two wives. He, there- D 
ſore, repreſented to them his caſe, told them, 98 
that his wife, the princeſs of Savoy, was, 


ugly, had bad ſmells about her, often got 


drunk; that his conſtitution was tuch as laid 


him under the frequent neceſſity of gratify- 


ing his appetite; and concluded with ſome 
artful hints, that unleſs they granted him a 
dil penſation to marry another wife, he would Eh; 
alk it of the pope. Luther upon this con- 
voked a ſynod of fix reformers, who found _ 
that polygamy had been practiſed by a Ro- 
mon emperor, and by ſeveral of the kings 


ok the Franks; that marriage was only a 


civil compact, and that the goſpel had n Gt 
there in expreſs terms commanded mono- 


gamy. They therefore ſigned a permiſſion 


for Philip to marry another wife, which he 


did ſoon aſter, with the ſeeming conſent-of 
his firſt wiſe, the princeſs of Savoy. Thus 
Luther exerciſed an authority which even 
the moſt daring of the popes, in the pleni- 
tude of his apoſtolic power, had never ven- 


tured to attempt. 


Tak 1 Jack of Pa wh OR iS fo 


well known in hiſtory, pretending to be a 
Vor. II. {WS Lo prophet 
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prophet and a Kin, gave out other. in the 


article 'of women he had a right to folloy 


the example of che kings of Iſrael, by tak. 
ing as many wives as he thought proper. 


Whether urged by privilege or inclination, 


we know not, but he actually proceeded 


fo far as to marry ſeventeen; and had be 


not been cut ſhort in the career of his glory 


and fanatiſm, would: probably h have martied 
twice that number. % 4d b 


Inſtances 


of women 
being al- 
lowed a 
variety of 
huſbands. 


ö 5 © 


A3 che men u eve ode in ele countries 
Atto to themſelves the power of making 
laws and of governing the women, they 


have in a great variety of places indulged in 


| 7 plurality of wives, but almoſt entirely 


debarred the women from à plurality of 


huſbands, there are, nevertheleſs, a few in- 


Rances of their enjoying, in places where 


their credit and influence ſeem equal if not 


ſuperior to their huſbands, -this privilege, 
We have already taken notice; that in ſome 


provinces of ancient Media, the women 
had a plurality of 'huſbands; as the men in 
others had a plurality of Vives. On the 
_ coaſt of Malabar, a woman may have to the 


number of twelve huſbands z and in ſome 
cantons of che Iroquois in North America, 


ſne 


the 


low 


tak. 


Oh, 


Jed 
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the women u the W calls; may 3 2 | 
variety of huſbands, and that ſome, of them 

atually have ten, all of whom they conſider 
as ſo yy; {laves ſubjeted to their perſonal b 


charms. A gentleman, who has lately 


riſted the kingdoms of Bautan and Thibet, 


obſerves,” that all the males of a family are 
frequently ſerved by one Wife, Inſtitutions . 
like theſe, as they militate againſt the juriſ= 


dition. of the men, and are deyiations from 


the cuſtom of all other countries, muſt have 
originated from extraordinary and uncom- 
mon circumſtances; but what thele were, or 
when they took place, are among the deſi - 


derata of hiſtory, high: are never en to. 
be later e * 4 "$ 5 6 1 4 2 „ Bp. 14 Wo 31 180. F * | 


I BAG | h 41811 


1 n be ne the 1 which 
waer re have trod before us, ſhould We 
attempt here to recite all the arguments that 
have been uſed. for and againſt polygamy; : 
the greateſt part of thoſe againſt it, have 


turned upon this hinge, that all men are by . 


nature equal, and have conſequently an 
equal right to a wile ; that the two ſexes are 


nearly equal in number; and where one 


xx 2 man 
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. man mürries a varidy: of women," theie can 
übe xone leſt for ſeveral others. We pretend 
nor to favour polygamy, as we think it far 

= from being either natural or political ; but 
we cannot help obferving one circumſtance, 
which we do not recollect to have met with, 
chat in the eountties where it is practiſed, it 
becomes in ſome degree neceſſary; on ac- 
count of the great number of eunuchs, 
which make the number of women greatly 
exceed that of the men; ſo that while the 

oy infamous practice of making eunuchs K al. 
lowed, polygamy muſt be allowed alſo, 
bStherwiſe ane women muſt ae wn 
E 


aA u 1 
1 i 7717 re 


ce bwyfnb Even women are bebe fo 


quences 


ot purcha- money; wherever they have not power to 
3 prevent the practices of polygamy. and con- 
—— cubjnage, the treatment they receive from 
theif hufbands is greatly influenced by theſe 
circumflances. A man thinks it Bard, if he 
has not the liberty of dil] poſing” of what he 
purchaſed, when he is no longer pleaſed 
With it: hence, wives that are bought, are 
geber divorced at pleaſure; and what 
Tee ms ſtill lefs natural, they are ſometimes 

' borrowed and lent; like a piece of money, 

| 9 
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pr of furniture. The Spartans lent a wiſe c HAP. 


with as much indifference, as they, would 
have done a horſe, or an aſs; and the elder 
Cato is ſaidqto have philoſophiſed himſelf 


into the ſame cuſtom. Where polygamy. is 


practiſed, women are but of little conſe- 
quence in ſociety; huſbands, therefore, take 


the liberty of ruling them more with the 


iron rod of a tyrant, won the e love and al- 


Fenn of an onde, 1 er MH: 


— 4 © * 


n in ul nations, 1 Nd a 
compact between a male and female, for 


the purpoſe of continuing the ſpecies, the 


firſt and moſt neceſſary obligation of it has 


been thought fidelity; but, by various peo- 
ple, this fidelity has been varjoully, under- 
ſtood. Almoſt all nations, ancient and 
1 modern, have agreed in requiring the moſt 
abſolute unconditional: fidelity; on. the, part 
of the woman; while, on that. of the man, 
greater latitude has been given. . Civilians, 
who have endeavoured to aſſign a reaſon for 
this diſſerence, tell us, that the hand of 
6 ſeverity, 1 is held ſo clofely over. the inconti- 
nence of married women, and ſo much la- 
titude given to the men, becauſe the men 
generally have the care of prov iding ſor 


More lati- _ | 
tyde give. 
en to men 


than 6 
women in 
the mar- 


ried ſtate . 


the 
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the offspring; and it would be hard that | 
a man ſhould be obliged to provide for, 


and leave his eſtate to children, which he 


could never with certainty call his own, 


vere the ſame. indulgence given to the vo- 


men as to the men. A ſhorter way of ex-. 
plaining the matter would have been, to 
have ſaid, that men are generally the legiſ- 
lators. Where women have ſhared in he 
legiſlation; they have put Weit denn ſex on 
a more e en wich ours. 15 


Power of 
b uſbands, 


Want FRE) ed has 8 little: or 


5 no progreſs, the diſtinguiſhing charatleriflic 
of power is to tyrannize over weakneſs, 
Hence the men, till they are ſoſtened by 
politeneſs, and taught by cuſtom to do 
otherwiſe, commonly enſlave and oppreſs 
the women, In what we have already re- 
lated, ſo many proofs of this have occurred, 
that we need not again have recourſe to 
particular inſtances. We ſhall therefore go 

on to obſerve, that beſides the illegal ad- 


vantages, which power is ever apt to aſ⸗ 

fſume, over weakneſs; as men were almoſt 

every where the lawgivers, moſt of the 
8 6 advantages of matrimony Were alla 


1 fide, Whoever amongathe Jews 
ul. had 
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had married a wife, could not, on any ac - 8 
count, be forced to leave her for the ſpace 
of one year. Among the Romans, even in 
their moſt poliſhed ſtate, in certain caſes|;the | 
huſband might proceed fo far as to puniſn 
his wife by death. Amongſt almoſt every 
ſavage people, whipping, and even death 
| itſelf, are frequently inflicted by an.enraged 
huſband. In a council of the Chriſtian pre- „ 
lates and clergy, held in the year 400% it 
was decreed, that if any clergyman's wife 
had ſinned, her huſband ſhould keep her 
bound, and faſting i in his houſe ; only he 
| ſhould not take away her life. | This Wass 
giving an unlimited liberty to huſbands; 
every man might eaſily) charge his wile 
with having ſinned, and conſequently might 
Puuh her at his ene 00 te * 


EDI 8d II. 11311 OW 283 | 


TG Iain wk; deren ande as 
| they think proper, diſmiſs them when they 
nd it convenient, and puniſh their inconti- 
nence with death. The Canadians, in ſome 
places, cut off the tip of their noſes, and 
making a eircular meilon on the crown of 
their heads, take off a piece of the ſcalp; 
for the ſame crime. In Europe, the power 
of a huſband is conſiderably extended by 
e | the 
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of ; 


Cnr. the laws of. the goſpel, and ot the conflity F 
OV tion, both « over the perſon and property e of 
T "his wiſe; but this power 48 Fg exe. 
cuted with, ſo much lenity and 5 
that a ſtranger, on ſeeing a ff Gas and fh 
loving rib together, would be Apt "to Imagine 
it Was placed on her ſide. 11. $ 18 owidg, 
in ſome meaſure, to politics,” as Well as 
= fortune. For) ſuch i is the o wer of Ar 
5 tune over the condutt of. the Rein ſpecies 
0 each gther, that 1 it conftanly Commands 
at leaft the external appearance of deference 
2 to the 1 Wherever, therefore, Por- 
5 tions are e Hey olketate the . 
: ſlavery of a wife t cr buſBand; gl je, 13 top 8 
|t 10 polygamy, and e Concu- 
binage; for what woman will voluntarily 
„ purchaſe : a tyrant, or give the Whole of her 
| fortune for che Mad only of T HOGG: 
which ſhare, the” muſt maigtain ag againſt” 
unlimited number of Tivals, While 
5 European wife, therefore, bringing an 4 | 
quiſition of wealth along with her, 1s "treated 
by her huſband as his ps and Akreg quetitly - 
i honoured with ſuperior notice, „the wife of an an 
Feaſtern, being purchaſed, is conſidered as 
his ſlave; is never allowed to At With him; 
ſeldom to > fit t down in his <©1 pany, an 6 
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ways ao” to bekade to bim as i a enge. 
maſter and ſuperior : and not even content b 


3 herſelf; nor play, nor ſhall ſee any public 

* ſhow; nor ſhall laugh, not ſhall dreſs her- 
«ſelf in jewels and fine cloatlis, nor ſhall lee : 

* dancing; fior hear muſic; nor ſhall fit in 


« ' behold. any. thing choice and rare; but : 
& ſhall faſten, well the bouſe· door, and re- 


* vietuals;. and ſhall not blacken her eyes 
& with eye;poyder, and ſhall not view her 


a herſelf in any ſuch agreeable employment 
= during the abſence of het huſband.” For 


expect ſome kind treatinent and indulgence 
from the. huſband, when he feturns home: 
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with her paying g him all theſe teſtimonies of 
reſpeft in his preſence; ſhe is obliged 1 to ſub- 
mit to a variety of mortificaiions in his ab- 
ſence: C If a man, ' ſays the Gentoo laws; 
i goes on a journey, his wife ſhall i not divert 


the window, nor ſhall, ride out, nor ſhall | 
il maifi private, and ſhall not eat any dainty 


„ face; 1 in a mirror; ſhe {hall nevet exerciſe 


all theſe mottifieations, one would naturally 


but the contrary is the caſe; for we ate alſo 
rmed by the ſame laws, that if ſhe 


feolds him; * turf her away ; that he 


may do the ſame, if ſhe quarrels with any 
body elſe, ſpoils his or her property, or 
Vols II. Ty even 
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cer even if ſhe preſumes to eat before he hy 
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prying > finiſhed his meal; and that he may ceaſe 


from all further conjugal duty, if ſhe is 


barren, or always 19 forth b 


Bur peſides alli gning to a wife cheſe mor. 


A vlications, ſuperſtition furniſhed the Hindoo 
alſo with a method, which he ſuppoſed 
would infallibly detect her infidelity in his 
abſence. When he went abroad, he twiſted 
together, in a particular manner, two 

branches of Retem ; if on his return he 
found them exactly as he left them, he was 
: perſectly ſatisfied that ſhe had been chaſte; 
but if any accident had in the leaſt altered 
or diſcompoſed them, all the proofs which 

heaven and earth were able to afford, could 


not vindicate her innocence, or ſave her 


from his chaſtiſement. Nor was the power 


of a huſband exerted over his wife only 


when ſhe proved unfaithful to his bed, it 
. extended to a variety of other circumſtan- 
ces. If ſhe went out of the houſe without 
his conſent. If ſhe entered into the houſe 
of a ſtranger. If ſhe held diſcourſe with 
any other man than a Takier. If ſhe ap- 
peared with her boſom uncovered, and 


wy 7 garments: that did not reach from 4 
cal 
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alf of her leg to the middle of her waiſt, CHAP. 
«af If ſhe laughed without drawing a veil Lag INN 
de i; her face. If ſhe ſtood at the door, — 
S. looked out at the window, in all theſe, = 
; a variety of other caſes, ſhe was liable 10 


be turned away, or cormmied:., 


Kue the x men 0 conſtantly af = 5 
ſumed the power of making human, and ; 
explaining divine, laws, yet they have not 
left ſuch women. as entered into the ſlate 
of matrimony entirely without privileges. 
Among the Jews, when a man married an 
additional wife, the food, raiment, and 
duty of a huſpand, he was in noways to 
diminiſh to thoſe he had before. Mahomet, 
when he permitted every man to have four 
wives, eaſily foreſeeing that ſome of them 
would be neglected, while others Were 
greater favourites, poſitively inſtituted, that 
every $f. nblabiiomg, Ares, god. the 
won among . In the Maldivian iſles, 

a man it allowed to marry three wiyes, and 
is obliged to obſerve the ſame law. This 
law appears to have been made among the 
Jews, in order to prevent, the increaſe of 


polygamy; Which was, eyery day becoming 
— 7 more 
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RAE, more common] and the lag, [chaule. of i 
particularly ſeems to "_ on well: calcy. | 
_ lap het purpoſe. 
Ah Hort Har hg. 5H 1144 no 20 9g FORO 
Ar what period, or by Sie the laws 
: of the Egyptiags were firſt, promulgated, i 
uncertain z bus if, what has been aſſerted by. | 
ſoma angient aufhors be true, chat the men, 
in their narriage contracts, promiſed obe- 
dience to. cheir wives, ye may ſuppble that 
5 10 women had no inconſiderable ſnare in 
ile legillatign, otherwiſe they could hardy 
1 ba aye obtained. ſa fingular a privilege. But; 
 bogulay as this privilege, may appear, tis 
Jet exceeded by the poer of vines in the 
Marian iſlands; there, a wiſe-is abſolutely 
miſtreſs of every hing in the-þouſep. not the 
Ke RON of which, can che huſband 
Os diſpoſ of without her, permiſſion; and if he 
pr oyes eee obſtinate, or, irregula 
in his gonduct, the wise either gorretts, or 
leaves him altogether, carrying all ber 

: moveables, property, and children along 
with her. Should a huſband ſurpriſe his | 
wile i Ki adylery, he may kill her. gallant, 
but b y pa means mult. uſe her ill. But 
; ſhout d a wife deieci her huſband in che 
2 crime, the may condemn him to what | 
$94 | puniſh- 
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benen ſhe pleaſes ; and to eutecute her ©) 
zengeande; ſhe àſſembles all the wWotfleft in Cv 
the neighbourhoad, who, with heit Huf. 

bands caps on their heads, and armed with 
jances,'! march to the nduſe of tlie culprit, 
tear up all his plants, deſtroy His gr 
having: ined every thing 
fall like ſuries upon his h. 


rain, and 
' without*doots; N 
le, and dete 5 


2. 
ay 


X. 5 


1 together wwirh the owner, if he is not al! 


ready 'fledv! But beſides this Purüſprtett 


nflited on his ineominentbe, if he wiſe 


YA 4 


does not like her hüſpafid, ſhe c 
chat ſhe carmot live with kim, apd garters 


tan 505 
together her relations, Lahe, glad Sr the | 


opportunity, langer hs halle and A pre 


priate” 10 the wile and to themfelyes the 


— 


not ſup poſs er be legt, as che habit n 


gf lie Mariana ae too rude to 
many laws, and tö0 little under the he 1 


non of their? governots, to oblerve thols 
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cl 8 the officers of the © Grand In 


I 
nior a s Ate married 10 His dau 1 a 
filters, are honoured in püblic, bab i fi- 
vate debaſed by the : alliance ; "for t! they : are . 
ok allowed ts come e into, 1 nor It own in 


Hl tr the 
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£14". the company, of their wives, without per. 
miſſion, and almoſt in every particular are 
bbliged to act in a character little leſs ſubor. 
dinate than the meaneſt of their ſlaves; nay, 
ſo far is their ſubjection carried, that ac · 
cording to a writer of the laſt 9 When 
the Grand Seignior gives a daughter, or a 
ſiſter, in marriage, he makes aalen 
ſpeech: „I give thee this man to be thy 
< flave; and if he offend thee. in any caſe, 
d or be diſobedient to thy will, I gwe thee 
c this dagger to cut off his head; and it is 
added, chat ſhe conſtantly wears the dagger, 
as a ſign of the power conſerred upon her. 
Among the Natches, the daughters of nobles 
are by law obliged to marry into obſcure 
families, that they may exert a governing 
and directing power over their huſbands; £ 
- which they do ſo effectually, thaythey turn 
them away when they pleaſę, and xeplace 
them by others of the ſame ſtation. Such 
is their puniſhment, ſor the ſlighter offences 
againſt the majeſty, of their wives; but when 
any of them are unfaithful tothe marriage- 
bed, thoſe wives have a power of life or 
death over them. Wives Who are of the ; 
oY of their, great lun, or chief, may have 


many gallants as eh pleaſe, nor muſt 
© their 
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ſee it, But this is not all: ſuch huſbands 


muſt, while in the preſence of their waves, 
ſtand in the moſt reſpectful poſture, aecoſt 


them in the moſt ſubmiſſive tone, and art 


not allowed to eat with them, nor derive 
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any privilege from ſo exalted an alliance, 


but exemption from labour, which is more 


than counterbalanced by every ſpecies f 


debaſement and mortification. The Moxes, 


move. 2 | 88 BEN 5151 FC] | 
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its Holland; whete fra gan xae induley b 


a people alſo of North America, are ſaid to 
be obliged, by law, to yield a moſt obſequi- 
ous obedience to their wives, and to ſhift = 
their habitations, and follow them, when, 
and to "whatever N e wor” chuſe to re- 1 


not only mark the charakter of altnoſt' every 5 


individual,” but even alſo of the legiſlative 


power, an extraordinary rivilege is veſted 
p 8 


in fathers- T0 prevent the ''prodigality 


of them as they apprehend are likely to 


ok their children, they may impriſon ſuch 


ſpend their fortunes. Hufbands may erer. 


ciſe a ſimilar authority « over their wives. But ys 
what is ſtil! more extraordinary, and dif. 


tinguiſhes their code of legiſlation from that 


1011 


of 
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. of. every other people in Eurdpe, wivet 

may on the ſame account impriſon theit 
25 huſbands; The laws, however, have in 


ſuch caſes, cautiouſly guarded them from 


ſuffering in this manner through etuelty or 


wantonneſs of power, they require the moſt. 


- undeniable evidence, that the wife and her 


family are in danger of being ruined, before 


4 magiſtrate will deprive the huſband of his 


* liberty: Laws the moſt favburable to ll. 


berty do not uniformly mark the legiſlation 


bf Republics, there is not, perhaps, in the 
moſt deſpotic kingdom on the globe, an in. 


 flitution more calculated to deſtroy freedom, 


| than to veſt the power of depriving of i, 


WM the hands of piivats perious: 


ON PTY HTS Dethbarls; Aud eitel 


northern nations, we have ſeen that women 


were in general honouted and eſteemed; but 


we have no account of their wives being 
diſtinguiſhed by any particular privilege. 
Among a few of their tribes; however; who 


Allowed of polygamy, one of the wives als 
ways claimed and exerciſed a'fa periority 
over the feſt; but if ſhe ſurvived ker huſ- 
band, her prerogative was dearly purchaſed, 
fhe was . to burn herlelf on his funeral 
pile. 


3 ca: 


* 3. 2: 
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pile. Ia, Turkey, che privilege-of a law ful 
wile is, hat ſhe can claim her huſban 
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every. Friday night; but every other night. h 
he may, if he pleaſes, dedicate to his con- 


cubines. Even among the Hindoos, where 


property of a wiſe is ſecured from her Huf 


vomen have litile regard paid to them but 
as the inſtruments of animal: pleaſure, the 


bands, andi we are told by their laws, that 


he may not take it without her oonſent, un- 


els on account of ſickneſs, or to ſatisfy the 


demands of a creditor, who has confined. 


him without victuals; ; and that if, on any” DE 


other account he ſhould ſeize ont; he ſhall 
be adlige een * intereſt; - Ot. £166)! 


| ln. I A 1) titel 160 TH 


As fidelity to the 8 eſpecially 


on, the Part of; the woman, has always been | 


ties g of, matrimony, all wile legiſlatorz, in : 


order to ↄſecure that fidelity; have annexed”. 
ſome, puniſhment: to the breach of it; theſe 


pumiſhments, however, have generally ſome 
reſerenoeto (he manner in which wives are 


acquired, and to the value ſtamped upon 


em by; civilization ard politeneſs of man- 


ners. It is ordained by the Moſaic code 
that bath the man and the woman taken in 
Vox, II. 1 
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adultery ſhall be ſtoned to death; whence 
1t would ſeem; that no more latitude wag 


given to the one than the other But this 
was not the cafe; ſuch an unlimited power 


of concubinage was conferred on the men, 


that we may ſuppoſe him highly licentious 
indeed, who could not be ſatisfied therewnh, 


without committing adultery.) The Egyp- 


tians, among whom women. were ; greatly 


. ä eſteemed, had a ſingular method of pupil 


ing adulterers of both fexes; they cut off 


the privy Parts of the man, that he might 
never be able to debauch another woman; 


and the noſe of the woman, that ſhe [might 
never be the object of temptation to another 
man. According to Spelman, a law. of 
ſimilar nature was iſſued by Canute, order. 


ing the noſe and cars of that woman to be 


cut off, who cohabited wild e be⸗ 
. dey n own bend Ibs tee 


1 f * 
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eee, 4e of Tce ſame nature, 


os perhaps nearly about the ſame time, 


were inſtituted in the Eaſt Indies againſt 


adulterers; but while thoſe of the Egyptian 


originated from a love of virtue and of their 


women, thoſe ofthe: Hindoos probably aroſe 
from i and wee It is ordained 


by 
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by their labs: c that if a man commit t CHAP. 


6 tery with a woman of a ſuperior caſt, he 


# ſhall be put to death. If by force he com- 
„mit adultery with a woman of an equal 
or inferior caſt; the magiſtrate ſhall conſiſ- 


# cate all his poſſeſſions, cut olf his genitals, 


and cauſe him to be carried round the 
4 city, mounted on an als. If by fraud he 
commit adultery with a woman: of an 
« equal or inferior caſt, the magiſtrate {hall 
«take his/poſleſſions; brand him in the fore- 
head, and baniſh him che kingdom.“ Such 
are the laws of this people, ſo far as they 
regard all che ſuperior. calts, except the 
Bramins; but if any of the moſt inferior 
caſts commit adultery with a woman of the 
caſts greatly ſuperior, he is not only to be 
dilmembered, but tied on a hot iron plate, 
and burnt to death; whereas the higheſt caſts 

| may commit adultery with the very loweſt, | 


| for the moſt trifling fine; and a Bramin, or 


prieſt, can-only ſuffer by having the hair of 
his head cut olf; and, like the clergy of 
Europe while under the dominion of, che 
Pope, he cannot be put to death for any 
erime whatever. But the laws, of which 
be is always the interpreter, are not ſo fa» 


wourable to his wife; they inflict a ſevere 
7 22 2 diſ- 
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tend 
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x11, diſgrace upon her, if ſhe! commit:adultery fam 
YM with any of the higber caſts; but if with tere 
the loweſt, © the magiſtrate hall cut off her iſ deg 

e hair, anoint her body with Ghee, and cauſe MM © 

cc her to be carried through the whole city, 1 


* naked, and riding upon an als; and ſhal 
s caſt her out on the north fide of the city, 
or cauſe her to be caten by dogs. If 2 
woman of any. c of the other gaſts| goes ta 
e a man, and entices him to have criminal 
3 correſpondence with her, the magiſtrate 
© ſhall cut off her ears, lips, and noſe, mount 
6 her upon an als, and drown her, or throw 
* her to the dogs.” Jo the commiſſion of 
adultery with dancing: girl, or proſtitute, 
no puniſhment nor fine is annexed. Unlels 
we were thoroughly acquainted with the 
ideas entertained of riding upon an als, ve 
cannot pretend to ſay N why it {ſhould have 
been a puniſhment inflicted on adulterers; 
but the inſtances we aye now given, are 
not the only ones we meet with in hiſtory, 
where 1t was applied: to this purpoſe. Plu- WF 
tarch tells us, that the Cumatans ſet a woman 
taken in adultery upon an aſs, and led her 
round the city, accounting her ever after 
infamous, and nicknaming her the als rider. 
The Piſdians treated an adulterer in the 
| ſame 
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e manner as the Sun n Sie an adul- CHAP. 


tereſs, and en him We! the oe 
ii of OOO,” goat oy 


40 18 wnh edu here, aba the old 
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ideas af 


Adultery; which among alt other nations is aten. 


underſtood to mean an illicit cotreſpondence 


between married people, among the Hindoos 
15 extended to every ſpecies of illicit com- 
merce between the ſexes; nor is it leſs 
remarkable, that among this people, the 
paſſions are fo warm and ungovernable, : 
that every: opportunity of committing this 
crime, is conſidered as an actual commillion | 
of it. They have three diſtinct ſpecies of 
adultery.” The firſt is, „when in a place 
here there are no other men, a perſon 
holds any converſation with a woman, and 

* winks, and gallantries, and ſmiles paſs on 


both ſides; or the man and woman hold 


converſation together in the morning, or 


in the evening, or at night, or the man 


_ * dallies with the woman's cloaths, or when 


„they are together in a garden, or an unfre- 
quented place, or bathe together in the 


ſame pool.“ The ſecond is, * when a man 


# ſends' ſandal wood, or /a'{tring of beads, 


or victuals and drink, or cloaths, or gold, 
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* or Neck to a woman,” The third is, 


« when a man and woman ſleep and dally 
upon the ſame carpet, or in ſome retired 


& place, kiſs and embrace, and play with 


« each other's hair; or when the man car. 


_ &ries the woman into a retired place, and 


the woman ſays nothing.” Such are the 
definitions of adultery in the laws of the 
 Hindoos; but i in the puniſhments annexed 
to them, it appears that their legiſlature 
was not directed fo much by the moral tur- 
pitude of the crime, as by the dignity of 
| the ſeveral caſts, and by that revenge which 


ſo naturally reſults from jealouſy, in a cli. 


mate where animal love j Is the Pre 


Fine [003 303265 2162 0G]... 


By the kt of Moſes, Shen a man 


caught a betrothed virgin in the field, and 
lay with her, he only was put to death; bay 
the law in that caſe ſuppoſed, that ſhe had 
cried and there was none to help her. But 
in the city, if any one lay with a betrothed = 


5 virgin, they were both ſtoned; for then the 


law ſuppoſed, that if the” had cried, the * 
would have found aſſiſtance to ſave her from 
the raviſher, So great was the abhorrence 


of adultery in the firſt ages, that moſt of 
the 
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the ancient legiſlators prohibited. it by the 
ſevereſt. penalties: ; and there are ſtill extant 


ſome Greek copies of. the Decalogue, where | 
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this prohibition is placed belore that againſt . 
murder, r pen it to, be the, greate = 


crime. 810 1 


1 the heroic ages, 1 revenge Was als 


eh the only principle that, actuated the 


Greeks, - adultery, was frequently puniſhed . 


by murder. In the Italian ſlates, in Spain 


and Portugal, though they have proper la 


| for the puniſhment of this crime, revenge 


conſiders them as too mild, and cruelly 


watches an opportunity of ſlabbing the ol. 
fender. In no caſe has the principle, of: re- 


venge operated more ſtrongly on the human _ 


mind than in the puniſhment, of this crime. 


When the Levite's wife | was defiled, it in- 1 


ſligated the, Iſraelites to take arms, and al · 


moſt to deſtroy the. whole tribe of Benjamin, 
becaule. 0 re ſuſed to give up the adulter- 
ers, O Thye 
ol his brother Atreus, Atreus invited him to 
a feaſt, andjin, revenge entertained him with 


eſtes; having debauched the, wife 


the fleſh; of, his on ſon, Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, quęen to Lewis ene of FEranges 
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was hanged for adultery ; but not contented 
with the death of her WRORG; they were 
ordered to be Head alive. 


80 greatly does a man rechen himſcl 
dit ;onoured and affronted by the infidelity 
ol his wiſe, and ſo ſtrong is the principle 
of revenge, that the puniſhment | of female 
adulterers will frequently not wait for the 
cool and dilatory ſentence of the law, which 


does not keep pace with the ven geance which 


the huſband reckons due to the crime. In 
ſome places, the execution of this law 1s 


Teſt to the huſband. The Novels of Juſt 
nian gave a huſband a right to kill any per- 


fon whom he ſuſpected of abuſing his bed, 


after he had given him three times warning 
in writing before witneſſes, not to converſe 


with her. Among the ancient Swedes and 
Danes, if a huſband caught his wife in 
the act of adukery, he might kill her, and 


caſtrate her gallant. And among ſome of 


the tribes of Tartars, it was not uncommon 


for a huſband to deſtroy his wife even upon 


ſuſpicion. Some of the eaſtern chiefs, on 
ſulſpicion of the infidelity of their wives and 


concubines, order them to be buried up to. 
the chin, and left to expire in the utmoſt 


agony. 
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agony. The Grand Seignior, if he fulpeQs 
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any of his women, orders her to be ſewed Yo 
in a ſack, and thrown into the next river. 
| Among the ancient Germans, the, huſband 


had a power of inſtantly infliing puniſh- 


0 ment on his adulterous wife; he cut off her 


hair in the preſence of her relations, drove 


her naked out of his houſe, and whipped] her 


through the city. In the, kingdom ot B Fr 


nin, the huſband exerciſes a ſimilar power. 5 


Somewhat leſs ſevere 1 18 the puniſhment of | 


an aduſtereſs in ſeveral other countries, 


where the ſenſe of honour 1 18 leſs acute. The 


Chineſe, © a phlegmatic kind of people, Nell ; 
an adultereſs for : a ſlave. Their neighbours 1 


of Laos do the ſame. And in old times, 


A115 


even the king e of Wales thought a full re- 
paration was made for the diſhonour of defil- 


ing his bed, by obliging the offender to pay 


arod of pure gold, of the thickneſs of the 
; finger of ; a ploughman, who had ploughed 


nine years, and which would reach from the 


ground to the kings mouth when ſitting. 


Adukerers : are at this time in England and 


ſeveral other countries, puniſhed by a fine, 


as a compenſation to the huſband for having | 


injured his honour. Such a mode of puniſh- 


ment, however, ſometimes opens a door to 


Vor. II. A one 
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one of the molt 1 practices; it tempt 
an unworthy huſband to make a market of 


the incontinence of his wife. Among the 
modern Jews, an adulterer is in winter im- 


merſed j in cold water ſeveral days togethet, 
without any regard to the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon; and obliged to ſtand there till an 
E: egg is boiled hard. In ſummer his puniſh- 

ment is ſtill more remarkable; he is ſtripped 


naked, and expoſed to be ſtung for ſome 


days by bees and ants. By an ancient lay 
of England, an adulterer became the pro. 
perty of che king, who might put him to 
hard labour at home, Or employ. him 1 in the : 


: wars abroad. 


Various 
ideas of 
the crimi- 
nality of 

adultery: 


In what hus been now obſerved, we 6 
the gradation of the ideas concerning adul- 


tery. Among ſome people it is thought a 


crime not to be expiated but with death; 


among others whipping 1 is reckoned a ſuffi-· 
cient puniſhment ; others again think a fine 
fully compenſates for it; while in ſome fa- 
vage countries, it is not conſidered as having 
the ſmalleſt degree of criminality. In Loui- 
| ſiana, Pegu, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin- | 


china, it is even looked upon as an honour; 


they preſent to {rangers their wives and 


dau ghters, 


dau. 


heal 


| dot 
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daughters, and think it a diſ grace to their Af. 


bauchery, that they were authorized to add 


an additional border to their garment for 


every new lover; and ſhe who wore the 


greateſt number of theſe borders, was moſt i 
euvied by her own n ſex, and eſteemed by ours. 


beauty and merit if they are refuſed. Hero- RG 2; 


dotus mentions a people called Gendanes, 
whoſe wives gloried ſo much in their de- 


Wurz the puniſhment of. adultery is 
veſted in the laws of the country, it is com- 
monly leſs ſevere, than where veſted in the 


hands of the party offended; and even when . 


in the hands of the offended, it is commonly : 


more or leſs ſevere according to the ideas 


entertained of women, and to the power 
aſſumed over them; where it is veſted in the _ 
hands of the women, though it may not 


be more ſevere than when in thoſe of their 


huſbands, yet as their paſſions and jealouſies 


are ſtronger, they are apt to infli i it where 


the certainty of the guilt is not ſo well 


aſcertained, 


Or all the modes which have been adopt- _ 


ed for the puniſhment of adultery, with the 


greateſt efficacy, and at the ſame time with 


AAaa2 the 
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of. England enacted, that an adulterer of 
either ſex ſhould, for the ſpace of ſeven 
years, live three days every week upon 

| bread and water. Canute, in the beginning 
of his reign, finding that the puniſnment 
then in uſe of cutting off the noſe and the 
cars, did not anſwer the purpoſe ; decreed, 
that ſuch as broke their conjugal you 
mould be condemned to perpetual celibaey. 
As ſimilar idea for the puniſhment of the 
ſame crime, has ſuggeſted itſelf to the 
5 Muſkohge Americans, a people noway . 
maous for ingenuity in legiſlation; they 
oblige the adultereſs to obſerve the ſtricteſt i 
continence during four full moons from the 
time that her crime was diſcovered. Per- 
haps this idea of a mild and efficacious 
puniſhment was more. perſectly conceived 
by the Greeks, than in any of the foregoing 
inſtances. In ſome of their ſlates, a woman 
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the leaſt ſeemin g ſeverity, we give the pre. 
ference to theſe which follow: Edgar king 


offending j in this manner, was never alter 


allowed to adorn herſelf with fine cloaths, and 


if ſhe did, any one might tear them off, and 


beat her, ſo as not to deſtroy or diſable her; 


adultereſſes were ſubjett to the ſame treat- 


3 ment if they were found i in the: temples of 


the 
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the gods, and their hoſbanis were forbid CHAP, 


19 ever to cohabit with them under the pain of S 
of being declared infamous. 
en 29 5 

In WE might ally inſert here, a variety of FS 
8 other methods of puniſhing adultery, but as 

nt theſe ſew convey a tolerable idea of the 

1 ſentiments entertained of this crime in dif- 

d, WM {erent periods, and by different people, ve 
w ſhall proceed to obſerve, that the canon 

. law, following rather the footſleps of Moſes 

0 khan of Jeſus, always condemned adulterers 5 
© W to death: one of the canons has theſe re- 


markable words, « Let adulterers be ſtoned, _ 
that they may ceaſe to increaſe, who will 
not ceaſe to be defiled.” And Pope Sixtus 
Quintus, not content with the death of 
adulterers themſelves, ordained, that ſuch 
| huſbands as knew their wives to be unſaith- 
| ful, and did not complain to him, ſhould be 
put to death alſo. Amid all this feeming _ 
regard for conjugal fidelity and ſanctity of ; 
manners, we are ſorry to obſerve, that the 
clergy of the middle ages, while they enadted 
canons againſt, and puniſhed adultery with 
excommunication, were themſelves a kind 
of licenſed adulterers. Debarred from mar- 
| riage, regardleſs of character, and exempted : 
from 
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; credit, were we not aſſured of them by the 


matrimony were properly underſtood and 
> digeſted, and before the rights of women 
were ſettled upon any other baſis than the 
pleaſure of their parents and huſbands, the 
faciliiy of divorcing or putting away a wiſe, 
was almoſt equal to that of obtaining her, 


ing their wives at pleaſure. When a man, 
. ſays Moſes, © hath taken a wife and married 
c her, and it come to pals that ſhe find no 

* favour in his eyes, becauſe he hath found 
in her ſome uncleanneſs, then let him 


from the puniſhments infliged on the laity; 
their ſhameleſs debaucheries were often car. 
Tried to ſuch lengths as we could ſcarcely 


moſt authentic records, 


In the primitive ages, before the laws of 


The ancient Iſraelites had a power of Givore: ; 


« write a bill of divorcement*, and give it 


» Moſes has not told us what was the form of a bill of divorcement ; 


but according to the, Rabhies, it was as follows: „On ſuch a day, 
month, and year, I A. of ſuch a place, upon, or near ſuch a river, 
* do of my own free conſent and choice, repudiate thee B. my late 


wife, baniſh thee from me, and reſtore thee to thy own liberty, and 


© thou mayeſt henceforth go whither, and marry whom thou will, and 
1 «+ this is thy bill of divorcement and writing of expulſion, according 
to the law of Moſes and Iſrael.” This bill was to be ſigned and 


| delivered in the preſence of at leaſt two witneſſes, was to be wrote 


into 
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houſe.“ This vague expreſſion of unclean- N 


nels gave occaſion among the Jews to the 


molt frequent divorces, even upon every 


trifling occaſion, infomuch that one of their 
Rabbies tells us, it was lawful, and ſome- 
times practiſed by a huſband, if a wife 
ſpoiled his dinner; and by another, that a 


huſband might give his wife a bill of divorce, 


il he met with a woman who pleaſed. him 


better. A privilege which gave this fickle 


people ſuch an unlimited right of getting rid 
ol their wives when diſagreeable to them, 
was highly valued, and reckoned. one of. 
their diſtinguiſhing prerogatives; but he 
ho deflowered a virgin forfeited it, and 
the law obliged him, in compenſation. for 
that injury, not only to pay her father fifty 


| ſhekels of ſilver, but to marry and retain her 


for life. Was it poſſible to deviſe a law that 


more Qrongly protetted female chaſtity i * 


Bur this facility of divorcing was not 
peculiar to the Jews, it reſulted from the 
upon a particular kind of parchment, in a particular letter, and with 
a particular ink, and was to undergo ſeveral formalities and examina» 


tions, deviſed in thoſe times as a WI againſt the too great 
lacility of non 1 | | 


8 
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nature of the matrimonial eligulzentetit; th: 
when a man purchaſed his wife a8 he did a 
llave, it naturally followed that lie mi. ht | 
vaio turn her of when he found that ſhe did al 
anſwer the purpoſe for which hie intendel 
her. But in countries where the natural 
: en of women are eſtabliſned, where the 
| bargain is between the man afid his wife, 4; 
conditional, and the fortunes of both are 
2 joined i in one common ſtock, the nature 0 
dbhis bargain implies, that neither of them 
_ privileged” to diſmiſs the other without 
In mand parts of the world, 
ov cauſe has been conſtrued to bela mutual 
diſlike ol the parties, and a mutual conſent 
bol ſeparation; in others it is barrennels of 
the woman. In moſt places of Europe, no 
cauſe has been deemed valid Except aduhery 
andi impotence. The French have reckoned 
inequality of rank and fortune, a ſufficient 
cauſe of divorce; as if the laws of heaven 


a juſt cauſe.” 


were regulated by the number of lewis d'ore, 


or the title beſlowed by a prince. The 
Turks, in direct oppoſition, to this cuſtom, - 
take wives from their own flaves, and never 


ſuppoſe that difference of condition can 
interfere with happineſs, or be.the/icauſe' of 
ſeparation. Several of the primitive councils 


ie 


» v2; 
1. 


en joined 
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ſoul, and on pain of ſpiritual cenſure, to Yo 


put away his adulterous wife. The council 


of Trent, of a widely different opinion, not 
only decreed that, the marriage-bond was 


indiſſoluble, but alſo pronounced an Ana- 


thema againſt all who ſhould preſume to 
think, that affairs relating to marriage were 
; cognizable i in any other than an eccleſiaſtical 
court“; notwithſlantling this, the Pope, who. 
. frequently arrogated to himſelf a power of. 


trampling on all the laws of heaven and 
earth, frequently diſſolved marriages either 


with or without cauſe; when it ſuited. his 
intereſt, or the parties were able to give him 
a handſome reward; while the poor plain- L 
if could not be admitted to a hearing, at, 
the chair of him who ſtyles himſelf Servant 


of /er vants. 


ö e lawyers, ever 020 of verbof ty 
and endleſs giflinfions;: have divided di- 


2 It; is 8 tak the 3 of Trent did! not ive this decree : 


an.” : 


as their own opinion, or as the mandate of the ſeripture, but ſaid it vas 


the decree of our original progenitor Adam, who had likewiſe or- 


| Gained, that only one man and one woman ſhould be joined together. 


In what archives did the reverend fathers find this dectee? T hey muſt | 


have been excellent antiquarizns | 


vor: i; B b b vorces 
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CRAP: vorces into two kinds; the firſt, when the 
party is divorced from bed and board, but 
not allowed to marry again; the ſecond, 
 whenihe or ſhe is divorced, or looſened from 
the chains of matrimony, and allowed to 
marry again at pleaſure: but neither of 

' theſe kind of divorces can be obtained by 
any other means than a proof of adultery, 
| Milton, and feveral other writers who fol. 
lowed him, galled by the indiſſoluble chain 
which they thought themſelves intitled to 
break, have endeavoured, by a variety of 
aarguments, to ſhew, that equity, natural 
_ Juſtice, and ſound policy, all digate, that 
the matrimonial compact ought. to be dil. 
ſolved from a, variety of, other cauſes 
beſides adultery, The legiſlsture has, how: 
ever, hitherto taken no notice of theſe ar- 
guments. Men phalgſo phy and, ranſon have 

Hill farther enlightened the luumam mend, they 

may perhaps undergo a ſcrutiny, and from 
_ that feraing; e en eee a 
Bang | 781. 
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rover of It 1 and en flates of 7 
divorcing. 


ſome- ciety, we have ſeen that the power of divorce 
times ve” is placed in the huſband; in dvil ſociety, it 


ted in the . 
vives, is veſted in the law: but in ſome ſtates it 


2 | appears 


ippears to have been bie by, Pry in cn oy 

others formerly veſted in, the women. Jole- N 
phus tell us, that Salome, ſiſter to Herod 

the Great, was the firſt who took upon her 

to repudiate her huſband, and that her exam- 

ple was ſoon followed by many others; this 

We Ne alſo learn n ee who * 

While the laſt weddhig-lbafh; is ere 
And garlands hang yet green upon the toor; 
So ſtill the reck' ning riſes, and appears 


In ee N ere en — e 


1 | Py © 9381. 
And of Manial, be delt that, flu} 
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E Within the ſpace of thirty days were led 
n huſbands gays to Thelefita's bed: id 1 


3144 10 72 0 1 it TAE] 'S 4118 e, 92 | 


Aeg the C Qherokedy, the e 
to marry as many huſbands as they think 
proper, and to change and divorce them at 
pleaſure; ; a cuſtom, which with little varia- 
tion, we have already ſeen prattiſed by as 
vomen of ſeveral other countries, | ; 
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n Dalia heiß HA noi 
cHAP. af HOUGH we Have: keen im he courſe 
of our enquiry, that the ideas of the 


been very different in different periods, and 
among different people; yet, as any regu. 


lation of the commerce between the ſexes 


is better than a vague and undetermined 


commerce, every well governed ſtate has 
ſolleitouſſy endeavoured either to promote 


that kind of matrimony already in uſef at 


to rectify its errors, and model it in a new 


crrbh, 7 45 1 ent 


ſidered as an almoſt indifpenſible obligation 
upon the fair ſex, hence the Iraelitiſh dam- 


ginity a misfortune, The ancient Perſians 
8 were 


minrimonial compact, and of tlie duties and 
privileges of the parties entering into it, have 


and better manner. 500.3 amisD 22118 11581 76 3 
1! }FNFITERE. wen 1 
Ix ſome countries eee con- 


ſels bewailed their virginity; hen death 
Was likely to ſnatch them from the world in 
their: virgin ſtate; but they were not the 
only women who reckoned perpetual vir⸗ 


| ah M 8 


flary, of ſuch 15 7 r ſex 
aſt infa bly be unhappy in 


| were of opinion, that matrimony was ſo CHAP. 


len} 
as died Pt 


the next and“ This opinion gave birth to 
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the moſt fingular cuſtom we meet with 1 in 5 


hiſtory. When any one died unmarried, a 


relation, or, in default of ſuch, 4 a perl n \ 


aired for the purpoſe, Was ſolemnly married 


ently be done after death, as the only re- 


. to the deceaſed, as ſoon as it could conveni- 


A — now) left for having neglefted : 
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üben as a marriage f this Kind 4 


muſt be when viewed in the eye of reaſon, 
the two following inſtances are, perhaps, ſtill 
more ſo, and ſhew what follies mankind may 
be led into by ignorance and vanity. The 


Canadians, before they uſe their ſein, or 


great net, marry it to two young virgins; 
and having prepared a marriage-feaſt, while 
they arecregaling themſelves with it, place 
the ſein between the brides, tell it hat ho- 
nour they have conferredꝭ on it, exhort it to 
be grateful; and take them plenty of fiſhy; 
and further, to induce it to comply with 


their wiſhes; they make ſome preſents to the 


fahers ofthe damſels, io whom chey have 


joined 


: 
— 
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cyan. joined it, and promiſe them more, that in 
A tereſt, as well as gratitude, may conſpire to 
make it perform its duty, The Doge of 


Venice is annually married to the ſea; the 


ceremony is performed with great pomp and 
| ſolemnity; the Doge drops a gold ring from pre 
the ſtern of his ſhip, and ſays, We eſpouſe law 

* thee, O ſea! in bgn oke our ir Feiput n mn 
ee minion over e BL SE A 
n Turks of this' \profent Period, at Con: 5 tel 
ſtantinople, reckoning the firſt great com- -rf 


mand, increaſe and. multiply,” the moſt 
neceſſary of all others, entertain the ſame 
opinion of virginity as the Perfians, though 
they take no ſuch ridiculous methods of en- 
deavouring to obviate the effects of it on 
cheir future happineſs. Every woman, 
ſay they, „ was made to have as many 
„ children as ſhe can, ſhe; therefore, 'who 
dies un married dir in, ſtate of repro- 
e bation.“ Virginity was likewiſe reckoned 
a misfortune and diſgrace by the Greek 
women; Sophocles introduces Elektra be- 
wailing her hard fate in not being married; 
and Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, being an- 
gry with his daughter for- diſſuading him 
trom going to meet Orates, governor of 
TUO? | 1 —— 
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Serdis, threatens "ay that ſhould he return 
in ſafety, he would defer given her in mar- 
| Triage ſor a long time. But this female diſ- 
| like to living ſingle, has not been peculiar 
to any period or people, it has univerſally | 


975 
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preyailed among the ſex. In many nations, 


laws have been promulgated to prompt the 
men to enter into matrimony, to prompt 
the women none have ever been needed. 


« Young women,' ' ſays the celebrated Mon. ; 


teſquieu, who, are conducted by marriage 


« lone to liberty and pleaſure, have ſuffi- 


cient, inducements to lead them on to 
« that ſtate; it is the young men that: want 


0 to bees, ige lo nowmgo. 


1 va ARA pF ns. * 
accordingly: been offered by the wileſt legif- 
lators to tempt young men into matrimony, ; 
but leſt theſe ſhould not be. ſufficient, diſa- 


1 


ny encou- 


raged by 
All the -. 
Greeks. 


greeable;circumſtances,, and even puniſh- | 


ments, have been alſo annexed to the ſtate 


of a batchelor. The Lacedemonians were 


nat only ſevere againſt thoſe who- abſtained 
ſrom, but alſo againſt thoſe who deferred, 
entering into the conjugal ſtate. 3 
among them could live ſingle beyond the 
time, appointed by the Javs a; his en nrry. 
ihrs | 5 without 
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crime; and Aer "ly to 6 Kh „ 
WIE ON 
were excluded from the games where the 
Spartan virgins, according to the euſtom of 
their country, danced naked. On a certain 
” folemnity, the women, in revenge for the 
_ contempt which \ Was ſhewn them, were al. 
lowed to > drag thefe deſ Pen of i an 


1 


5 : Wi, their fills; 711 laſtly, they, 1 were, 4/0 
| prived of all that honour and reſpedt which 
the young men of Greece were obliged to 
Pay to their ſeniors. | One of their old cap- 
tains coming i into an alſembly,, When he ex- 
pected that a young man by whom, he flogd 
would have riſen to give him his ſeat, Je: 
ceived. this rebuke from him; po Sir, you 
* muſt not expect that honour. from, me. 
0 being young, which cannot be returned 
«© to me by a child of yours, , v when, I. am 
« old.” In Athens there was a law ordain- 
ing, that public offices ſhould, not be given 
to any but ſuch as were ech and had 
children; this law did not only prowph 


dhe men to marry, but gave, the. ſtate a 
£1 1 kind 


Wi id o feeurity for their good bebaut in 


uk Jews were 178 opinion, chat marriage 
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their wives and children. A law ſomething 
fla to this now exilts in Fas 

where no batchelor can hold any, lucrative 
emp! oyment. 
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was an indiſpenſible duty implied in the 
words, * increaſe and [multiply ;” a man, 


. therefore, who did not marry at or before 
the age of twenty, was conſidered as accel- 


fary to every irregularity which the young 
women for want of huſbands might be 


A 
n 
* ny 
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ged alſo 
by all o- 
ther well 
regulated 
ſtates, 


kemptetk to eommit; and hence there 1 is 1 
proverb in tlie Tatmuüd: 0 Who 1 is he chat 


proſtitutes his daughter, but he who keeps 


her too log! unmarried, or gives her to an 


old man.“ Among the ancient Perlians, 


though” there Was no poſitixe law ſor the 
ehcourd; gement of matrimony, yet, their 


kings rec juently prop oled annual prizes as 


Foy ro cho who, were fathers of Fe 


greateſt Hümber of children N : 


ust t 16 e&NH 1 


I the & ode K whe, os WI 
tquiry, and good faith, are every where : 
ſtrongly theulcated; but of ſo great im- 
porta e dd the ! legillator reckon mar- 
Vol. 1. e ee riages, 
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riages, that he even diſpenſed with good faith 
and veracity, in order to promote them. 
40 If a marriage,” ſay the Pundits, © for 
e any perſon be obtained by falſe witneſſes, 
„ ſuch falſchood may be told upon the day 


N celebrating. the marriage, if on that 


« day the marriage is liable to be incom- 


00 plete, for want of giving certain articles, 
At that time, if three or four falſehoods 


« be aſſerted, it does not ſignify, Or if on 


the day of marriage, a man promiſes to 


= give his daughter many ornaments, and 


« 1s not able to give them, ſuch fal ſehoods 
-* theſe, if told to promote | a ai 
* * are allowable.” . 1 3 


'r 
9 


Wurz the Romans retained their: pri- 


mitive ſimplicity and integrity, no laws 


were requiſite to encourage their young men 


to marry; when they became debauched 
with the love 0 pleaſure, and expenſive 


in the purſuit of it; when their wives re- 


quired immenſe ſums to uphold their extra- 
vagance, and their children ſcarcely leſs to 
| give them a proper education, neither threat 
enings nor encouragements « could ſometimes 
prevail on them to enter into that ſtate. In 
no country Was there ever a legiflature 


more forward in attempting to encourage 
matrimony 
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matrimony, in none were the ſubjefts ever 
leſs "OY 1 ſeconding theſe N 


As Fon as luxury and expence had be- 


gun to frighten, and licentious pleaſures to 
decoy the Roman citizens ſrom marriage, 
to counterbalance theſe, it was thought ne- 


ceſſary to deny ſuch men as had not entered 


into that alliance the privilege of giving evi- 
dence in courts of juſtice; and the firſt 35 
queſtion aſked by the judge was, Vpon your 

faith, have you a wife, whereby you may 
| have children? If he anſwered i in the nega- 
tive, his evidence was refuſed. And ſo in- 
tent were the Roman conſuls at one time 
upon multiplying their citizens, chat they Z 


extorted from all che men an oath, that 


they would not marry with any other view 
than that of increaſing the ſubjefts of the 

republic, and that whoever. had a barren 5 
wife ſhould put her away and marry ano- 


ther. But the men, who had other oppor- 


- wnities of ſatisfying their appetites than 
that of marriage, continued ſtill fond of 


celibacy, which obliged the cenſors, up- 


on finding that population was decreaſing, . 


to extort another oath from them, that they 
would wre with all convenient ſpeed. 
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As it Femme n happens that oath ex, Wl the 


n toried by compulſion are but ill obſerved, IM heav 


; enforces obedience, to them. Theſe impo - 
ſed upon the Romans had but little effect; 
to remedy which; new honours, were heaped 

upon the married, and fines, and, puniſh- 

ments were laid upon the batchelors. It 
was ordained, That ſuch, of the plebeians 
ds had wives, ſhould have a, more honour- 
; able place in the theatres than ſuch. as had 
none; that the married magiſtrates and pa- 
; tricians ſhould haye, the precedency of ſuch 
of the ſame rank as Were, unmarried; and ha 


quarrels in which he had engaged them, that, 
to repair the laſs, he promiſed. rewards to 
fathers of families, and forbad all Romans 
who, were above twenty, and under forty 


unleſs the ſame compulſatory power. alla. ned 
vith 
ſul 
Ror 
him 
| that 
alle 


un 


ne 


that the fines which had been firſt levied by ſe 
Camillus and Poſthumus POR, batehelors, e 
ſhould | be Again exatted, | 4 
1 


Wax Julius Cæſar wa ſubdued all 1 
competipors, and moſt of the foreign. nations 
Which mage var againſt him, he found that 
ſo many Ramans had been deſtroyed in the 


years | of age, to go out of their native 
Eguntry, Gugaſtns, bus ſuccellor, to check 
the 
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| the debauchery of the Rointh' vOath, laid 
heavy taxes upon ſuch as continued unmar- 


ned after a certain age, and encouraged 
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with great rewards the procreation of oy 


ſul childten. Some years afterward, 
Roman knights having preſſingly anden 


him, that he would relax the ſeverity of 


that law, he ordered their whole body to to 
allemble before him, and the married and 


unmarried to arrange theinſelves | in two ſe- 
parate parties, when, obſerving t the uhmar- 


ned to be the "moſt numerous, he firſt 


addreſſed thoſe who had complied with his e 
law, telling them, That they alone had 
ſerved the purpoſes of nature and of ſoci- 8 


ety. That the human race was created male 
and ſemale to prevent the extinction of the 


ſpecies; and that marriage was contrived | 
as the moſt © pro er. method of renewing 


the children 'of that ſpecies. He added 


that they alone deſerved the name of men 
and of fathers, and that he would preſer 
them to ſuch offices as they might tranſmit 
to their poſterity. Then turning to the 
batchelors, he told them, That he knew not 
by what name to call them. Not by that of 


men, for they had done nothing that was 


manly. Not by that of « citizens, ſince the 


city 
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city ct periſh for them. Nor by he 


as of Romans, for they ſeemed determined 


to let the race and name become extind. 
But by whatever name he called them, 
their crime, he ſaid, equalled all other 


crimes put together, for they were guilty 


of murder, in not ſuffering thole to be 


born who ſhould proceed from them. Ofim- 


piety, in aboliſhing the names and honour; 


of their fathers and anceſtors, of {acn- 


lege, in deſtroying their ſpecies, and human 


nature, which owed its original to the gods, 
| and was conſecrated to chem; that by lead - 
ing a ſingle liſe they overturned, as far as 


in them lay, the temples | and altars of the 


gods ; diſſolved the government by diſobey- 
. its laws; betrayed their country by 
making 1 it barren. Having ended his ſpeech, 

he doubled the rewards and privileges of 

ſuch. as had children, and laid a heavy fine 


onall unmarried perſons, by! leit the 
Popzan lav. | 


THFED 


Tue OUGH by this law 110 177 males above 


a certain age were immediately obliged to 


marry under a ſevere penalty. Auguſtus 


allowed them the ſpace ata full year to 


comply with | its demands. But ſuch was 


the 
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the backwardneſs to matrimony, and per- 


verſity of the Roman knights, and others, 
| that every poſſible method was taken to 
evade the penalty inflicted upon them, and : 
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ſome of them even married children in the i 


cradle for that purpoſe, Thus fulfilling the 


letter, they avoided the ſpirit of the Jaw, and 


though actually married, had no reſtraint | 


upon their licentiouſneſs, nor any encum- g 
brance by the en e of a x family,” N 


Socn were the methods the Romans 5 


were obliged. to make uſe of, in order to 
| prevent, matrimony from falling almoſt 1 into 
diſuſe, Among other nations, ſearcely any 
thing, compullatory has. been attempted. 


It has generally been thought ſufficient, 10 
ſlain with ſome degree of infamy and dil 


honour, all kinds of illicit conneflion, be- 
| tween, the ſexes, to make the way to the 
enjoyment of lawful love as ealy ; and a ac 
ceſſible as poſſible, and to truſt the relt to 
nature. In this laſt reſpect, the Engliſh legil- : 
lature has acted contrary. to the common 


opinion, of mankind, and thrown A varicty 
gl fobllac IF in the way, that leads 5 TO matri- 


mony, Obſtacles which have en 


complained of, and which the houſe of 
commons 
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XXVII.. 7111 os as 
SAL Vain to remove; the bill which had paſſed 

„ ON houſe being negatived in the houſe 

of lords. Without much of che ſpirit of 
prophecy, we may, however, venture t6 
predict, that the time will ſoon come, when 
the intereſt of the public will triumph over 
-- pride of 'rank and opulence. By na. 
ture, all mankind are equal. The fiat of 
a crowned head creates an artificial diftinc- 
tion. Let that diſtinftion be confined to 
operate on things that are artificial; good 
policy dictates, that it ſhould not be allowed 
£0 to ped on thoſe that are natural. 


Regulati- 


Rs WY every regulation m the commerce 
tend to between the ſexes is intended to promote 
23 population, ſo every viſe legillature, not 
u. Afolely contented with encouraging, or even 
egnforcing matrimony, has likewiſe endea- 
voured to correct all thoſe errors and abuſes 
Vhich fruſtrate the main intention of it, and 
to oblige the ſexes to join themſelves toge- 
ther an ſuch a manner as might tend to the 
increaſe and multiplication of their ſpecies; 
thus the Jewiſh law forbad eunuchs to marty. 
Lycurgus enjoined the coupling together 
of ſuch men and women as were ſlrong and 


8 healthful, 


ſuch men las“ did not marry at all, as deſer- 


marry a man a 
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beh. and gave a liberty. of w 


red. marrying tall they were too old, or mar- 
ried, improperly. Thus in Rome, it was 
ordained, that no Woman under fitty-ſhould 
bove ſixty, and that no man 
above xt ſhould marry a woman who was 
not like himſelf far advanced in life, At 
Ceneva, a woman ol forty. is not ſuffered io 


marry a man ten years younger than hers 


elf, if above forty, the man mult; not be 
more chan five, years, younger; and hen a 
man arriyes at the age Of, ſixty, he is pro: 


hibited from marrying à woman who is 


under thirty. Laws of this kind, though 


pointed out by nature, and though evidently 
tending to promote the end and deſign of 


watrimg h are in Other ſtates of the mo- 


een world, ſcarcely, if at all headed we 


14 3 


Sel 
311775 Fi 261 


bo what has been demos bes Sits copſangu- 


inity, the 


be true, chat rolling the breed, either of ant; degrees of 
mals or vegetables, tends greatly: to improve 
| their, | ſtrength and vigour; then it will follow, not acew 


it forbid 
O marry 


hat perbapore ſave reaſon han prompud 


. marked · 


wile legiſſatofs . to interdi& che marriages of 
near kindred, with one! another. Among the 


Jeys, the deg ges C of, conſanguinity, within 
Wee | D d d | which 
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which it was lawful to marry, were accu. 


rately marked by the code of Moles. Among 
other ancient nations the affair was ſubje(t 


to much variation. The Egyptians were 


5 allowed to marry their ſiſters. The Scy. 


thians not only to marry their ſiſters, 5 
even their mothers and grandmothers. Tho 


Medes and Perfians married their own 
1 daughters and ſiſters; and among the Tar- 
tars, a man might marry his daughter, but 


a mother might not marry her ſon. Among 
, the Huns, men, without the leaſt regard 


.-t0- conſanguinity, married whoever they 
| pleaſed. Sons even married the widows ol 
their fathers, A practice derived, perhaps, 2 
from remote antiquity; for Abſalom went 


in to the wives of his father David, when 


he rebelled againſt him. Among the Ara- 


bians, when a father left one or more widows, 


the ſons often married them, provided they 
were not their own mothers; and marrying 
the widow of a deceaſed brother is {til cuſto- 
mary in ſome parts of Tartary. The Druſes 
of mount Libanus marry their own daught- | 
N Peru, the Inca, or king, 1 was obliged 


to marry his eldeſt fiſter ; if he had no filter, 


he was to marry his neareſt female relation. 


In Otaheite, their Young king was Kefer 


28 


W 


marriageable. | At Athens, a man might 1 


marry the filter of his father, but not of his 


mother. And in France, during the fifteenth 


century, the celebrated · Count D' Armagnac N 
was publicly married to his own ſiſter. 


Ddd 3 ſtrength 


a8 4 hulband to his lifter. when the beeniis C a: 


Ius advantages ariſing from croſſing the 
breed of men, as well as other animals; in 
order to preſerve the ſpecies from degenerat- 
ing, mult have been the reſult of experience 
and obſervation: it would therefore be long 
before they were attended to; and hence, 
though Moſes, who was inſpired by the Di- 
vinity, appears to have been acquainted 
with them, the other nations, whom we 
have mentioned, were not; and, conſe- 
quently, long indulged ene in marry- 
ing as inclination, or convenience, dictated. 
But another political reaſon may be given, 
why the marriage of near kindred was pro- 
hibited. Before mankind were thoroughly 
_ civilized, and brought under the govern- 
ment of laws, families were frequently at 
war with one another; either on account 
ol property, which was then unſettled, or 
from their natural inclination to rapine and 
Plunder. In this Nate, every acquiſition of 
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ſecurity. Iuſtead,; therefore, of marrying in 
mis own family, or among his own Kindred; 
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ſtrength to a family; was an addition to ity, 


who were already in his intereſt, a man 


would, from motives of policy, rather-wilh 
to take a wife from a neighbouring! family; 

and by that means bring it into an alliance 
with his, a circumſtance which would tend 


greatly to the ſecurity of both; and hence 
the practice of warrying kindred would fall 
into diſuſe. This conjecture ſeems Itrongly 


ſupported by the prattice of the ancient | 
Germans; they did not allow a pluraluy of 
wives to any but their kings and chiefs, 


vhom on the contrary they ſolicited to marry 


ſeveral, to connect them in nennen with 
the eee renden ' ; 


Sos bene e an other indica 


| Feaſons that might be given againſt near 


| kindred and relations intermarrying with 
each other; there are alſo natural reaſons 
that ſtrongly counteract ſuch alliances. The 


marriage of a father with his daughter 


Vould. in molt: caſes, be prepoſterous: as 


| the huſband would generally be paſt the age 


of propagation long. before his wife, The 
lnaryiags ol a fon to his mother, beſides 


being 


wy would be love. lle eh 
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being liable to the "IA objection of inequa· 


lity of age, would likewiſe confound the 
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nature of things; as the ſon ought to have 
an unlimited reſpect for his mother, and the 


wife an unlimited reſpe# for her huſband. - 


But though ſimilar reaſons do not militate 
againſt the marriage of brothers and ſiſters 


with each other, yet nature herſelf ſeems 


here to have interpoſed her authority; ſne 
{ems not to have given to brothers and 
lifters, and other near relations, the ſame 
power of raiſing the paſſions and emotions 

of love in each other, as ſhe has given to 
thoſe who are leſs known, and nowiſe re- 


lated. The emotions, which pals between 


a brother and a ſiſter, are friendſhip; in the 
fame circumſtances, between a young man 
and woman, not related to each other, 


i495 


Werne ed: to the pochib tene, con- 


cerning the marriage of relations to each 


other, it is a thing extremely delicate to! fix 
exactly the point at which the laws of na- 


verned 


ture ſtop. The greater part of civilized 
nations ſeem, in this reſpect, not to have 
differed widely from the directions of Moſes. 
y Tp e Chriſtian world has been entirely go⸗ 


1 
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verned by the rules of that lawgiver, Except 
in ſome periods, when a ſpirit of greater 
libertiniſm broke through the reſtraint; or 


ſpirit of miſtaken ſanity extended it fil 
wider. In a council, held by pope Hono- 


rius, in the year 1126, marriages were pro. 
| ſcribed between all relations, till after the 


ſeventh generation; and all who married 
within that degree, were ordered to put 


away their wives. Innocent the III. reduced 
the ſeven generations down to four, and the 


reaſons he aſſigned ſor doing ſo, are a firik. | 


ing picture of theſe times. There are,” 


laid he, © four elements, and four humours 


in a man's body, therefore he ſhall not 
"0 * marry till after the fourth generation.” In 
the council of Trent, it was propoſed, to 


give liberty of marrying ſooner than after 


the fourth generation; but the propoſal was 


thrown out by a majority. Such were the 


laws impoſed by the Romiſh church upon 


mankind; but In theſe, and all other caſes, 


the head of it reſerved to himſelf a power of | 
diſpenſing with them, and like the Engliſh, 


who allow nobody ro abuſe their kings but 


themſelves, he and his clergy would not ſuf- 
fer any but themſelves to infringe the Jaws 5 
of the Pentateuch, or the Goſpel. 


Brsiors 


ept 
ate! 
Or a 


nil 
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BrsipzEs the reſtrictions laid upon mar- ouar. 


rage by conſanguinity and politics, there 
me others ariſing from religion, By the an- 
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cient law of Britain, a Chriſtian of either lex 
who married a Jew, was to be burnt, or 
buried alive. At Geneva, a marriage bo- 


tween a proteſtant and a Roman catholic, | 1s 


null and void. And among the Turks, 


Chriſtian is not to marry one of the Klciples 8 


of Mahomet, if he does, the puniſhment 
ordained by their law is, that the woman, 


ſhall be drowned, and the man have the li- 


berty of chuſing whether he will be impaled — 
or turn Mahometan, There are others again, HE 


which ſeem to have ariſen ſolely from whim 


and caprice. Such were theſe of the ancient 


Egyptians; who holding ſwine in the utmoſt 
; abhorrence, would neither allow Aa lwine- 


herd to enter into their temples, nor give 


their daughters to him in marriage, Such 


alſo are thoſe that Brama has impoſed on the 
Hindoos, whereby both the men and wo- 


men of every particular caſt, are prohibited 
from 1 marrying into any other caſt, Such 
are theſe, which, in many periods and coun- 
tries, have been laid upon t the clergy, 1 while : 
the Iraelitiſh laity were at liberty to marry. 
: whom they pleaſed, the Fe were, prohi. 


bited 


8 I 1 
* — 4 i | 


CHA 7. bited from marrying a. woman, that was a 


XXVIII. 


N whore, or that had been put away from he 


huſband ; or, in ſhort, any other but a vir 
gin. After the. introduction of the chriſlin 
religion, the clergy were in marriage re. 
ſtricted by almoſt the ſame laws as thoſe of 
Moſes; and if the wife of a clergyman, par. 


ticularly of a biſhop, died before him, 


was never allowed to take another. 


F 


proceſs of time it became unlayful, 1 
ing to the canons of the church, for a 
| clergyman to marry upon any pretence 
whatever; a ſcheme which, as we ſhall ſee 
I afterward, was the ſource of much wrang- 


ling among the prieſts, and of much milchick 


FT eee 


_ Bur the reflcifiions 3 we > bans. now men: 
: tioned, are not all that are to be met with in 
1 hiltory ; ;. the ſultans of the Turkiſh empire, 


though the moſt abſolute monarchs in the 


univerſe, have never been allowed to marry 
: ſince the time of Bajazet, who, With all his 
wives, being made priſoners by Tamerlane, 


the haughty victor ſhut Bajazet up in an 


iron cage, made his wives menial ſervants, 


and obliged them to wait naked on their 
BL aan An accident which reflected ſo 


14 


much 
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much diſgrace on the Ottoman empire, wht 
7G pte bent any ſuch from happening in time 
to come, Find princes of that empire have 


| never Beek fuffered to mar ry, that it might 
never be in the power of any perſon to abuſe 
their wives. "But though they do not marry, 
they have eonftantly” a udtlibbr of women in 
their leraglios, and the children they have 


by them are all legitimate. We have al- 


ready obſerved that the Popes have always 
arrogated to themſelves a power of diſpenſ- 


ing with the laws of conſanguinity, but they 


did not ſtop there; when it was conducive 
to their / intereſt chat particular perſons 
ſhould' remain ſingle, they prohibited chem 
the liberty of marrying. If no regard was 
N paid to the prohibition, they declared the 
marriage null and void, and the children 
illegitimate. An order of this kind was 
ſent by Paul che IV. to Joan of Arragon, 
forbidding her to allow any of her daughters 
to marry, unleſs he Khold Le "them 


Wack halben s. 
5 1 evuntries Aire“ celle, and where 
te ſex, from he cradle to the grave, are 
ſlaves 10 their parents, relations, or hüſ- 


bands, the marriage ceremonies are for the 
3 moſt 
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cn4aP. moſt part lomeway expreſſive of that abjeq 
condition. There are, however, many ex- 
ceptions to this general rule, and the mar. 


riage ceremonies in ſome countries ſeem to 


have been contrived with no other. view, are 
than to make the marriage publicly known, da 
by exhibiting. ſome pompous rites in the a8 
preſence of a great number of witneſſes. wi 
Expreſ® Oven the greater part of Europe, and 1 


| ſive of 


what the IN Countries peopled by European colonies, 
parti the marriage ceremony expreſſes the duty of WW p 


are 0 ex- 


be from ine parties, the intereſt they ſhould have in W tc 
eachother. vie w, and the regard they ought to have for V 
the happineſs of each other. And the ge- 
neral laws of the country, as well as dhe 
particular ſtipulations of the matrimonial 

bargain, take care of the freedom and im. 
munities of the woman, and will neither 
ſuffer her perſon nor property to be abuſed 
by the arbitrary will of a huſband“. We 
have already ſeen, that among the Jews, 
eee valions, de dae e 


PS The nn were e formerly, n to ufe r wives "ry th | 

moſt relentleſs ſeverity; to remedy which, the huſband has of late ſub- 

jected himſelf, by his marriage cuntract, to certain penalties if he 

uſed his wife ill, eicher by I corre@upy, whipping, boxing, 5 
5 A or - Teratchig. 


— 
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| at pleaſure, In 
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either the perſons or property of OY 
| women vere but few and weak, and that 
both were too much left in the mercy of their 
| huſbands. The ſame matrimonial powers 


are veſted in the huſbands of the Eaſt at this 


| day. The ſubjects of the Mogul, who marry | 
as many women as they pleaſe, have their 
wives of ſeveral different ranks, and may 
| advance any of them to one of the higher 
ranks, or degrade them to one of the lower 
Ruſſia, it was formerly a 
part of the marriage ceremony for the bride 
to preſent the bridegroom with a whip, made 
with her own hands, in token of ſubjettion. 1 
Among the ſavages of Canada, a ſtrap, a 
bheettle, and a faggot, are put into the bride's 
apartment as ſymbols of her ſubmiſſion and 
| flavery. On the coaſt of Guinea, the bride 
ſolemnly vows love and conſtancy, whatever 
uſage or returns {he may meet with from her 
huſband, Among the Tonquineſe, when the 
bride arrives at the houſe of the bridegroom, 
| ſhe immediately goes into the kitchen, proſ- 
trates herſelf on the floor, and kiſſes the 
hearth. In Bornea, Sumetra, and Java, ſhe 
waits at the door with a pitcher. of water, 
and on the arrival of the bridegroom waſhes 
his feet. To theſe inſtances we might add 
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many others, where the marria ge ceremonies 
are expreſſive of the humble condition of 
the wife; but we leave the ungrateſul taſk, 


and proceed to take notice of fome of thole, 


u here, on the part of the bridegroom, they 


exprels. his acknowledgment of having at. 


tained ſomething which he eſteems, values, 


8 ceremo · 
nies nich 


er vw the 


9 5 regard ol 
| the men 


to their 
| wives. 


ow! e to cen Lo Pony 


„Tur cuſtoms we and juſt- now de 
are only to be met with among ſavages, or 
ſuch as are but a few degrees removed from 
that ſlate, Thoſe we now proceed to, mak 
a people either conſiderably removed from 
ferocity 'of manners, or far advanced in 
cultivation and politeneſs... Among the 
ancient Peruvians, the bridegroom cared 
a pair of ſhoes to the bride, and put them 
upon her feet with his own hands. At Laos, | 


the marriage ceremony is not only rational, 
but expreſſive of the value the bridegroom | 


has for his bride ; cheir mutual engagements 
are atteſted by two witneſſes, ſelected from 
among thoſe who have lived the longeſt and 
moſt lovingly together. In Siam, the bride- 
groom makes a preſent of betel to his bride, 


in the moſt reſpectſul manner. In Lapland, 


the is preſented with btandy, rein- Geer, 
and 
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and trinkets. In countries more civilizud, 
a dower is ſettled upon her, and preients 
made her on her going home to the houſe 
of her huſband, In England, ſhe is treated 


Cc 1 A P. 
XXVII. 


WON 


with every circumſtance of honour and re- | 
ſpect, and the words of f che Mar riage Cere- 


unmeaning length; ff. With my body Lthee 


mony are carried to the molt foohſh ad 


* worſhip, and with my worldly goods I 
© thee endow!” Much more ſimple, and at 


the ſame time more ſenſible, were the mar- 


riage ceremonies of the inhabitants of Cey- 
lon, where the prieſt tied the thumbs, of the 
parties together, or wrapt them both in one 
garment: and of ancient Mexico, where the 


parties, with their relations, being aſſembled 


in the temple, a prieſt tied their gar ments | 
together, and under this nuptial bond they 


returned to their habitation, preſenting 


_ themſelves before their houſehold gods, to 
ſhew them, as well as the deities which re- 
| fided/in the temple, chat they had bound 
themſelves to each other through all the 
| rags and adverſe circumſtances of 


Bur 


to make 
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riage, which ſeem plainly to be expreſſut 


| Ceremo- 


ies which Of the low or the high condition of women, 
ſerve ovly there are others which have no regard to 
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"The marc either, and ſeem only calculated to gave 1 
8 pub. public notoriety and ſirmneſs to the com. 
„ pact. Such is that ſaid to have been an. 
ciently practiſed in Canada, where the bride 
and bridegroom held a rod between then, 
While the old men pronounced certain 
prayers over them, after which they broke 
the rod into as many pieces as there were 


Vitneſſes; then each taking a piece, cal. 


ried it home, and depoſited it as a teſtimony 


ol the marriage that had happened. Such 


is the ceremony of tying che garments pub- 


; licly together. And ſuch are thoſe of in. 


viting friends and neighbours to feaſt, and 
to ſee a ſolemn engagement of the parties, 
As the natural modeſty of the ſex always 
ſuppoſes that, a woman ſhall with ſome re- 


luctance ſubmit to the lols of her virginity, 
the marriage ceremony is frequently exprel- 


ſive of this reluctapce, In ſome countries 


the bride hides herſelf.” In others, ſhe muſt | 
leemingly be lought | for, In others, the 
ceremony mult be performed | while ſhe is 


egyereg with a veil, or under a canopy 19 
| ſave 


Bor beſides theſe ceremonies of mat. 


gave her bluſhes. But what ſeems more ex- 
traordinary, there are inſtances where the 


A, N „ 
F ; x * ” 
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man is ſeemingly to be forced to accept of 


what almoſt in all countries he eagerly ſeeks 


after. In a province of Old Mexico, the 
btidegroom was carried off by his relations, 
that it might be thought he was forced into 
the ſtate of wedlock, a ſtate ſo perplexed ; 


with thorns and cares. In almoſt all coun- 


tries, the day of marriage is dedicated to 
mirth and teſtivity, and every thing that can 


cloud the brow, or damp the general Joy, 


is carefully avoided. In Muſcovy, how 


ever, the caſe was different; they crowned 
the young couple with wormwood, as an 
emblem of the bitterneſs of theſe anxieties 85 


n cares ee which _ were d 
17 his s which we abe bone men- 
tioned, forbidding the marriage of near 
relations with each other, originated from the 
political view of preſerving the human race 
from degeneracy, they are the only laws we 
meet with on that ſubject, and exert almoſt 


| 7 mprove- 
ment of 


the breed. 
neglected 


iu match. 


making. | 


the only care e find taken of ſo important = | 


a matter. The Siomeſe is careful to improve 


the breed of his elephants, the Arabian of 
5 on HE,” and the Laplander of his rein- 


deer. 
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CHAP. deer. The En gliſhman, eager to have [wik 
bhorſes, ſtaunch dogs, and viftorious cocks 
grudges 1 no care, and ſpares no 10 to 
nie the males and females mat hed pro: 
„ perly. But fined the days of Sölofl, where 
is thelegillator, or ſince the times of the 
ancient Greeks, where are the private] per 
ſons, who take atiy' care to improve, or even 
to keep from degeneracy the breed of their 
own ſpecies? The Engliſhman who ſoli 

7 citouſiy attend the training of Bis colts and | 
puppies, would be aſhamed to be caughi in 
the nurſery: and while no môtive cod 
8 upon him 1 to breed horfes or Hounds 
from an improper or contaminated Kind, he 
will calmly, or rather inconſideratelh, watch 
himſelf with the moſt decrepid or difealtd 
of the human ſpecies; tho ughtlefs ot ihe 
weakneſſes and evils he is Voi to Cntail o 
poſterity, and conſidering nôtlling but ihe 
acquiſition of fortune he is by berballite 

to convey to an offspring, ho, by diſeaſes, 
will be rendered unable to uſe it. The Muf. 

| covites were formerly the only people, be- 
hides the Greeks; who paidaproperattenti.n 

to this ſubject. After the ptelimfnaties ofa 

= marriage were ſettled between the parents 
of a young couphe,” the bride v was ſtnpt 


#40 


= naked, | 


or wonzx © 


naked, and. carefully. examined by a jury 95 2 
of matrons, who af they, found any bodily; XV 7 
defect, endeavoured to cure it; but if it 
would admit of no remedy, the Bae was 
broke off, and ſhe was conſidered, not only. - 
as an improper ſubject to breed from, but 
improper alſo for maintaining the affections 4 
of a huſband, after he had diſcovered 3g : 
1 he 12 pat uren him. 

I. 8 8 marriage ceremony, 1 
not to be performed. but in the church, and 
between the hours of eight and twelve 
clock in the, ſorenoon. In Scotland, this 
1s deemed incompatible with morality and 
ſound policy, as it hinders. the valetudi- 
narian from doing all the juſtice in his power 
to, the miſtreſs, he has lived with and de- 
bauched, ,. He may therefore marry her at 
any hour, or in any place, and by that mar- 
rage legitimate all the children he has by 
her, whether Pry: be et » at the Ars 


Page or not. 
bn. goa lo 1 ar _ of Jaws Len. 


| handed 
8 general to be as reaſonable, and as wives in 
| _ conſiſtent, with ſound policy, as any in Zu- 1 
BH 7ope, yet we ſtill find in it, an allowance _ 

Vor. II. TH: given 
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given for a ſpecies of that concubinage, 
which has long ſince been expelled from 
{t all the weſtern world. A man may 


5 chere marry what is called a left-handed wile, 


to whom he is married for life, and by the 


common ceremony; but with this expreſs 
3 agreement, that neither ſhe nor her children 
I ſhall live in the houſe of her huſband, [Nor 


ſhall take his name, nor bear his arms, nor 


claim any, dower or donation uſually 
claimed. by every. other wiſe, . nor difpoſe 


of any part of his property, exert any 


authority over his ſeryants, nor: ſucceed to 
his eſtates or his titles; but ſhall be contented 
With what, was agreed on lor their ſubſilt- 

ence during his life, and with; what he ſhall | 


give them at his death. This privilege, 


| however, is ahyays in the power of the 


| king 10 deny „and is ſeldom granted to any 


| but ſuch, of the nobility as being left with 


large families, from the ſmallneſs of their 
fortunes. cannot. afford to marry another 
legal wife, and rear up another, g 4 * 
th far rank with chemſelves. 5 


1 i aft, arte 5 n ro A 2855 11181 His 


C Abe. e diſterence in the FP is, I 7 egr 
* his left hand inflead of his right 10 | 
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Tzoven the laws of Almo every civi- cn 


xxvint. 


ized country have required the conſent 


of parents to the marriage of their children, 
yet when ſuch children marry without it, 
the evil is conſidered as incapable of any 


remedy. The Pruſſian law, however, thinks 


otherwiſe ; andi in this caſe gives the parents 
a power of applying to the conſiſtory, 
Which ſeparates the parties, obliges the 
man to give the woman a portion for the 


loſs of her virginity, and contribute to the 
maintenance and education of the child or 
children of the marriage. | Promiſes''of 


marriage to a woman, have, in all well regu- 


ated ſtates, been conſidered as ſacred, and 
the breach of them puniſhed by a variety 


of methods. But the Pruſſian law proceeds 5 


na different manner; it does not endea- 


vour ſo much to puniſh the breach of the 


promiſe, as to enforce the performance, by 
the admonitions of religion, by impriſon- 


ment, by a fine of half the man's fortune, 


or a certain part of what he earns by his 
daily labour; or if he runs away to avoid 


the marriage, by marrying che woman to 


kim by proxy, and allowing her a main- 


tenance out of his effects. 


; : —— 
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WI ſhall now take our leave of the 
ſubject! of matrimony with a few obſerva. 


tions on the | cauſes of the diſcord and un. 

_ eafineſs,» which frequently diſturb che happy 
nels of that ſlate, If the ſatirical writers 
and declaimers of the preſent age may becre- 


dited, married women have in general ani. 


fy ved at ſuch à pitch of debauchery, that 


few: | marriages * are tole rably ) tha PPy 5 if and 


fewer huſbands without the inviſible, marks 


of a cuckold. 1 We do not pretend to jullily | 
all the wives of the preſent; times; bution 
comparing them with thoſe of the paſt, we 
ind the ſame clamours have always exiſted 
againſt them; and without pretending 0 


any ſpirit of prophecy, we may venture 
to affirm, that they will exiſt fo long at 


leaſt as marriages are contraſtetl ſolely 


with a view to che intereſt of the! parties, 
without conſidering whether | they are poſ. 


ſeſſed of anycof tha qualifications neceſſary 
to render each other happy; a ſcheme by 
which, tempers the maſt-1-diſcordant are 


frequently joinedo together, though neither 


of them are ſo bad, but they might have 
made good huſbands and wives, if they bad 


been matched with Os” oUl 


| Ts 1 
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[Bow thisisfar from being theonly reaſon 
to which we attribute many of the unhappy 
marriagesbof this country. Ihe baſis of 
them is laid and eſtabliſned in the education 
of our young women, as well as in the 
manners and cuſtoms; of our young men. 
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Young women, inſtead of being taught 

to mix the agreeable with; the uſeful, are 
early inſtructed io cultivate only che former, 
and to conſider the latter as fit ſor none 
but maiden aunts, and ö&ther antiquated 
monitors. But this is not all, flattered bvß 


the men from their! earlieſt inſancy, they 


are never acquainted with the voice of 
truth, nor with that plain dealing Which 
muſt unavoidably take place in the married 
ſtate. Conſtantly. accuſtomed to ſee a lover 


accoſt them with the moſt ſubmiſſive air, 


io ſind him yield every point, and conform 
himſelf entirely to their will; they conſider 
themſelves as oracles of wiſdom,” always in 


the right} Taught to form their ideas of 


the hulband] only from thoſe of the lover, 


and the ridiculous: notions imbibed from | 


romances ; they enter into the married Rate 
ſully convinced; that every huſband is 
through life to play the lover, and that 


every lover is the romantic being depicted 


465 
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in the novels which they have read Adel 
fancies and dreams, which muſt ſoon vaniſh 
in diſappointment. | Nor do the men Fe 


more wilely. Blinded for the moſt part by 
8 love, they conſider the object of 0 

15 paſſion as all perfection and excellence; 
and When they come to be undeceived, as 
every lover ſoon muſt, remorſe and chagrin 


| four their tempers, and make them inca- 


| pable of forgiving the cheat they think im- 


poſed upon them, or behaving with that 
degree of gentleneſs with which the ſtronger | 
| 05 ſhould regard the foibles, and even ſome 


of the follies of che weaker. 


En RY one who 6 been attentive to £76 


paſſes” in other nations, and to what Happens 


here, before and after marriape, muſt | rea- 
dily acknowledge, that nothing can be more 


certain than the truth of the old ſaying, 
Too much ſamiliarity breeds contempt, 


"mp neceſſary for kings and other great men 
to wear enſigns of grandeur, and' to be at- 


In order to inſpire and preſerve reſpet, it 


tended with guards. For judges to be array: 


ed in the ſy mbols of ſolemnity and wiſdom, 
and for Te men never'to be too free 


; For opening the depth of their knowledge. 


The 
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The caſe is exactly the ſame, with wo: 
men, and they leem ſenſible of it before 
marriage, but inſenſible of it afterward, 


Before marriage, we are ſeldom 1 


407 
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to ſee them but in their gay and ſplendi, f 8 
drels, and 1 in their moſt chearful and lively | 


humour. We enter not into the penetralium 


of their weakneſles, We diſcover none of 


their faults, and but. few of their ſoibles 


þut after their marriage, they precipitately 


throw aſide the maſk, in ſuch a manner as 


S 


to diſcover that they wore it only for con- 
veniency. And an intimacy with them 


13» 


opens to "me 


differens, 


"s | _ 5 „ We 
F £3 % 


"Is endeavouring to explore 1 the 1 


ul 


or conjugal inſelicity, We may likewile 


: 1 


huſband, views which could 5 
not poſſibly fall within the inſpection of the 
lover; hence his ideas of the ſame woman, 
when his miſtreſs and his viſe, are fo widely 


obſerve, | that few men have, 0 ſuccesfully 


ſludied the temper c of women, as to be able 


FU 11e 


to ,mgnagy, f It to the! beſt advantage. It has 


long b. cen an e of the fair, that b 


es the beſt huſband}; ; 
and we haye | known inſtances, where women 


a reformed _ rake mal 


h ging aud e byt e Vives o 


men 
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e probity,, and virtue, ho; feldow 
commited. any faults, have afterward AM af 


much better ones to rakiſh young fe! Hows ; 


whoſe , whole ieren bh, ſuing and 


repenting. The, reafon, is plain; ſuch. 


1 
the temper ol. women, that, a hy ule; yell 
timed, flatery, and ſubmiſſion will, feldom 
fail of putting, them into good humour; 
 whereqsthe molt ſaukleſs and prüden con 
duct cannot always keep, them in it. A wo, 
man by the aſſiſtance of a ſey tender 
careſles, and proteſtations of future; amend: 
ment, will rec quently. be prevailed An. to 


Eons forgive ten thoufand faults, if ſhe; 18 Penn 


ſuaded that her huſband loves her in the 
intervals of his folly ; but the will never 


forgive indifference, nor contempt. Hence 


many of the moſt learned and ſenſible men 
are reckoned the worſt huſbands, becauſe 
they frequently have more friendſhip than 
love, and more of both than they expres ; 
and many of the moſt wild and rakiſh 
reckoned the beſt, becauſe they have more 
love than inp org and expreſs more of 


| nas Fan they feel. 55 Mt 10% 


Tazsx, and foe 1 too tedious to 


mention in ſketches of this nature, ſeem to 


be 


wn Wo 


be the RR from Which matrimonial © A * 


infelicity 40 often ariſes; but would the S : 
arties come” together with leſs exalted ti6- 

tions Ok each other; 'weuld they lay theit 
accoulit with finding in each other a'mix- 

ture of hütnan Veakneſſes as well as perlee- 

ons; and would they "mutually forgive 
faults and weakneſſes, matrimony would not 


| beſo incuribered with evils, nor {6 diſhitbed 


with ftriſe!' It is the ox that frets WhO galls 
his Ot neck and that of his fellow with the 
yoke; while'the'pair who draw quietly and 
equally, þ Wen feel it inconvenient or 
ce, n 8101 
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mony. 
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Oppoſiti- 
ons made 


view of the oppoſitions that have been made 
to it; oppoſitions which have ariſen chiefly 


to matri- 
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of Celibacy. 


Z E flatter ourſelves it will not FYY vom: 
ſidered as an improper appendix to 


the hiſtory of matrimony, to give a ſhort 


on pretence of religion, but which, when 
ps thoroughly examined, will, we perſuade 
ourſelves, appear to have been founded on 
a very different motive. The two ſexes were 


evidently intended for each Other, and 


increaſe and multiply” was the firſt great 


command given them by the Author of 


nature; but ſuppoſe no ſuch command had 


been given, how it firſt entered into the 
mind of man, that the propagation or con- 
tinuation of tlie ſpecies was criminal in the 


eye of Heaven, is not eaſy to conceive. 


Ridiculous, however, as this notion ma 


appear, it is one of thoſe which early i in- 
ifiuated itſelf among mankind; and Þlainly 
demonſtrated, that reaſoning beings are the 


moſt apt to deviate from nature, and dt 


wy her plaineſt eee „„ 
1 As 
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As the appetite towards the other ſex auger. 


XIX. 


is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ungovern- LA 


able in our nature. As it intrudes itſelf 
more than any other into our thoughts, and 
ſrequently diverts them from every other 


purpoſe or employment; it may, at firſt, on 


this account, have been reckoned criminal 5 
when it interfered with worlhip and devo- 


tion; and even emaſculation may ave, een T- 


| introduced. in order to get rid of it. 


however this be, it is certain, that there 


| were men of various religions, who made 
themſelves incapable of procreation on a 
religious account. The prieſts of Cybele 


conſtantly caſtrated themſelves. And our 


Saviour ſays, there are eunuchs who make 


themſelves ſuch for the kingdom of heavens 


fake. Suchwere the methods ſometimes uſed 


by the men, to render themſelves uncapable 
ot yielding to a temptation which they had 


not the power of reſiſting; while the women, 
even of the warmer climates of Aſia, boaſt- 
ing of a ſuperior fortitude and reſolution, 
courted temptation as the warrior does the 
poſt of danger, that they might ſhew their 
ſtrength in repelling it. They permitted in 


the earlier ages of chriſtianity, prieſts and 
deacons to ſhare their bed; and ſo ſituated, 


el | Geogs gloried 


1 
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gloried not only i in che unfullied purity of 
their Pate un of N 3 £779 


(T0316) — % n 


„ vik abſurd 5 it. / may lepaodrh to rea · 


_ fo and to philoſophy, it is certainly a ſadt, 


that religioniſts of various kinds had exply 


got an idea, that the propagation of their 
ſpecies was, if not ęriminal, at leaſt dero- 
gatory to cheir ſacred ſundion. Thus the : 


prieſts of ancient Egypt were obliged, by 


me rules of their ↄrder, to abſlain/ from 
Vomen, though; in after periods they were 
allowed one wife. The prieſts of the My. 
fians like wiſe bound themſelves to celibacy; 
and thoſe of the Romiſh' church, in times 
more enlightened by: reaſon, ſtill follow the 
unnatural. example. As if Heaven were 


brigin 1 
| lber. 5 


pleaſed with every means of preſerving tbe 


individual, and Alert ee the 1 means 
of compubng he | 13. %% 


7 ; 


Bum 8 the aciefibobdyleveralic hit 


religious orders of both ſexes, ſprung up, 


who vainly imagined ta conciliate the da- 


your of the Author of nature, by diſcon- 


tinuing his works. The Egyptians and 1 


ancient Indians had communities of Ceno- 
Wen who are NOI: to have lived in 


celibacy- 


oglibacy.. Serabo mentions a ſect among 


the Thracians, that vowed. perpetual abſti- 


nence from women, and were on that account 


Xl x, 
MY 


revered for their. landtity. The Efſenes, 
among the Jews, laid themſelves under the 


ae obligation. The Romans had their 


virginity. Some tribes of the ancient Indi- 


veſtal virgins, who kept the ſacred fire in 

the temple of the goddeſs, of chaſtity, and 155 
were buried alive if they proved incontinent. 

| The Perogaans had their virgins of the Sun, 
yho were brought up in the temple of that 

| juminary, and obliged to the firicteſt-yirgi- ; 
nity, under the ſame penalty as the veſtals 
among the Romang. - Friga, the goddeſs .of 
the ancient Scandanivians, had alſo a tem- 
: ple where her oracles and a ſacred fire were 
kept, by propheteſſes devoted to perpetual 


ans reckoned virginity endowed with ſuch a 


power, that their moſt approved remedies 
were uſeleſs and unavailing, unleſs adwini- 


ſtered by the hand of a virgin; and the * 


general opinion during ſome of the middle 
ages, ſeems io have been, that the mode of 


human propagation was one of the curſes 


Adam's tranſgreſſion; and that if he had 
eee his -innodeneRy he would - have 
9 ile 5 lived 


brought on the world in conſequence of 
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HAT, lived 1 ina 1 ſlate of virgin purity, and hase 
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N peopled paradiſe ; in a manner ſimilar to the 


5 mortal eie 


vegetables, with a race of wen OM and im 
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bon afier the introduction ef Wifi 
anity, St. Mark is ſaid to lliave founded a 
ſociety called 7 Pherapeutes, who dwelt by the 
lake Moeris in Egypt, and devoted them- 


ſelves to ſolitude and religious offices, 


About the year 305 of che chriſtian compu- 
tation, St. Anthony being perſecuted by Dio- 
cleſian, retired into the deſert near the lake 
Moeris; numbers of people ſoon following 
his example, joined themſelves to the The- 
rapeutes; St. Anthony being placed as their 
head, and improving upon their rules, firſt | 
formed them into regular monaſteries, and 
enjoined them to ee in mortification and 
chaflity. About the ſame time, or ſoon after, 
St. Synclitica, reſolving not to be behind 
St. Anthony in her zeal for chaſtity, is ge- 


nerally believed to have collected together 


a number of enthuſiaſtic females, and to 
have founded the firſt nunnery for theit 
reception. Some imagine the ſcheme of 
celibacy was concerted between St. Anthony 
La: of. n as St. Anthony, on his 


firlt 
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firſt, retiring into ſolitude, i is ſaid to have put GnAr. 


his ſiſter 1 into a nunnery, which muſt haye, 
been that of St. Synclitica; but however this 


XN IN. 
UND 


be, from their firſt inſtitution, monks, and 


1 


8 th Tre. time was. the. rage of; 1 1 


bes: a rage which, however unnatural, 
will ceaſe, to excite Qur wonder, when we 
_ conſider, that! it was accounted by both ſexes 


nuns increaſed ſo faſt, that in the city of 

Orixa, about ſeventeen years after the death 
of St. Anthony, there were found. twenty 

thouſand, Yirgins devoted to, perpetual, vir- 


Deer | 


forbid d 


marry. 


the ſure and only infallible road to heaven 


; and eternal happineſs. As ſuch, it behoved 
the church vigorouſſy to maintain and coun- 


tenance it, which ſhe; did by beginning about : 


Ta KL £&:% #3 


this time to deny the liberty of marriage to 


her ſons; In the ſirſt council of Nice, held 


toon alten the introduction of chriſtianity, 
the celibacy of the clergy was ſtrenuouſſy 


argued for, and ſome think that even in an 
earlier period it had been the ſubject of de- 
bate. However this be, it was not agreed 


to in the council of Nice, though about the 
end of the fourth century it, is ſaid that Sy- 


el bilbop, ol. R dome, enabted che firlt 


decree 


HIP 
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1 decree againſt the marriage of monks. A de. 
A cree which was not univerſally received: 
for, ſeveral centuries after; we find chat it 
was not uncommon for clergy men to hate 
Wives. Even the popes were allowed this 
 hberty; as it is ſaid in ſome of the old ſta - 
tutes of the church, That it is lawful for 

the pope 10 marry a virgin for the ſake of 
having children; 80 exceedingly! difficult 

is it to combat againſt nature, that little re. 
gard ſeems to have been paid to this decree 

ol Syricus; ſor We are informed, that ſe. 
veral centuries after; it was no uncommon 
thing for the clergy to have wives; and per- 

. haps even à plurality of them; as we find it 
among the ordonnances of pope Sylveſler, 
that every prieſt ſhould be the huſband of 
bone wife only; and Pius the II. affrmed, 8 

that though many ſtrong reaſons might be 
adduced in ſupport of the celibacy of the c| 


clergy, here were e _ mne teafons by 
: _— ono 1911945) 9d bluoft © cons Bi 


= Is the) year 400, it was bees in a con-. 
5 eil, that ſuch of the clergy as had faithful 
_ wives ſhould not entertain concubines, but 
that ſuch as either had no wives; or were 
ine to > unfaithful ones, might do as theß 
* 
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pleaſed. 1 441, it was dens 5 0 bad AP, - 
that prioſts and deacons ſbould either oben 


from; marriage, or be degraded from their 
olhce; This lau ſeems afterward to have 
beet 4 little relaxed; for in the year 57 
one of 5the1 canons ofiithes council of Eu 
cenſe days, when a deacdn is elected and 
dtelares that he has not the- gift of chaſtity, 


kel:ſhdll>noty be ordaineck: but if he fas 


nothing, is ordained; and afterwards de- 


ſires 10 marry, he {hatldbe- ſet aſide from 
the miniſtry u and if a fubdeacon take a 


wife;r: he may bea reader or a door- 
keeper, hut he ſhall mot rend the apoſtles. 


In the year 56335 ĩt iwas ordained; That ; . 
prieſts, thotlddive chaſte, having clean bo- N 


dies and pure minds; and the ſame council, 
a8 if it hau bden to ſhewhowaill their ſtarutes | 
vere obſerved;;1ordained! alſo, That fuch 


clergy as had married widows, wives di- 
vorced * om. their huſbands, OH common 
whores, mould be ſeparated from them. 
In the year 743, all the canons — 
marriage; ler . 40 have, becnctorally diſte- 
garded, ag ye, find, that even thoſe arho 


were, | bigamiſts, or had eee eee : 
might be promared i ſacred, orders. e 
Wa notion. of.caloreingechbacy::c4 
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pen a again to have prevailed; for in. 
N Iynod held by pope Honorius, all the clerg 


are ſtrictly forbid to have wives, and or. 


dered to be degraded from their office if 


they diſobeyed the mandate, a mandate 


which was renewed in the year following, 


with ſome additional threatenings annexed 


to it; and ſo warm were the fathers of the 


church in their invectives againſt matri. 


mony, that, ſome of them rendered them. 


ſelves ridiculous by their intemperate zeal 


St. Jerom expreſsly declares, that the end 


. of matrimony is eternal death, chat the 
eeurth is indeed filled by it, but heaven by 
virginity. Edward the Confefor was fainted 


only for abſtaining. from the conjugal em- 
brace; and many of the primitive chriſi. 


ans, fully perſuaded that every ſpecies of 


the carnal appetite was inconſiſtent with 
pure religion, lived with a wife as they 
would have done with a ſiller. Jovinian 
was baniſhed. in the, fourth century by the 
emperor Honorius, for maintaining, that 
a man who cohabited with his wite wight | 


de ſaved, provided he obſerved the laws of 
piety and virtue laid down, in, the golpel. 
In the year 1563, it was almoſt unanimouſly 
voted at the council of Trent, that married 


men 
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men ſhould not be promoted to prieſts or- 
ders, that the le of the church be e 
ee 


Tur fitſt canons againſt marriage were, 
it is faid, only received in Italy and France, 
a proof that the inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries were either leſs ſenſible, or leſs ten- 
cious of the rights of mankind, than their 
neighbours. When, or by whom the celi- 
bacy of the clergy was firſt introduced 
into England is not perſectly agreed upon; 
ſome ſuppoſing it was St. Dunſtan, who, 
vith the conſent of king Edgar, firſt pro- 
poſed to, and preſſed. the married clergy | 
| to put away their wives, which all thoſe 
that refuſed to do were depoſed, and monks 
put into their livings. Theſe monks, whoſe 
invention was always fruitful in ſtories to 


advance their own intereſt, gave out, that all 


the married clergy who diſobeyed the or- 
der of the ſaint were, vith their wives 
and children, transformed into eels; _ 
as many of them reſided in the iſle, now 
called Ely, it is ſaid to have taken- its name 


from that circumſtance. | 


* 
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Ax a ſynod held at Wincheſter under the 
ſame St. Dunſtan, the monks further aver. 


red, that o highly criminal Was it ſor a 
prieſt to marry} that even a \wooden crof 


vat} audibly declared againſt” the horrid 


practice. Others place the! firſt attempt 
againſt the marriage of the clergy to the 
account of Alefrick, archbiſhop of Can- 
kerbury, about the beginning of the eleventh 


oentury; however this be, we have among 


the canons a decree of the arch biſnops of 


Canterbury and Vork, ordaining, That all 


the miniſters of God, eſpecially. prielis, 
mould obſerve chaſtity, and not take wives. 
And in the year 1076 there was a council 
aſſembled at Wincheſter, under Lanfranc, 
which decreed,” 


That no canon ſbould 


have a wiſe; That ſuch prieſts as lived in 


_ caſtles and villages ſhould not be obliged 


to put their wives away, but that ſuch a5 


had none ſhould not be allowed to marry; 


and that "biſhops ſhould neither | ordain 


prieſts: nor deacons, unleſs they previoully 


declared that they were not married. In 


the year 1102, archbiſhop Anſelm held a 


council at Weſtminſter, where it was de- 
creed, That no archdeacon, prieſt, deacon, 
or canon, ſhould either marry a wile, or 


retain | 


mils; the 
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xetain/ her if he had /one, Anſelm, to give © 
this decree the greater weight, deſired of >, 
the king, that the principle men of the king- 
dom might be preſent at the council, and 
that the decree might be enlorced by the 
joint conſent both of, the clergy and laity; 
the king conſented, ! and to theſe canons the 
hole realm gave a general, ſanction. 


The 
clergy of the province of Tork, however, | 
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remonſtrated -againit them, and refuſed to 


put away their wives. 


\ 22H $ * 5 46 


een two „ Abel 1 


The unmarried 
refuſed alſo. to oblige themſelves to continue 
in that ſtate; nor were the clergy « of Can- 

—_ much more tractable. nds $1 


Jed: a new council at London in the pre- 8 


ſence of che king and barons, where canons 
fall ſeverer than the former were enacted. 
Thoſe who had taken women ſince the 


former prohibition were enjoined to diſ- 


two or more witneſſes, was, if a prieſi, 


to purge himſelf 572 fix witneſſes; if a dea- 


con, by four; if a ſubdeacon, by two; 


otheruiſe to be deemed guilty. Prieſts, 


archdeacons, 


'ſonentirely,; as not to be know- 
the ſame houſe with them; and any 
_ eccleſfiaſtic accuſed of this tranſgreſſion, by 
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CHAT: archdeacons, or canons, refuſing to pan 


XXIX 


S with their women, here ſtyled adulterpy 


concubines, were to be deprived of their 
livings, put out of the choir, and declared 


= infamous, and the biſhop had authority i 


"RE? away all their moveable goods, a; 
well as thoſe of their women. This lay, 
b highly unjuſt and ſevere, was ſtill more 
fo in France; for at a council held at Ly. 
ons in the year 1042, a power was given 
to the barons to makę ſlaves of all the child. 
ren of the married clergy. As the Engliſh 
clergy were ſtill very refractofy, in the 
6 year 112 5, cardinal Crema, the pope' 
legate, preſiding in a council held at Welt- 
minſter, with a view to enforce the papal 
authority, made a long and inveterate 
ſpeech againſt the horrid ſin of matrimony, 
in which he declared, that it was the high. 
eſt degree of wickedneſs to rife from the 
ſide of a woman, and make the body of 
Chriſt. But unluckily for che poor cardi- 
nal, he was himſelf that ſame evening caught 
by the Conſtable, in the very ſituation he 
had painted as fo ſinful,” and the ſhame of 


it ſoon drove him out of Exiglatd,,. 


In 


concubine, cl 
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IN. the year 1 129, the aides of "TER CHAP. 
rb being legate, a council was called 


at London, to which all the clergy of Eng- 
land were ſummoned; here it was enacted, 


away before the next feaſt of St. Andrew, 
under pain of deprivation. The execution 


of this decree was left to the king; who 
took money of ſeveral prieſts, by way of 
commutation, and ſo the intention of the 
| decree was fruſtrated. Many of the clergy 
now finding a heavy fine impoſed on them, 
lor keeping a lawful wiſe, and 1 none. for a 
chaſe: the latter, by which 
means their lives becamgiſa openly ſcandal- 
ous, that about forty-ſix years aſter, in the 
reign of Ilenry the Second, Richard 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a ſynod held 
at Weil minſter, prohibited all who were in 
holy orders, from keeping concubines, as 
ell as from marrying. The like prohibi- 
tion was affued aſterward, in a ſynod held 
at en by Herbert ee of ener 


f r 41 113 | 1 | ' w $19 6 Gr } is {4 | 
0 Some af de Fathets in the e conheil | of Trent declared, that | ces 
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the civil magitrate, | 


bury, 
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XXIX. 


N the ninth year of Henry the Third, Stephen 


Langton revived cheſe decrees; and added, 
That prieſts keeping concubines, ſhould not 
be admitted to the ſacraments, nor their 
concubines allowed chriſtian burial. But 


in ſpite of all theſe efforts, many of. the 


_ clergy ſtill retained their wives, concubines, 
and benefices, till cardinal Otho ſome 1 time 


after made a poſitive. decree, | | declaring, 


That the wives and children of ſuch prielts 


ſhould have no benefit from the ellates of 
hy their huſbands and fathers ; and that ſuch 
eltates ſhould be veſted in the church, This, 
as it cut off the widows and children, of the 
clergy from all means of ſubſiſtence, and 

5 turned them beggars 3 into the world, had 
a more powerful elfekt than all the cenſures 


and ih unders of the church; and at laſt 


| gave t the fatal blow to a right which the 


clergy had ſtruggled to maintain for many 
centuries. F rom ole time they ſeem quigtly , 


to have ſubmitted to che reſtraint, till the 
Reformation reſtored to them again the 
righis of mankind, , which, had Li Vige, 
ently taken from then, e 


5 
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in IN POT ET did things continue till eugy 

1 the'reigh of Henty the Eighth, when dif. 
„ penſations to keep coflcubines Were b %s 5 

t hich tie. as were able to purchaſe ' them. 

r But Teſt this Thould be": a bad example to the 

[ people; they were enjoined to keep them 

is 5 privately „and never to 80 publicly to them | 
, on dect of ſcandal. Some] years after, a 
I temporal Ia % Was added to the ſpiritual, de. 
claring it felony for a prieft't to marry; or Þ 25 
ric, ty have any, commerce with, his 

wife; 0 even ſo mucli as to converle! with 
ner 1 or for a 9055 petfon t. to Preach or affirm, a 
„ dt i was lawful for a prieſt to matry. 
This aw WAY" repealell the following year, > 
though | the canons of the church” were fill . 
in force, and continued ſo cll the time of 
Edward che Siet; when ihe authority of 
the ſee of Rome being thrown of an 
5. act was ma ide, by which tlie Bris ei of 
we clergy Wale Geckalel law ful, a0 their =, 
13 dallaren Io itimate.” "Queen Maty, in the 
| ſirſt year 61 her reign, repealed this abt; 5 
i and in this ſtate lings continued during g the 

W rcigh of queen Elizabeth, who, by a Water 

\ W directed to all the heads of colleges and 

WW cathedral churches, expreſsly prohibits them 
l from having any wives or women of any : 

Vol. II. 111i kind 
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CHAP, kind among them. The mandate runs thus: 


XXIX 


CSS «© We therefore expreſsly will and command, 


« that no manner of perſon, being either the 


head or member of any college or ca. 
* thedral church within this realm, ſhall, 
from the time of the notification hereof, 
have, or be permitted to have, within the 
* precin& of every ſuch college, his wike 


5 other woman to abide and dwell ; in the 


« ſame, or to frequent and haunt any lodg- 
« ing within the fame college, upon pain, 
that whoſoever ſhall do the contrary, ſhall 


25 * forfeit all eccleſiaſtical promotion, in any 


« cathedra} or collegiate church within this 


realm.“ But in the firlt year of James the 


Conjec- 
tures on 


Firſt, an act was again made, reſtoring to the 
clergy the rights of nature, and of CIH1zenS3 
and the act remains in force at this nyt” 


I this Sünde we hg 1 a long 4 


t eerlbe⸗ ſevere {truggle, between: one part of the 


ef me clergy, contending for the authority of the 
church, and another part, contending for 
the rights of nature. But Why this au- 
thority of the church, and the rights of 
nature, ſhould be ſo oppoſite to cach 


| ny 


other, is a point involved in much ob- 


ſcurity. It has been > eee that the 


2 reaſon 
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reaſon why the church enjoined celibacy, 
was, that the clergy having no legitimate 


| offspring, might turn their whole attention 
to enrich and aggrandize that community 


only of which they were members. This, 


attention of patents, and engage them as 


poritiffs; and yet the church has at moft 


* the Jodi breaſt his is not a | paſs 
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however, does not appear to be well found- 
ed; for illegitimate children may engroſs the 


23 in pfoviding for them, as legitimate 
ones; a circumſtance which has frequently 
e in the conduct of the ſovereign 


but weakly exerted herſelf in preventing the 
: ergy from n children of this 5 kind, 


188 ſo natural, ſo prevalent, as that which 


attaches us to the fair ſex. The Romnnſh 


clergy are ſons of nature; they are endowed 
with the ſame-paſfions, and ſuſceptible | of 


the ſame feelings, as the reſt of her children. 


How! then they: ſhould voluntarily give up 


the gratification of theſe: paſſions, the plea- - 


fare arifing from theſe feelings, if they really 
do give them up, ſeems. altogether unac- 


ecbuntable; but if we conſider it only as a 
fineſſe; we may gueſs at the motives which 


minen them to it. | it, 
1097 111 2 IN 
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In all countries, and at all periods, the 
clergy, rather wiſer and more cunning than 


the reſt of mankind, have arrogated and 
ſecured to themſelves privileges which were 


denied to all others. The Romilſh u clergy, 
no doubt, conſidered the enjoyment of the 
0 fair ſex as every ſon o nature conſiders it; 
but then, in the way of matrimony, ;this 
enjoyment was attended with many incon- 
veniences and diſadvantages, which. they 1 
pere willing to avoid. They therefore pre. 
tended, that perſons ſo ſacred, were forbid 
to enter into matrimony; but at the ſame 
time they reſolvediĩo enjoy all the plea ſures 


ariſing from it, without the expence of a 


family, or che chance of being tied to a 
_ diſagreeable partner, To eff this it was 
neceſſary, firlt, to have acceſs to every Wo- 
man in private. Secondly, to get into all 

the ſecrets of the ſex, And, thirdly, to have 
places appropriated,, where none but them 


and prieſts ſhauld eyer be ſuſſered to enter. 
85 In the celibacy of the clergy we may, there- 


fore, percelye the origin ol, auricular con- 


ſeſſion; a ſcheme well calculated to promote 
their licentious purpoles, as it obliged all 
| the women, under pain of eternal damnation, 


to o diſcover every ſecret; and not contented 
with 


a2... ow £2 - OD ' ls 
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concealed any thing, it promiſed abſolution, 


in the moſt full and ample manner, to her 


who left nothing undiſcovered. Thus threat- 
ened with the greateſt of evils; on the onè 


hand, and ſo eaſy a method of elcaping it, 
even alten every criminal indulgence, held 
out on the other, is there any wonder that 
vomen vere frequently prevailed upon to 
diſcover even thoſe ſecrets which the ſex 
moſt cautiouſly of all others conceal. When 


women had confeſſed themſelves guilty of. 


one or more faults of this kind, it was na- 
| tural to think, that, without great dithculty, 
they might be prevailed upon to repeat 
them; thus the crafty ſons of the church 


were led to diſcover where they might make 


their attacks with the greateſt probability 


of ſucceſs; and they knew allo, that if gen- 5 


: tle methods ſhould fail, they could, in a 


manner, force compliance, by chreatening 


to ar former faults * their * 


8 1 1 32 


Havens!" by theſe Khefbes, etuted ad. 
mittance to all the women, and become 
poſſeſſed of all their ſecrets, the next ſtep 


was to prevent interruption, : when in private 


with | 
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2 they had only to denounce che vengeancs of 


heaven againſt the daring miſcreant, whether 
huſband, facher, or lover) who ſhould ſacri- 


legiouſly diſturb a holy letcher, while confeſ. 


ſüng his penitent. Thus, being poſſeſſed of all 
the ſecrets of the ſex, ſeeured in the mf} in. 
violable privacy, with nature and the paſſions 

on their ſide, and pardon and remiſſien in 
_ their power; is it any wonder that the Ro- 
miſh clergy became fo '\debauched; and ſo 
dangerous to the peace of ſociety, that the 
French and German laity, jointly, petitioned 
the council of Trent, chat prieſts might be 
allowed to marry, and that their petition 
ſhould have thefe remarkable words? * We 
« are afraid to truſt our wives and: daughters | 
at confeſſion, with men who reckon no 
* commerce. with che ſex eximing, * in 


6 wediock®, 11% 


Ka the celibacy. of che clergy, we may 
We 110 a | "HG of nunneries; the 


. A bel; about the time we are ſpeaking of, having met an Eng · 
liſh nobleman coming out of the parliament, / aſked him, what hews ? 

We have juſt, ſaid he, heen p#Gug an act to-reſtram ur ale, from 
| havi ing wives. « You may hinder your, prieſts from having wives,” an- 


ſered he, «© but Logs Girinot Rinder Tour wives from habit ow 
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intrigues they could procure, while at con- CH ae: 


XXIX. 


feſſion, were only ſhort, occaſional, and with 


women whom they could not entirely ap- 


propriate to themſelves; to remedy which, 


they probably fabricated the ſcheme of hav- 
ing religious houſes, where young women 
ſhould be ſhut up from the world, and 
where no man but a prieſt, on pain of death, 
mould enter; that in theſe dark retreats, 
ſecluded from cenſure, and from the know- 


ledge of the world, —__ N riot in li. 3 
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the elergy to the marriage of their fraternity, 7 
and ſuch perhaps has been the cauſes of it; | 
nor will mit 'appear tO any one | who is c- 


quainted wich the hiſtory ef the middle 


ing. The clergy never had any arguments 


of conſequence to offer in ſupport of ſo ar- 


bitrary a meaſure; that of Cardinal Crema, 
already mentioned, ſeems to have been What 
they made moſt uſe of, and beſides, they 
quoted the authority of St. Paul, who ſays, 
He that marrieth doth well, but he that 
« marrieth not doth better.” But they truſted 
moſt to Papal authority, and dogmatical 
aſlerton, 


— T8 
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en art, aſtertzen; Allwhith, even ft, e 
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norance and ſuperſtition; were ctoo Weak ho! 


{ile Hature; und men eaſily Haw thrOugtt 


theuhm diſgurſe, Which the! flagitionſnefs of 


rieir dives often threw afidenwithotn 107 | 
| ceremony. 6 Nuds 4 2 JI: ok * 5 91 


Coneu- 
e 


merly al- 
lowed by 
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As we have See e | the þ 
concubinage of the clergy, we think it juſ- | 


tice to take notice here, that, however infas 
mous it become aſterwards, it was towards 


the beginning of the middle ages a legal 
union, ſomething leſs ſolemn, but not lels } 
indiſſoluble than marriage ; and that though - 


a concubine did not enjoy the ſame con- 


fideration in the family as a wife of equal 


rank, yet ſhe enjoyed a conſequence and 


honour greatly ſuperior to a miſtreſs. By 


the Roman law, when the want of birth, or 
of fortune, prohibited a woman from be- 
coming; the wife of a man of family, the 
civil law allowed him to take her as a con- 
cubine, and the children of ſuch concubine, 
both at Rome and among the ancient 
Franks, were not leſs qualified, with the 
fathers approbation, to inherit, than the 


children of a wife. The weſtern church, 


for ſeveral centuries, held concubinage cf 


this 


3% MY this kind intirely lawful. The firſt council ear. 

O ol Toleda exprelsly ſays, [That a man muſt Ge i! 
have but one wife, or one concubine, at his 

of. option; and ſeveral councils held at Rome 

V ſpe pe ak the ſame! p language: Fi but ſo much 1 
vere theſe indulgences abuſed, that law and 

"ne cuſtom joining together, at — finally abo- 

e Wer wann. p ARS, | 


Why | wes | 


men diſ- 


like wi- 


f dowhood, 
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try, and more ſteady efforts of mind, than 


are conſiſtent with their volatile natures 

and finer teelings, and would, belides, ex- | 
Poſe them to many aſlaults, which even the 

ſevereſt virtue might not always be able to 

e repel. On theſe, and a variety of other ac- 

counts, they are commonly dependent on 

the men for the two important articles, main- 


 tenanse 


IJ I of all others the moſt honourable and 
eligible, ſo that of widowhood i is generally 
the molt deplorable, and conſequently the 
_— ol. their greateſt averſion. ; 


Women are e by nature too weak to defend 
themſelves againſt the inſults and outrages 
of man. They are too weak to maintain 
themſelves either by the fiſhing and hunting 

ol the ruder nations, or even by thepaſturage 
and agriculture of thoſe that are more po- 
lite. To launch out into trade and com- 
merce would require, perhaps, more indul- 
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tenance and protection. While young, they 
are under the protection of their parents or 
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guardians, who are obliged to provide 1 


them, or at leaſt to ſuperintend the manage- 155 


ment both of their fortunes and conduct. 
When they enter into matrimony, they put 


themſelves under the protection and guar- 


dianſhip of a huſband; but when they be- 
come widows, no perſon is henceforth ſo : 
much intereſted in their welfare, no perſon 
is legally bound to defend or to maintain 
them; and hence their diſlike t to that for· : 

lorn condition. 


Ras there are other cauſes beſide theſe, 


which ſtrongly. contribute to heighten. this 
F dillike, 1 Though a woman may not be very 2 
handſome, yet there is always in youth 


ſomething that attraQs the attention and 


procures the good offices of the men; 


conſequently the chance of a huſband is con- 


 hdexable, But when ſhe has been married, 
and is become a widow, ſhe is generally paft 
the bloom of life, has Joſt, by the bearing 
of children and care of a family, a great 


part of thoſe charms which. procured her 


the firſt huſband ; and on this, and ſeveral 


n other 


8 mother. 10 At 4 [ ow EE NPs: 
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state of | Tos Med of widowhbod; even 


| wid s in 


defi- it the politeſt cbunttics, is attended with 
B mary diſadvantages.” In rude and bharba- 


rotts ones, theſe diſadvantages are {114 more 


nümerdus and more grie vous! I he hiſtory 


of all antiquity, gives the ſtrongeſt reaſons 


dc ſuſpect, that widows were often the prey 
of the Tawleſs tyrant; who ſpoiled them wich 
impönity, becauſe tley had none to help 
them. In many places of ſeripture, we lre- | 
quently find the ſtate of the widow and the 
5 talkeflek depicted as 6f all others the mot 
ſoHorn and miſerable; and men of ho. 


nour and ptobity, 1 in enumetrating theit 


own good ations; placing a principal flare 
of ther in not having ſ{poileds che widow! | 
and the''ſatherleſs, If 01: have” lift up 
my hand agannlt the fatherlefs, ſays Job, 


or have cauſed the eyes of the widow 


to fail, the let mine armvfall from my 


1 ol thoulder, and be broken fronitlie bone.” 


In the ol Exodus it is declared as a law, 
that ye hall mot afflict the widow; or the 


* fatherleſs child: if thou afflict them in any 


ways, and they cry unto me, I will ſurely 
3 hear 


— 


hear their cry and my e ſhall Wan eng » 
„hot, and I will kill you with the word, _ 
« and your wives ſhall be widows, and Yoar 


„children fatherleſs. In the eight cemury, 


one of the canon laws enacted, hat none 
ſhall pteſume to diſturb widows, orphans, 
and weak/peoplez. and no ſentence could be 
executed againſt a widow, without adviſing 
the bilnop of the dioceſs of it. Theſe cir- 
eumſtauces create a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that 
widows, were e ppl 1 bes ne. 


dion? But, 10) men. ps live. in | happier... 
limes; when, Jaws! extend an, equal protec-, 
tion to all, and when humanity, dictates liner | 


feelings than thoſe of triumphing over, MEE 


and helpleſs beings, ſuch laws appear ſuper- 
fluous and unnatural; and the cauſes .of.. 
promulgating them can only be cleared up, 
by conſidering] the manners and norte x of. 


the e in which 1 were ARA 


x _ 4 5 
971 7 '} 16 of? y £7 


Brrokr Alb were mom ghly digeſted, Widows 
and had ſufficiently acquired the power of to redreſs 
protecting the privileges of maintaining 3 
their property, and revenging the injuries 
done either to it or their perſons, belonged 
"oindividuab. | According y when any per- 

ſon 


, had none 
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N liberty take vengeance on the murderer, 


But as this vengeance could ſeldom be exe- 
cuted without danger, it often happened, 
that a widow or an orphan might be mur. 
dered with impunity, as there was no per: 
ſon ſo nearly related to either, as to venture 


his life againſt that of him who had done the 


injury. But beſides, as widows and orphans 


have no friends ſo nearly intereſted 1 in their 
property, as thoſe women who have huſ. 


bands, and thoſe children who have fathers; 


and as, among uncultivated people, that 
which is not defended by ſrength! has hardly 
any barrier around i it. Widows and orph- 
ans, in the times of ancient barbarity, were 


liable to be ſrequently wronged, oppreſſed, 
and plundered, Hence the dreadful mil- 


| fortune of being in any of thoſe conditions; | 
and hence, allo, the ſuperior virtue of not 


only reſiſting the temptation of plundering 


them, but of pleading their cauſe, in times 
when the exertions of humanity were but 
weak, and the temptation of acquu ing eyen 
a little, e Hrong. 


WunN we view the manners and cuſtoms 
of the lavage nations of our own times, we 


behold 


ee ee S t ado ED 


ND, + 
the periods we have juſt now mentioned. AS 


We ſee that as weaknels is not protected by 1 1 
the laws, to be allied to powerful relations ſavages 


| . - 
and friends, or to be joined in ſome formid- * 


able party are the oniy ſecurities againſt . 
pine and violence. To be thought Won of 
the protection of ſuch friends, or of ſuch a 
party, it 1s generally neceſſary either to be 
able to ſhare in their common dangers, orto 
be uſeful to them in ſome. other manner. 


Widows and orphans are frequently 1 incapa- 


ble of either: hence among ſavages, they are 


deſpiſed and neglected, ik not plundered and | 


devoured by the hand of the oppreſſor. 
Circumſtances which nowhere happen more 
frequently than 1 in Greenland; a country, {o 
extremely barren, that almoſt the whole of 
their ſubſiſtence mult be drawn from the lea ; 0 
and when they cannot derive it from chat 
ſource, as is frequently the caſe 1 in ſtormy 
weather, then women, who are in general 5 
but little reg garded, fall the firſt victims to 
famine. But ſhould no ſuch accident hap- 
pen, widows, who are left without ſons of 
age and ſtrength enough to catch fiſh} and 
00 for them, are always in the moſt de- 
Plorable condition ; lor the whole riches 


of. 


/ 


behold a picture Wey beſenbtißg that of © Cc Har, 
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of proviſions ; and ſuch is the barbarous 


cuſtom of the country, that when he dies, 


we.ce neighbours who aſſemble to bury him, 
ſeldom or never depart from his hut, till 


they have conſumed the whole of that 
Rock, and left the widow to inhabit the bare 
walls. In fo horrid a climate, and on ſo 


CT, ory an ocean, it is but little a woman 
„ procure. She is therefore obliged to 
ſubſiſt by the cold hand of charity; in 

= Greenland much colder, than where the 
blood and kindlier ſpirits are fanned by a 
more benevolent atmoſphere, and warmed 
phy a more vertical ſun, Hence it frequent) 
happens, that the pieces of ſeals or of whale- 
blubber thrown to her, hardly ſuſtain a 

- wretched exiſtence, or entirely fail; when 


_ neglected and unpitied by all around her, 
the expires by hunger and by: cold. 


Nos Widows. 


not allow. 
cd to mar- 
ry again 

and Why. 


Aon many of 10 0 ancients, widows. 
were, by cuſtom, reſtricted from having a 


ſecond huſband, Almoſt over all-the Eaſt, 
and among many tribes of the Tartars, they 
believed that wives were not only deſtined 


| to ſerve their huſbands in this world, but in 


the next alſa; and as every wife there was to 


be 


or WOMEN 


ber tlie ſole property of, her firſt a be. 0 5 


cguld nee obtain a ſecond, hecauſe he. 
could ny, ſecurę to himſelf, her ſervice in 
this life. Alter the Greeks, became: enbble 

of the,,hengfits ariſing from, the, regulations - 


of, Cexxopsoggncerning ,, matrimony, they, 


concelyed; Jo;thigh an idea pt} hem, that 


they afhxed a degree of inlamy on the Vo- 
man wha, married a ſecond. huſband, even 
after theideath of the, firſt; and it was more 
than tyo cemuries after che time of Cecrops, 


before any woman dared to make the at- 


_ tempt. {Thor history, has tranſmitted , $0; 
pokerity, Muh ſome degree of infamy, he 
name of her who firſt ventured on a ſecond | 
| marriages Atvas Gorgaphpna, the daughter : 
af Perſeus and Andromeda, who began the; 
praſttice iat practice, Which, though, ſoon. 


altet followed by others, could not, even 


by the multitude of ts Yotarigs, be ſcreened. 
from the public odium ; for, during a great 
parttof tbenheroic ages, widows) who re- 
maxrieck wert cbnſidered as having offended 


aguielſt Public decenoy. A cuſtom to Which 


Virgil plemly alludes, when he: deſcribes 


thewönflid aH the breaſt ol Dido, between 


ler Jobe bt nts, and fear of wounding 
her hohettt by a ſecond martiage. Nay, ſo 
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A marriages, that in ſome circumſtances even 


men were with dithculty allowed to enter 
into them. Charonidas excluded all thoſe 
from the public councils of the ſtate, who 


had children, and married a ſecond wife. 


« It is impoſſible, (ſaid he) that a man can 


__ * adviſe well for his country, who does not 


Z « conſult the good of his own family: he 
_ « whole firſt marriage has been happy, ought 


40 to reſt ſatisfied with that happinels ; ; if un- 


« happy, he muſt be out of his ſenſes to 


EM riſque being ſo again.” The Romans bor ; 


rowed this cuſtom of the Grecks, and con- 
ſidered it not only as a kind of breach of 
the matrimonial“ vow in the woman, but alſo 
as allecting the man nearly! in the ſame man- 
ner that her infidelity would have affected 
; him while he was Hving. The ſoul of a 
« deceaſed huſband,” lays Juſtinian, eis dil- 
0 turbed when his wiſe marries a ſecond.” | 
Laws and cultoms of long ſtanding, acquire 
among the vulgar the bees of moral pre- 
cepts. When the manners of the Germans 
became ſo much refined, that they emanci- 
pated their women from the reſtriction of 
not marrying a ſecond huſband, the ſpirit 
of the cuſtom ſtill operated lo powerful on 


2 the 


not take 


the minds of theſe women, that it was a CHA f. 


long time betore any of them would prefer 
the voice of nature and of reaſon, to that 
of the tenet which they had imbibed from 
and which they therefore 
In Cumana, when a 


their anceſtors; 
conſidered as ſacred. 


XXX. 
N | 


huſband dies, it 1s ſaid, they make the widow 


ſwear that ſhe will preſerve and keep by her, 


his head, during her life; as a monitor 1 


themſelves in marriage with widows. Every 5 


tell her that ſhe is never to enter again into 0 > 8 
the married ſtate, 5 
Auon the ancient Jews and Chriſtians Claſſes of 
of the primitive ages, there were certain 
orders of men, who were not allowed to Join * 


men not 


allowed | 


to marry 


prieſt of. the Jews was to take a wife in her 


virginity ; © a widow, or a divorced woman, 


„or prophane, or an harlot, theſe ſhall he 
: but he ſhall take a virgin of his 
Pope Syricus, copy- 
ing the example ſet by Moſes, ordained, that 
if a biſhop married a widow, he ſhould be 


It is ſomewhat remarkable, that 


* own people to wife.“ 


degraded. 


Moſes ſhould have put widows on the lame | 
ſeale with harlots and prophane women; an _ 


arrangement which greatly degraded them, 
and which muſt doubtleſs have depended on 


ſome 


L112 
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ſome opinion or cuſtom, of which we are 


nov entirely ignorant. Nor are we better 


acquainted with the reaſon why the clergy 


of the middle ages were prohibited from 


_ marrying widows; for, beſides the prohi- 
bition of Syricus, which only extended to 
; biſhops, the church afterward ilſued many 


others of the ſame nature, which extended 


In time to all men in holy orders. In the 
| year 400, we find 1 it decreed in the Cyprian 
Council, that if a reader married a widow, 
he ſhould never be preferred in the church; 
and that if a ſubdeacon did the ſame, he 
ſhould be ee to. a door- per or 


| Amend- 
ment of 
th condi- 


tion of 


wi do Wo. 


reader. 


* 


TT the Egyptians were the; firſt people 
RT treated women with propricty, and al- 


| lowed them to enjoy the common rig hts of 
nature, they were not even i of 


their widows, but protected them by their 
laws, and allowed them a proper main- 
_ tenance Irom the ellects of their deceaſed 
| huſbands. The Greeks, who derived their 
laws from ancient Egypt, likewiſe allowed 


their widows a dower for their ſubſiſlence; 


but if they had any children by the firſt hul- 


band, and married a ſecond, they could 


carry 


00” purchaſe. 
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carry to him none of the dower of the firſt, EV AP. 
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Among the Romans, when a man died in- NV. 


teſtate, and without children, his widow was 
the {ole heireſs of his fortune; and if he leſt 
children, ſhe had an equal ſhare with them 
of all that belonged to lum, 
ages, when it was cuſtomary for creditors 


In the middle : 


to ſeize upon and ſell the wives and children 5 
ok a debtor, they were not empowered . 
take his widow. The connection was diſ- 

ſolved, and ſhe was no longer his property; TO 


though her ſons and daughters were, and 

1 might be taken and ſold accordingly. + 
the eleventh century, the church began to 

elpouſe the cauſe of widows, and required 

a a promile from penitents, before ſhe would 

give them ablolution, that they would not 

henceforth hurt the widow and the fatherleſs, 


Among the Franks, it was cuſtomary to pay 


to the bride a ſmall ſum of money, by way 


This ſum was commonly 5 
ſol and a denier to a maiden; but to a wi- 
dow three golden ſols and a denier were 
requiſite; dermife; all women beſides widows = 


being under perpetual guardianſhip, mar- 


tage made no change in the liberty of a 


maiden; whereas a widow parted with the 


liberty ſhe had gained by the death of lier 
ſirſt 
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2 ena. firlt huſband, when ſhe joined herſelf to a 


fecond. The Bavarians confidered a rape 


" committed on a widow, as a moſt atrocious 


crime ; and obliged the violator to pay to 
her one fourth part more, by way of com- 
pPenſation, then he would have done to a 
virgin. In the Doom day book, we find the 
Fbing exatted only a line of ten ſhillings fer 
5 liberty to marry a maiden, but it coſt twenty 
to obtain liberty of marrying a widow; a 


__ plan proof that widows were either more 


1 vajucd,. or Rene more : able to Pay. 
Mourning _ | 
of widows 


5 huſba nds 


death of a huſband, or from ſome other 


| reaſons known to themſelves only, have ge- 


nerally, in thoſe ſolemn ceremonies, gone 
greater lengths than the reſt of their ſex. 


Jewiſh widows mourned the death of their 


huſbands, at leaſt tor the ſpace of ten 


months, and were reckoned ſhamefully 


abandoned if they married again within 


that time. Almoſt every civilized people 
have, 1 in ſome degree, popied this example; 
{ome 


Taz meluncholy ceremonies ; of moum- 

| for their ing have, in all ages and countries, been 
more peculiarly allotted to women ; widows, 
however, whether from a ſenſe of the al- 


moſt unſpeakable loſs they ſuſtain by the 


wv 


C 


hu band; 
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ſome have allowed a longer, and others a char. 


XXX. 


ſhorter time to the mourning of widows, and 


| all have marked them with more or leſs in- 
ſamy, if they married again too ſoon, But 


as this infamy was not always a ſufficient mo- 


tive to reſtrain them from doing ſo, ſeveral 
legiſlators have fixed a certain time, within 
which they ſhould not be allowed to marry. 
Among the Romans, this was ten months. 


Among other nations it varied according 0 
the regard chey thought due to a deceaſed 


and the expreſſion of that regard 
which ought to be ſhown by his wiſe. In : 
the eleventh. century, the church decreed, 


that a widow ſhould not marry within the 


| ſpace of one year after her releaſe {rom the 


bonds of matrimony, The laws of Geneva 


ſhorten this period to half a year. But as 


there are few countries in which the matter 


is taken up by the legiſlature, it is more 
eee regulated by cuſtom than by law. 


Axor a century ago, widows: in Scot- 
| tan 
mourners, till death, or a ſecond huſband, 

put an end to the ceremony. In Spain, the 
widow paſſed the firſt year of her mourning 


in a chamber hung with black, into which 
day- 


and in Spain, wore the dreſs of 
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day-light was never ſuffered to enter. When 
rv this lugubrious year was ended, ſhe changed 
her dark and diſmal ſcene for a chamber 
hung with grey, into which ſhe ſometimes 
admitted an intruſive ſunbeam to penetrate; 


but neither in her black nor grey chamber 


did cuſtom allow her looking-glaſſes, nor 
cabinets, nor plate, nor any thing but the 
moſt plain and neceſſary furniture. Nor 


Vas ſhe to have any jewels on her perſon, 


nor to wear any colour but black*. The 
faultleſs victim was, however, immedi- 
ately diſcharged from her gloomy priſon, 
if ſhe was lucky enough to get a ſecond 


= Huſband, and ſhe frequently laid herſelf out 


for one, as much with a view to eſcape from 
her confinement, as on account of reiterat- 


; ing the! Joys. of wedlock. 


Among nations leſs cultivated, the 3 
of what a widow ought to undergo on the 
loſs of her | huſband, has been carried to 2 


We are ſo much accuſtomed in Europe to ſee mourners dreſſed in 


black, that we have affixed a melancholy idea to that colour. Black is 
not, however, univerſally appropriated to this purpoſe. The dreſs of 


Chineſe mourners 1s white; that of the Turks blue; of the Peruvians 


a mouſe colour; of the Egyptians yellow, and in ſome of their pro- 
vinces green, and purple is at preſent made uſc of as the mourning 
| _ dreſs of kings and cardinals, | 


length, 


en 


red 
der 
nes 


te : 
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he 
or 


he 
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length, in ſome reſpects, more unreaſonable Onan, | 
xxx. 
than in Spain. The Muſkohge ſavages in 


America allot her the tedious {pace of four. 


years to chaſtity and to mourning; and 
the Chikkaſah appoint three to the ſame 
purpoſes. The women, however, do not 
voluntarily comply with this cuſtom, but 
only to ſave themſelves from the puniſh- 


ment of adulterers, to which they would be 


liable if they acted otherwiſe &, Tar this: 


mourning and continency are added parti- 
cular auſterities; every evening and morn- 


ing, during the firſt year, a widow is obliged 


10 lament her loſs in loud and lugubrioug 


ſtrains; but if her huſband was a war-chief, | 


ſhe 3 is then, during the firſt moon, to fit the! = 
whole day under his wutpel 8 and eral 


_ Contiuency; during the 1 time of F moyraing, hems to { or 3 . 


cuſtom early introduced into the world. The Rahbies tell us, that 
Adam aud Eve mourned one hundred years for Abel, and lived all R 
time ſeparate from each other. Probably the Rabbies took this ſtory 

from tlie uſages of their own or ſome neig}: bouring nations, who : 
enjoined chaſtity as one of the methods at: paying * to the l 
Moy of the 1 K 1 EY | | 


* 


8 + This e's. is 1 tree „ ual in * 3 5 8 1 dre "IE 


cut off, it is painted red, and all the weapons and trophies of war 
which belonged to the erte are hung on it, and remain there till 
Ro rot, "To; a : \ +4 17 | | 4 1's 4 ö Hy . i 
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inceſſantly 
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F to bewail her loſt lord, without 


T2] any ſhelter from the heat, the cold, or 


whatever weather ſhall happen; a ceremony 
ſo rigid and ſevere, that not a few in the 
performance of it, fall victims to the vari- 
ous diſtempers which then attack them, and 
to which they are not allowed to pay any 
f regard, till the ceremony 18 ended. This 
1 8 . e according to the Iadians, was inſti- 
tuted, not only to hinder women from taking 
any methods to deſtroy, but alſo to induce 
them to do all in their power to preſerve the 
5 lives of their huſbands. Beſides this, there 
may be other reaſons. It was anciently 
; conſidered as one of the greateſt of misfor- 
tunes to die unlamented; a circumſtance 
which the ſacred records, and the hiſtorians 
and poets of antiquity frequently allude to, 
and which is at this day a cuſtom in many 
parts of the Indies, and exiſts alſo in Wales, 


us Ireland, and Scotland, in fome of the north- 


ern parts of which, nothing would more 
diſturb a chieftain when alive, than to think 
that his funeral dirge would not be ſung by 
his dependents when dead; perhaps, there - 
fore, this long and painful mourning of the 
American widows was inſtituted to prevent 
the illuſive evil of dying unlamented. 


Bur 


EW 
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Bur this painful ceremony, and this long © c 2 v. 
celibacy of the Muſkohge and Chikkaſah \ x; 


widows, is not all that they are condemned 


to ſuffer; the law obliges them allo, during 
the continuance of their weeds, to Ab nain 
: from all kinds of diverſion, from all publick : 
company, to go with their hair negligent 
and diſheveled, and to deny themſelves the 
enchanting pleaſure of anointing it with 
- greaſe or oil. The brother, or other neareſt 
relation of the deceaſed huſband, enforces. 
the obſervation of all theſe ceremonies with 
the moſt ſcrupulous. attention; becauſe, 
ſhould the widow fail in performing any of 
| them, ſhe would bring the moſt indelible 
Hi ſtain upon the whole family into which ſhe 
was married. Through che whole of their 
 widowhood, the women continue to mourn 
their loſt huſbands, and in their lamentations 
conſtantly call on them by name, eſpecially . 
when they go out to work in the morning, OY 
and when they return in the evening, at 
which times the whole company of maids and 
widows join in a melancholy chorus, ma- 
4 king the hills and dales reverberate the 
ſunebral ſound. Huſbands, however, never 
weep for thee: wives; & tears, ' fay they, 


Mmm 2 do 


their 
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Huſbands 
never 
weep for 


5 . 
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char. e do not beconis men it is only women 
e chat ought to veep.” ; 


Women Sven are the ſeverities which mark the 


ſtrangled, 


N fate of widows among the ſavages of Ame. 


| their buſ- rica; but hard as we may reckon all theſe 


bands in 


the other unmerited ſufferings and auſterities, they are 
lenient and tender, when compared to what 
widows in ſeveral parts of Africa are obliged 
to undergo. In that country of tyranny and 
deſpotilm, wives and concubines are not 
only doomed to be the ſlaves of their huſ- 
bands in this world, but, according to their 
opinion, in the next alſo; the huſband 
therefore, is no ſooner dead than his wives, 
concubines, ſervants, and even ſometimes 
| horſes mult be ſtrangled, in order to render 
him the ſame ſervices in a ſuture life which 
they did in this. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, in order that widows may not im- 
poſe themſelves on the men ſor virgins, they 
are obliged by law to cut off a joint from a 
finger for every huſband that dies; this joint 
they preſent to their new huſband on the day 
of their marriage. In che Iſthmus of Darien, 


this cuſtom, that none of them might im- 


pole wewhfelves on each other for what they 
were 


both ſexes were formerly obliged to obſerve 


| WC 


WI 


Ta 


ce 
wi 
YC 


ar 


men 


| were not; 


extraordinary, and, if pollible, more re- 


which is not leſs probable, it was their mar- 


ced to each other. In Darien, when a 
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or according to ſome authors, f. 


widow dies, ſuch of her children as are too 
young to provide ſubſiſtence for themſelves : 

are buried with her in the ſame grave, no 
one bein g willing to take the charge of them, 
and the community not being ſo far ripened 


vidual is a loſs to the ſtate. 


as to diſcover that the loſs of every indi- 
Such is the 


ſavage barbarity of African and American 
policy; ; a barbarity which can only be ex- 
ceeded by what we are going to relate of the 


Hindoos, or ancient inhabitants of the banks 


of the Ganges, and ſome other "PHY. of che 


Eaſt Indies. 


bie the remarkable cullany of ma- 
king every woman a priſoner for life, the 
Aſiatics preſent us with another {till more 


pugnant to human nature, The Hindoos 


do nat bury, their dead after the manner of 


many other nations, but burn their bodies 
upon a large pile of wood erefted for the 


purpoſe; upon this pile the moſt beloved 


vile, and in ſome places it is ſaid, all the 


wives 


rage cereinony by which they were alhan- : 4s 


| Widows 
burnt oa 
the fune- 
ral pile of 
their hul?- 
band - 
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5 Origin 15 
burning 


exiſted among them from tlie remotet ant. 
quity, its origin is dark and uncertain 
| though they generally give the following 
account of it . The Hindoo wives havin 
in ancient times become o wicked ard 
abandoned, as to make a common pradl 
of poiſoning their huſbands whenever the 
diſpleaſed them; ſeveral methods were in 


widows, 


laſt the men found themſelves under the 
neceſſity of enaQling a law, That every wi 
: dow amon 8 them ſhould be burned to death 


| + Cuſtoms ſomething ſimilar to this have exiſted almoſt from tle 
Earlieſt ages. Herodotus informs us that among the ancient Cecto- 


widow in the Carribee Iſlands, is obliged every day, for the ſpace of 
one year, to carry victuals to the grave of her deceaſed huſband ; 2 
the year being expired, ſhe mult dig up his bones, waſh and dry then 
in the ſun, put them in a ſatchel, carry them on her back ali day, 
and ſleep upon them all night for the ſpace of another year 1 ctutl 
euſtom! if it really exiſts; but the annonymous author of the hiſto, 

\ abounds ſo much in the marvellous, that he deſerves but little credit, 


THE HISTORY 
wives -6 great men are | obliged to devot 
themſelves to the flames which conſume bs 


OT of their huſbands* ; 


Tras. 58 and i cuſtom having 


vain attempted to remedy the evil, when at 


:M In the hig. ry of the Bucaniers of Amelica, it is ſaid that! 


nians, a people of Thrace, widows, aſſiſted by all their relations 
| | made intereſt who ſhould be preferred to the honour of being kille 


en the grave of the deceaſed huſband. 


on 
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vote 
12e the 


elfectual, though dreadſul remedy to prevent 


the moſt horrid of crimes, : 
7 3 


AvIng 


As chere is no poſitive proof, however, . 


455. 


on the ſuneral pile of her dead . an H4 7. 


XXX. 
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| am that this was the origin of ſo barbarous a 
'rtat cuſtom, others have ſuppoſed that it aroſe in 
ug the following manner. At the death of 
ave Brama, the great prophet and lawgiver 
: and of the Hindoos, his wives, inconſolable 


281 : 
n lor ſo great a loſs, reſolved not to ſur- : 
— vive him, and therefore voluntarily ſa- 


re n crificed themſelves on the funeral pile. 


en i The wives of the chief Rajahs, or officers 


the of ſtate, unwilling to have their love and 
Y Wis 


eat! 


that 3 


fidelity reckoned leſs than the wives of Bra- FI 
ma, followed, in a kind of bravo, their unna- CVs 

tural example. The Bramins, or prielts of e 
Brama, forſeeing that it would turn out 


£ D 8 > x : 4 4% 
Ei 10 a 
©: - 5 1 : 


hand 
in advantageous to their ſociety, extolled the 
e, new invented piety, and declared, that the 
OY ſpirits of thoſe heroines from thenceforth 
. deſiſted from being tranſmigrated into other 


"regs 


ions, 


cilled 85 Atcording t to the Bramins there are fourteen W or deve; | 
| ſeven above the earth, for the reception of the . of the bletſed, | 


ON Take | 
ED 


bodies, and immediately entered into the 
n the tirſt | bhoobun of Paribeation!'e.. A reward 


to burn 
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CHAP. ſg glorious, which ſaved the ſpirit from 


XXX. 


Wo paſſing a long and diſagreeable ſtate of pro- 


bation, in the bodies of a variety of inferior 
animals, induced even the wives of che Bras 
mins themſelves t to claim a right o of ſacrificing 


their bodies in this manner. The wives of all 


the Hindoos caught the enthufiaſtic conta. 
gion, and thus in a ſhort time the, frantic 
heroiſm of a lew women brought on a ge. 


_ neral cuſtom, | The Bramins ſandlified j it by 
religion, and thereby eſtabliſhed it on a 
foundation that ſeveral thouſand, years haye 
not been able to , e 


Women As the Bramins receive confidelible emolu- J 


= flimutated. 


by the ments from the burning of widows, they f 
take care to interweave into their education 
ten- an idea of its neceſſity, and from their ear- i 


N Bramins 


few lieſt youth inſtruct them to conſi der ths 
cataſtrophe as the moſt pleaſing, to Bran 
and the moſt beneficial to themſelves. and 


their children. When they become Wives, 


che ſame unwearied efforts are continued to to : 
confirm their minds in ths principals f. ſo early : 


| and PEE F it, for the reception of thoſe who are Lad 'F 
further miſery and Nie, 12 tbey arrive at the „ee e | 


of puriſicati ion. 


2 f 4 6% 1.30 OF" 44 a 
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and all the ardour ariſing in the human mind 


from glory, are kindled up into a blaze. All 
the abhorrence ſtarting up againſt degra- 
dation, ſhame and infamy, is likewiſe con- 5 
jured up to exert itſelf, The woman is 
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inculcated; all the enthuſiaſm of religion, CHAP. 


. 


told, from the Shaſter, their fountain of 5 


infallible truth, that it is proper for a widow 
alter her huſband's death, to burn herſelf in 
the ſame fire with his corpſe; and that every 
one who does ſo, ſhall remain in paradiſe 5 
with him three croree and fifty lacks of years, 
in the full enjoyment of every poſlible ſe 
licity. That the children deſcended of 3” 
mother thus voluntarily lacrificed, acquire 

: thereby an additional luſtre, are courted in 
marriage by the moſt honourable of their | 


caſt, and even ſometimes advanced to a caſt _ 


ſuperior to that in which they were born. 
That ſhe who daſtardly declines to aſcend 
the funeral pile, is degraded from her caſt, 
thrown out of all ſociety, and by every one 
contemned and deſpiſed. That her children 
too, degraded and buffetted, muſt feel the 
effects of her crime, and become with her- 
ſelf the deteſtation even of the loweſt, and 
moſt deſpicable, of mankind; that ſhe for- 
feits all title to the long ar ſhe would 
Vol. II. N nn | have. 
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have enjoyed with her huſband in parddif 


Yo mult ſubmit to many paintul, and degrading 


tranſmigrations, and at laſt be condemned 
to eternal torments in hell, for crimes of 
the molt trifling nature, which world Pig: 
wile have been overlonked. 


5 Is Cling: of the, care of the Brend i 'n 
| Taleo of all the glorious rewards offered to 
thoſe who burn, and dreadful puniſhment; 

threatened againſt thoſe who do not, nature 
| will often revolt at death, and prefer even 

a life of ignominy to an exit attended with 

all the flattering ideas of honour and felicity, 

We are encouraged to aſſert this, becauſe a 
: gentleman, who has been preſent at many 
of theſe executions, declares, that in ſome 

ol the victims he has obſerved a dread and 
_ reluctance, which ſtrongly. ſpoke their hay- 

ing repented of their fatal reſolution. But 


too late; for Viſtnu, lay the Bramins, 18 


waiting ſor the ſpirit, and mult not be dif: 
appointed: when the woman, therefore, 
wants courage, ſhe is ſorced to aſcend the 
pile, and is afterward held down, by long 
poles till the flames reach and deſtroy. her; 
mean while her ſcreams and cries are drown: 
ed by the noiſe of loud muſic, and the fill 


7 2 | more 


5 


ſe; 
Ing 
1ed 
of 
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more noiſy ſhouts and acclamations or the CHAP, 


eddy nal multivade. bt 


43 + 4 
1113 #15 : 


Sour Kiftoriani me lately aſſerted, that Cuſtom ot 


burning 


the cuſtom of burning no longer exiſts in not obli- 


India. This, however, is a miſtake ; there 


are two recent inſtances of it tranſmitted by 
Europeans, who were witneſſes of the tranſ- 
actions they related. Of one of theſe, as 
being the moſt eireümſtuntiül, we ſhall give 2 


terated. 


our readers an abſtract. On the 4th of Feb- 


ruary, 1742, died Rham Chund, pundit of 
the Maharattor tribe; his widow, aged ſeven- 


teen or eighteen years, as ſoon as he expired, 


poſe. The ſtate of her infant children, the 


terrors and pains ' of the death ſhe aſpired 


immediately declared to the Bramins, and 
itneſſes preſent, her reſolution to burn. 
As the family was of great importance, all 
her relations and friends left no arguments 
unattempted to diſſuade her from her pur- 


after, were eiten to her 1 in the ſtrongeſt. 


and- moſt lively colours ; but ſhe was deaf to 


all. Her children, indeed, ſhe ſeemed to 
leave with ſome regret; but when the ter- 


Tors of burning were mentioned to her, with 
a countenance calm and reſolved, ſhe put 


one of her fingers into the fire, and held it 
N nn 2 bY there 


A 8 
2 4 
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uh yay. there a conſiderable time ; then, with one 
ol her hands, ſhe put fire into the palm of 


the, other; Iprinkled | incenſe upon it, and 


fumigated, the attending Bramins. Being 


5 given to underſtand, that the ſhould not ob- 


coin permiſſion to burn, ſhe (ell inimediately 
into the molt. deep allliction; but ſoan-recol- 


 lefling herſelf, anſwered, chat death would 


ſtill be in her power; and that if ſhe were 
not allowed. to make her exit, according 10 
the principles of her caſt, ſhe would ſtarve 
herſelf, Finding her thus reſolved, her friends 
: Were, at laſt, obliged to. -5oplant: to o her * 


* e on the 1 morning, the 


2 body of the deceaſed was carried down 10 
the water- ſide ; 1 the widow followed about 
ten o clock, accompanied by three principal 
Bramins, her children, relations, and a nu- 

merous crowd of ſpectators, , As the order 


for her burning did, not arrive till, aſter one 


o'clock, the interval was employed in pray- 

ing with the Bramins, and waſhing. in the 
Ganges: as ſoon as it arrived, ſhe retired, 
and ſtaid about half an hour in the midſt of 


her female relations; ſhe then divelled her- 
fa of her bragclets, and other ornaments: 


and 
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che ſemales to a corner of the pile. On the 
pile was an arched arbour, formed of wy 


and having tied them in a kind f apron, CHAP. 


XXX. 


which hung before her, was conducted by rw 


ſticks, boughs, and leaves; and open only 


at one end to admit her entrance. In this 


was depoſited the body of the deceaſed; 


his head at the end, , oppoſite to the opening. 


At that corner of the pile, to which ſhe had 
been conducted, a Bramin had made a ſmall 


fire, round which ſhe and three Bramins ſat = 


for a ſew minutes; one of them then put 
into her hand a leaf of the bale tree; the 
wood of which a part of the fanierd! pile LL. 
is always conſtructed : ſhe threw the leaf 
into the fire, and one of the others gave her 


a ſecond leaf, which ſhe held over the fame, 
whilſt he, three times, dropped ſome ghee 


on it, which melted and fell into the fire: 


 whillt theſe things were doing, a third Bra- 

min read to her ſome portions of the Augh- a 
torrah Beid, and aſked her ſome queſtions, 
Which ſhe anſwered with a ſteady and ſerene 
_ countenance; theſe being over, ſhe was led 


with great ſolemnity three times round the | 
Pile, the Bramins reading before her; when 
ſhe came the third time to the ſmall fire, ſhe 
ſtopped, took her nut off her toes and 


fingers, 
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* 8 fingers, and put IE] to her other orna. as 
wo ments; then taking a folemn ' and majeſtic M 
leave of her children, parents, and relations, F 

0 


one of the Bramins dipped a large wick of 
cotton in ſome ghee, and giving. it lighted 5 
into her hand, led her to the open fide-of ſe 
the arbour, where all the Bramins ſell at her I b. 
feet; ſhe bleſſed them, and they" retired ff 
weeping. She then aſcended the'pile, and ut 
entered the arbour, making a profound re. | 
verence at the feet of the deceaſed; and then 
advancing, ſeated herſelf by his head. In 
ſilent meditation,” ſhe looked on his face for 
the ſpace of a minute; then ſet” fire to the 
arbour in three places; but ſoon obſerving 
that ſhe had kindled it to leeward, and 
that the wind blew the flames from her, ſhe 
aroſe; ſet ſire to the windward ſide, and pla- 
cidly reſuming her ſtation; ſat there with a 
dignity and compolure, which no words can 
convey an idea of. The pile being of com- 
bulſtible matter, the ſupporters of the roof 
were ſoon conſumed, and the Whole tumbled 
in upon her, putting an end at once to her 
b _— and hep . 26 moblol es 11 210518 
Tus a W oo a woman! iburnight 
herſelf happened within thele- few years; 


as 
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as the ceremonies ſhe abſerved3 in doing i it, CHAP. 


were nearly the ſame as thoſe we have juſt 


related, we ſhall only obſerve chat the fol- 


XNX. 
WS 


lowing, were che differences. Ihe firſt only ; 


waſhed her own body in the Ganges; the 
ſecond waſhed. herſelf and the corps of her 


huſband. The firſt gave nothing to the 


ſpectators; the ſecond diſtributed among 
them money, rice fried in butter, and bete! 


out of her on mouth. The firſt, kindled 
the fire that was to devour her; the ſecond 


had it kindled by her children. The firſt ſat 


by her deceaſed huſband; the ſecond ſtretehed 


herſelf down by his ſide... But theſe 1 1mma- 


mot t 4 


3 ROM boch Tu of 3 we natur- 


ally turn with abhorrence; and are happy 
to ſay, that though the burning of | widows 
is not altogether abaliſhed, by the authority 


and example of the Europeans it is gradu- 


authority and example, however, cannot 


+ treat 


terial differences may, perhaps, be regulated 5 
hy, the cuſtoms of differdoy: Auer. „ 166! 


| Widows 
ſold by 
the rela- 
tions of 


the dzcea- 


ſed buſ-_ | 
bands. 


ally falling into diſuſe, and cannot be exe- 
cuted without Jeave of the governor; who | 
grants it as ſeldom as poſſible: European 


prevail on the Aſiatics to conſider their vo- 
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CHAP. treat them as companions and equals, or to 


1 releaſe them from theſe priſons where they 


_ are confined for life. If fucl "therefore, 

is the generally treatment of ihe” ſex, even 
while in all the bloom of youth and beauty, 
Ve are not to expect chat thoſe widows who 
= do not burn with their huſbands, are to ex · 
perience any indulgence — hen their youth, 
when their beauty, is no more; when they 


| Have failed in a point of duty, and of gra- 


titude, reckoned fo neceſſary; , and haye 
nothing left to plead their cauſe but hu- 
manity, an emotion hardly alive among the 
people we are treating of, and whoſe feeble 
cxertions, in many places of Aſia and Africa, 
| cannot reſcue even the widow of : a friend, 
or a brother, from being conſi dered as the 
property of the relations of her deceaſed 


huſband, and fold or r condemned to. labour 
: ſor their profit. N 


fr F I Nrn. 
1 1 Die 


dne {bt 


'Wibows are not, Leiben in all parts 
of Aſia treated i in this laviſh manner. In 
China, if they have had children, they 
become abſolute miſtreſſes of themſelves; 
and their relations have no power to compel 
them to continue widows, , nor to give them 


to other bulband, It Is, not, however, 


"reputable - 
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to 

iy 'eputable the a ** vho bas EET gy 0 eng. 

b enter into a ſecond, marriage, without great 
1 


85 neceſſity, eſpecially if ſne is a woman of dif- 
tinctlon; in which caſe, although ſhe. has 
a been awife only a few hours, or barely con- 


8 trated, ſhe frequently thinks herſelf e 
1 to paſs the reſt of her days f in widowhood ; 


and thereby to teſtify 1 to the world the eſteem 
1 and veneration ſhe had for her huſband or 


8 lover. In the middle llations of life, the 
f relations of ſome deceaſed huſbands, eager 
. to reimburſe the family ; in the ſum which the 


wife on ginally colt 1 It, oblige her to marry, 
le Gr the} Tell ks: r to another huſband, if ſhe 

has r no male ile. And it frequently hap- en 
pens, that the 9 huſband has. concluded 8 
 W the bar; ain, and paid the money for her, 
d before 1 5 1s acquainted with the tranſaction. 


From this oppreſſion ſhe has only two: me · 
thods of delivering herſelf, Her relations 
may reimburſe thoſe of the deceaſed huſ- 
ts band, and claim her exemption, or, the 
in becote a Bonzeſſe ; Aa ſtate, however, 
i. = | hem arable, when embraced in an 
7 i involatitary manner. B che laws of China, 
el « Widow Cannot be To's to another huſband 5 
n til the ume of her mourning for the firſt 
1, ex ite“; ſo "eager, however, are the friends 


le ol. U. OOO often 
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treated. 
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often to diſpoſe of her, that they pay no re. 

vw gard to this law; but, on complaint being 

made to a mandarin, he is obliged to do 

her juſtice. 

to be bartered for in this manner, without 

her conſent or knowledge, as ſoon as the 

bargain is ſtruck, a covered chair, wie a 
conſiderable. number of luſty ſellows, 

brought to her houſe; 

Into it, and conveyed: to'the houſe of her 

new huſband, "wow takes care to ſecure her 


As ſhe is commonly unwilling 


ſhe is forcibly 10 


thou gh in Africa and Aſia, widows are treated 


in this infamous manner, and their ee 
thereby rendered the moſt deplorable; 1 
Europe the caſe is ſo widely different, 5 
a widow, in tolerable circumſtances, is more 
miſtreſs of herſelf, than any other woman; 
being free from that guardianſhip a con- 
troul, to which the ſex are ſubject while 
virgins, and while wives. 
Europe is this more exemplified than at 
Parma, and ſome other places of Italy; 
Where a widow 1s the only female who is at 
liberty either to chuſe a huſband, or aſſume 
the government of any of her actions. 


Should a virgin bee to chuſe for herſelf, 
It 


In no part of 


Tuouen among the: ſavages of America 


ing 


Out 


re. | 
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it would be reckoned the nod profligate li- CHAP. 


centiouſneſs; ſhould ſhe govern her actions 
or opinions, ſhe would be conſidered as the 
| moſt pert, and perhaps the moſt abandoned 


xxx. 


of her ſex. At Turin, the order of St. 


Maurice are reſtricted from marrying Wi- 


dows ; and yet at Turin the condition of a 
widow is, in point of every other liberty, 
preferable. to that of a maid, Politeneſs 
and humanity have joined cheir efforts in 
Europe, to render the condition of widows 
comfortable, The government of England 
| has provided a fund for the widows of 


officers, The clergy of Scotland, have __ 
luntarily raiſed a ſtock to ſupport the wi- _ 


dows of their order, Many incorporated „ 
trades have followed theſe laudable exam- _ 


ples; nor is this care confined to Britain, 


it extends to France, Germany, and other 
countries, where it exiſts 1 in forms too vari. | 
| ous to be delineated. T4 bod 


4 3 ade ſhall HER "ochation : in the next 


privileges of widows in England, we {ball 


not at preſent, enter on that ſubject. Our 
ancient laws, and thoſe of a great part of 
Europe, ordained, that a widow ſhould loſe 


O00 Oo 2 her 


chapter to treat more fully ol che rights and : 
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XXX. 


her chaſtity to be corrupted; and the lays 
of Pruſſia:retam this ordinance to the pre- 
ſent time. They likewiſe ordain, chat a 
widow ſhall. not marry again within nine 


months aſter the death of her huſband; and 


dat il, while ſhe is with child to a decealed 
- huſband, ſhe marry another, ſhe. ſhall be 
put into the houſe of correction; and the 
huſband, if he knew her condition, put to 


work at the wheel-barrow. for. one year. 
Beſides making widows loſe. their dower 


when they enter into a ſecond; marriage, 
--the Pruſſians have another regulation con- 


cerning them, highly deſcriptive of the 
humanity and wiſdom of their legiſlator. 


When a widower* and a widow intend to 


marry, one or both of which: having child. 


ren, as it too frequently happens that ſuch 


children are either deſpiſed or neglected, in 
conſequence of the new connections formed. 
and perhaps of the new offspring raiſed 

up, the laws of Pruſſia provide for their 


education and ſortune, according to the 


rank and circumſtances of the parents: and 
Will not ſuffer either man or woman to enter 


into a ſecond marriage, vithout previoully 


ſettling with the children of the firſt. 


Ws 
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ſome parts of the world, are obliged to diſl Ly 
tinguiſh themſelves by certain marks from 
the reſt of their ſex, that they inay mot have 
a power of impoſing themſelves on the men 
as virgins. 
idea ſtill farther; 


the marriage null and of no effect. 


, widows, 


The laws of Pruſſia carry this 
they reckon that the man 
who marries a widow, believing her to be a 
virgin, is ſo egregioully cheated, that' they 
retort the evil on the aggreſſor, and render 
We 


* 


1 


ENT 


ſome laws 
concern- 


ing _—_ 


cannot pretend to deſeribe particularly'the 
ideas that the Pruſſians entertain of widows: 


they are certainly, however, much leſs ex- 
alted than thoſe they entertain of virgins; 
as in their code of laws we meet with this 
„The huſband mity 


remarkable ſentiment: 


preſent to his bride the morgengabe, or giſt, 
on the morning after marriage, even though 


* he ſhould have married a widow.” 


But 


though widows ſeem by them leſs eſteemed 


than virgins, they are not without ſeveral _ 
privileges. In ſome provinces,” if there is 
no marriage ſettlement, and the huſband 


dies inteſtate, they ſucceed to the half of all 
chat was the joint property of both. But 
N ieee ey more ena Al 4 


and 
neither 
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HAP. neither reconcilable to nature, nor to ſound 
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wo policy, is, the allowing in ſome caſes to a 


widow, eleven months after the death of her 


as huſband, to bring forth the child that was 


begot by him; which, acgording t the 
Pruſſian law, ſhall be legitimate, provided 
it appear more ſtrong and vigorous than a 
child of nine months, and provided nothing 
can n be proved againſt the woman. 


In almoſt all the other countries of Ew | 


rope, the laws and cuſtoms, which regard 


= widows, are little different from thoſe con- 


cerning virgins, only in this circumſtance, 


that they every where allow the widow to be 
miſtreſs of herſelf; while the maid and the 
wife are controuled by a parent or a hul- 


band. They generally alſo ſecure to the 
widow a maintenance from the eſlates and 
effects of her deceaſed huſband, and fre. 
quently | devolve upon her the Important 
truſt of bringing up her children, and ſuffer 
her to reap ſome advantages {rom their board 
and education; but ſuch adv rantages are, for 
the moſt part, in the power of the father, 
who, by his will, may leave them to this 


wite, or to any other guardian he ſhall think 
proper | 


her WA. any authoritative Power over 


= 
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proper to appoint; for the laws of Europe FA? 
do not conſider the mother as the natural A 


guardian of her own children, nor endow. 
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CHAP. XXXL 


A tort view of fie of. the mo material 
Laus and Cuſtoms, concer ni ng t [Ae Women 5 
Yf Great Britain, = A. 7 


I proportion as real politeneſs TY ele. ear. 


CX 
gance of manners advance, the intereſts 


and advantages of the fair ſex not only ad- Privileges 


of women 


vance alſo, but become more firmly and in — 
permanently eſtabliſhed, The intereſts, how- wo . 
ever, and good treatment of the ſex do not dea tas 
altogether depend on the advancement of . 
politeneſs and elegance, for it ſometimes 
happens, that a people rather leſs advanced 
in theſe articles than their neighbours, make 
up the loſſes thereby ariſing to their women, 
by tenderneſs and humanity. The French 
and Italians are before the inhabitants of 
Britain in politeneſs, they are ſuperior to 
them in elegance, yet the condition of their 
women, upon the whole, is not preferable. 
Such privileges and immunities as they 
derive from the influence of politeneſs, the 


Vor. II. Fpp 


countries. | 
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9 lowin, g in this channel, though theſe privi- 


e are perhaps accompanied with leſs ſoft- 
neſs and indulgence, they have the advantage 
6 being eſtabliſhed on a firmer foundation; 
and being dictated by equity and humanity, 
are leſs liable to be altered and infringed, 
than if they depended on the whim and 
caprice which influences gallantry and po- : 
lireneſs. 3 | 


'Baroky, we ; proceed to a particular de. : 
tall of theſe laws which regard the perſons 
and properties of the women of this coun- 
try, it may not be improper to obſerve, that, 
taken collettively, and compared with the 
fame kind of laws in other countries, they 
feem ſo much preferable, that we cannot 
help imagining the fame ſpirit, which ſor 
many centuries prompted the Engliſh to be 
ſo liberal of their blood and treaſure; in 
ſupport of thoſe weaker nations who were 
oppreſſed by their more powerful neigh- 
bours, has alſo dictated the laws which regard 
that ſex who are almoſt every where enſlaved 


or oppreſſed by the other. It is true, the 


laws of ſeveral countries are in ſome parti- 
culars more favourable to the ſex than thoſe 


of 
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of England, Theſe of Frederic ON of Pro. 
ſia, which regard the matrimonial compadt, 
ſhew a greater indulgence to the women, 
and veſt in them powers more extenſive than 
| thoſe of England. Theſe of France and 
Italy, -as well as the cuſtoms which regard : 
their perſonal liberty, ſeem more indulgent. 5 
And theſe of Spain, which regard their 
rank, and ſettle the deference to be paid to 
them, greatly exceed any thing experienced 
in this country. But thoſe favours and in- 
dulgences are only partial, they only mark 
particular parts of their code of female laws, 
and do not uniformly extend their influence : 
over the he le. 5 DE 


1008 consent the . and diſad- 


vantages in the condition of our women, we 
ſhall begin with the higher ranks of life, In 
France, the Salique law does not allow a 
female to inherit the crown; but in England 
a woman may be the firſt perſonage 1 in the 
kingdom, may ſucceed to the crown in her 
_ own right, and in that caſe, not bound by ; 
any of the laws which reſtrain women, ſhe 
may enjoy the ſame powers and privileges 


as a king. Such a queen, if ſhe marry, 


retains alſo the ſame power, iſſues the 


P p P 2 e orders, 


Privileges 
of the 

queens of 
England. 
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arders, and tranſatts the buſineſs of the 
ſtate in her on name, and continues fhill 


the ſovereign, while her huſband is only a 
ſubjedt, But when a king ſucceeds! in his 
on right to the crown, and marries, his 
queen is then only a ſubject, and her rights 
and privileges not ncar ſo extenſive. She is 
exempted; however, from the general laws 
which, exclude; married women from having 
any property, in their own right. She is al- 
lowed a court, and officers diſtinct from 
thoſe of the king her huſband. And ſhe 
may ſue any perſon at law, without joining 


5 her huſband in the ſuit, It is high treaſon 


0 endeavour to compaſs her death, and to 
violate her chaſtity is puniſhable in a much 
ſcverer manner than the puniſhment for vio- | 
lating that of any other woman. She maß 
purchaſe lands. She may ſell and convey 
them to another perſon, without the inter- 


(ference of. her, huſband. She may have a 


a anime Property, in gogds and in lands, 
and may diſpoſe of theſe by will, as if ſhe 
were a ſingle woman... She. 4s not liable to 
pay any toll, and cannot be fined in any | 
court of. Joe, In all other reſpe&s ſhe is 
only conſidęered as a ſubject, and on the 
een; of any crime, May: be tried and 
5 puniſheq 
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- puniſhed bythe peers of the realm A queen. n. 

dowager has privileges different fronviall 4x 
bother women of whatever rank. She re- 

mains ſtill entitled to almoſt every right ſhe 

enjoyed during the life of her huſband, and 

even if ſne marry a ſubject, does not loſe 
her rank or title. But as a marriage of this 
kind is conſidered as derogatory to her dig- 

nity, no man is allowed to eſpouſe her _ 
out a Finnen fyonvthe reigning! es 
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” — are alſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed and 
protected by the law. To violate the chaſ- 
f tity of the conſort of the prince of Wales, 
or of the eldeſt daughter of the king, al- 
though with their own conſent, is deemed. 
high-treaſon, and puniſhable accordingly. | 
In former times, the king had a power of 


levying an aid upon his: ſubjects, to enable 


him to deftay the expence of marrying and 
giving a portion to his eldeſt daughter. But 
his power, which was frequently ſtretched 
into the moſt exorbitant oppreſſion, declined 
with the ſeudal ſyſtem, and has long ſince 
happily expired. As for the younger ſons 
and daughters of the king, they are hardly 


bene diſtinguiſhed by the laws, than by 


having 


females of 
the toy! 


4 
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family; _ | 
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| Privileges = 
bol peereſ- 


ſes. g 
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having the precedency of all other ben 


in N ceremonies. 


alſo enjoyed by peerefſes, which are not 


common to other women. A peereſs, When 

guilty of any crime, cannot be tried but by 

he houſe of peers; and if convicted of any 
crime within the benefit of clergy, may 
plead, and i is entitled to an exemption from 

dhe puniſhment of burning on the hand, a 
puniſhment commonly inflicted upon people 
of all inferior ranks for ſuch kind of offences, 

A woman, who is noble in her own right, 
cannot loſe her nobility by marrying the 
meaneſt plebeian; ſhe communicates her 
nobility to her children, but not to her huſ- 

band. She who is only ennobled by marry- 
ing a peer, loſes that nobility if ſhe after- 
wards marry a commoner, the law judgin 8 
it expedient that marriage ſhould have a 
Power of degrading as well as of elevating 
her. She who firſt marries a duke, or other 


peer of a ſuperior order, and afterwards a 


ſimple baron, is ſtill allowed to retain her 
Hirſt title, and the privileges annexed to it: 


oe the law conſiders all peers as equals. In 
is the 


\Buyipes the privileges annexed. to che 
females of the royal family, there are ſome 


„ 


the ſcale of female rank and importance, 


there is a kind of intermediate ſpace between u 


the peereſs and the commoner, filled up by 
che wives of biſhops, judges, and baronets; _ 

all which, though they ſhare in the ſplen- 
dour and opulence, of their huſbands, have 
no title in conſequence, of the rank which 
theſe huſbands enjoy. 
deed of this country, the wives of baronets. 
are called ladies, a title ſuperior to that of 
| their huſbands, but at the ſame time a title 
to which they have no legal right, being in 
all judical writs, and proceedings only: de- 
nominated Dame ſuch- a· one, according to 


By the courteſy in- 


the names of their huſbands. In Scotland 


the coutteſy of the country is carried W 


much farther. Every woman who! is pro- 


prietor of any land in her own right, or is 
the wife of àa man who is proprietor of an 
eltate, great or little, is called Lady ſuch-a- 
thing, according to the name ol that ellate; 
fo that a woman is fometimes accoſted with 


the pompous title of lady, who may almoſt 


cover the whole of her territorial. ee 


N 8 Wr er 75 

T i A women are, in in poliſhed facietys Werl 
ad: eee, of ſelf· defence, the laws of 
ail this 
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A formed a king of darrlel ard Wah, by | 
rriviege» rendering their perſons fo ſacred, that even 
hs preg death is, in ſeveral cafes, the conſequence 
wml of taking improper advantages of that weak-_ 
neſs. By our laws, no man is allowed to 
take a woman of any rank or condition, and 
oblige her to marry him, under pain « of im- 
priſonment for two years, and a fine at the 
pleaſure of the king. But he who forcibly - 
carries away an heireſs, and marries her, 
even though he ſhould obtain her conſent 
alter the forcible abduction, fubjects himſell 
to a ſtill greater penalty, he is guilty of fe- 
lony without benefit of clergy. And there 
— hardly any criminal whom the law pur- 
ſues to death with more ſteady and unre- 
lenting ſeverity. Women are, on account 
ol their. weakneſs, and the better to pre- 
ſerve the modeſly of their ſex, excuſed from 
ſerving all kinds of public offices; and ſuch 


as are under twelve years, of age, which is 


58 the time fixed by the law for being mar- 
riageable, if forced into A marriage, or 


even ſeduced to conſent to it, may after- 


wards refuſe to the huſband the rights of 
matrimony, and have the marriage declared 


: null and of x no effect. 


| Ix 
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IN RE inflance has the law end ulld: CAAP. 


| Al 
more ſtrenuouſly, chan in guarding. women cy 


f 
againſt « every violence offered to their ehaſ· ow fe 
3 tity. Their, ſecurity in this.refpeCt has, in guad ibe 


every. well regulated ſtate, been conſidered * 
as an object of the utmoſt importance, not : 
aly as gparanteeing to.,themſelves that 
Wai of, refuſal, which .throughout-the * 
whole extent of nature ſeems. the right o 
lemales, bur allo, as affordipg to che public 
all the ſecurity; which the, lay: can give, for 
the” chaſtity, of their wives} and the legiti- 
macy of the; r;children, . We have already 
mentioned the puniſhments inflicted on the 
perpetrators of, Tapes: in ſeveral periods and 
countries“ In. Britain theſe puniſhments 
have varied with, the manners, of che times, 
and che genius c ot. the legiſlators. In the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, he who com- 
mitted a ZAPS, ſuffered geurkeg Williaw he | 


11011 3010 
A n r 111% 7 

re ök FEE againſt rape nel edu dien, are marked © 
_ withia brutal ſeverity far beyond any thing we have ever met with. 

When a woman under thezage of twenty-five, was decoyed, ot forci- 
bly" Me a be > Rouſe o of her parents, the culprit was either burnt 5 
alive, or torn go pieces by wild beafts; did tlic woman declare that ſhe 
had been taken aWay with her own conſent, her humanity inſtcad of 
vine bet ode? thvolved her alſo in the ſame ruin. Proſecutions of ys 
this kind Mere intruſtef to tlie patents of the guilty or injured woman; 
dut if nature inclined them to, forgive, or policy to repair the honour! / 

of ths family byinattiage, in cither oh © 15 ſubjected themlelveys to, 


wa! 


vor U. Qq 2 Cow 
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WEE lols of eyes and emaſculation, which dil- 


abled the offender from being again guilty 
of the like crime. Henry the Third, con- 
ſidering theſe puniſhments as too ſevere, and 


finding that a power ſo extenſive lodged in 


the den of all ſorts of women, was olten 


abuſed from motives. of reſentment, or- 
dained, that a rape, When not proſecuted 
0 within forty days, ſhould only be conſidered 
as a ſimple treſpaſs, and puniſhed by two 
years impriſonment and a fine, at the plea· 
ſure of the crown; and even when it was 
proſecuted within the forty days, the king 
reſerved to himſelf the power of puniſhing 
the offender. Having made trial of this 
method, and finding that it was far from 
| ſufficient to guard the fair ſex ſrom violence, - 
| he at laſt made the commiſſion of a rape 
felony, F inding even this defence too weak, 
he, ſome time e after, made it felony without = 


exile and confiſcation. Slaves, whether male or las, when acceſ. 
ſary to rape or ſeduction, were burnt alive, or deſtroyed by the exe · 
crable torture of having melted lead poured down their throats. The 


rigour of this law ſcems even to have ſhocked the unfeeling pronulga- 


tor, and to have obliged him to ſoften the ſeverity of his general id» 


2 ſtitution, by partial acts of mercy. In ſubſequent F616 the wot 


odious * of it were altered, or repealed. 


benefit 
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benefit of clergy. And fo careful has the 
law been to ſecure all women of whatever 
character or condition, that even the moſt 


common proſtitute has, in caſe of a rape, the 
ſame powers and privileges as Other women. 


In ant all Eher caſes, whether civil | 
| or criminal, parties cannot be witneſſes for 
themſelves. A woman, however, who ' 
| raviſhed, may give evidence upon her oath, 
and is in law not only conſidered as a com- 
petent witneſs, but may by her ſole teſtimony 
prove the fact, and deprive the aggreſſor of 
his life. In ſome meaſure to counteract the 
exorbitance of this power, and ſecure the 
lives of the men from being ſacrificed tio 
- pique and reſentment, the credibility of her 
. teſtimony | is left entirely i in the breaſt of the 
jury, to be judged of from the tenour of her 
conduct, and the circumſtances that occur 
in the trial. This power of being a witneſs 
for herlelf, in caſes of aſſault, is not con- 
fined to ſuch women only as are allowed by 
the law to be competent witneſſes in other 
caſes, it is extended even to infants. Se 
who is under twelve years of age may ben 
competent witneſs againſt a man who has 


abuſed her, provided ſhe has attained a ſuf- 
Qqq es: ficient 
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CHAP. ficient degree of underſtanding to know tlie 
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nature of an oath. Nor does the privilege 


ol the ſex i in this particular inſtance ſtop 
even here, 1 is extended to a length un- 
known in moſt other caſes. If a man has 
been tried and condemned lor a rape, and 

is afterwards pardaned, the women may, by 
a⁊an appeal, have him tried again for the 
ſame offence. A married woman may ſve 
her raviſher 1 in any criminal court, without 
the conſent or approbation of her huſband, 
And, to ſum up all, a woman may even kill 


a man 1 who nem pn to  raviſh } her, 


ON 1 extenſive privileges, velled in a ſex 
fs much guided by the impulſes of paſſion, 


and ſo ſuſceptible of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


implacable reſentment, has by, many been 
conſidered as a violent ſtretch of legal 
authority, whereby the balance of Juſtice, 
which ought in all caſes to be equal, is evi- 
dently made to preponderate more in favour 
of the one ſex than of the other: But, on 
the other hand, when we conſider the weak. 
nels of that ſex, the violence of ours, and 
the neceſſity which humanity and the rules 
of ſociety lay us under of defending them. 
When to theſe we add, the impoſſibility, in 

Eo this 


AP PE ND: TX: 


this cakes; of framing a law which ſhall an- CHAP, 


wer the intention of the legiſlator, and lay 


neither of the ſexeg under any diſadvantage; 
and that much greater evils would ariſe to 
ſociety, were women ſubject to the aſſaults 
ol every rude in vader, than from the powers 
with which they are inveſted, we cannot 
help thinking, that this law, as it ſtands at 
preſent, is, perhaps, nearly as . as : 
| the nature of the caſe will admit of. 


As W of manners, fickleneſs 
ol temper, or a fraudulent intention of de- 
hauching, frequently induce the more giddy 
_ or worthleſs part of our ſex, to addreſs and 
make promiſes to a woman, without any in- 
_ tention of marrying her; and as it is impoſ- 
fible in all caſes for the ſex to diſcover the 
real lover from the impoſtor; that they may 
not be altogether without redreſs when ſo 
the law of England ordains, that 
fa man courts.a woman, promiſes to marry 
| her, and afterwards marries another, ſhe 
may, by bringing an action againſt him, 
recover ſuch damages, as a jury ſhall think 
adequate to the Joſs ſhe has ſuſtained. In 
Scotland, it is ſaid, ſhe may recover one 
half of the fortune he receives with his 
wile, 


cheated, 


compel 
the per⸗ 
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XX XI. 


happens, that artſul women draw on the 


more fond and filly part of our ſex, to make 
them valuable preſents under pretence of 
marriage, and afterwards laugh at, or refuſe | 
to marry them. A man who has been ſo 


bubbled may ſue the woman to return the 


: preſents he made her, becauſe they were 


preſumed to have been conditionally given, 


and ſhe has failed 1 in 1 perſonning her part of 


» that cond: ition. 


Tagen perſonal privileges, and 1 os 5 
reſtrictions upon them which we have here 
enumerated, are chiefly ſuch as regard un- 

married women, we ſhall now proceed to 


relate ſome of the more peculiar advantages 


and diſadvantages of thoſe who have en- 


. tered into the late of wedlock. 


Privilege 
of married 
women. 


By the laws of this country, the moment 
a woman is married, her political exiſtence = 
3s annihilated, or incorporated into that of 
her huſband. But by this little mortifica- _ 
tion ſhe is no loſer, and her apparent loſs 

of conſequence 1 18 abundantly compenſated 

by a long liſt of extenſive privileges. and 
| immunities, which, for the encouragement 


of 


a... a. A 
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„ . 8 char. 
I matrimony, were, perhaps, contrived to BAI 
5 give married women the advantage over Yo. 


| thoſe that are lingle. Of all the privileges 


conferred by nature, none are ſo precious 


and ineſtimable as perſonal liberty. Men 


ob all ranks and conditions, and women who 
are unmarried, or widows, may be deprived 
81 this for debts contracted by themſelves, 
or by others for whom they have given ſe- 
| curity; ; but wives cannot be impriſoned for 
debt, nor deprived of their perſonal liberty 
lor any thing but crimes; and even ſuch of 
theſe as lubject the offender only to a pecu- 
niary puniſhment muſt be expiated by the 
huſband. No married woman is liable to 
pay any debt, even though contraſted with. 
cout the knowledge, or againſt the conſent, 
of her huſband; and what is ſtill more ex 
traordinary, whatever debts ſne may have 
contracted while ſingle, devolve, the mo- 
ment of her marriage, upon the hapleſs 
| ſpouſe, who, like the ſcape-goat, is loaded 
by the prieſt who performs the ceremony 
with all the fins and extrayagances of his 
wife. It is a common opinion among the 
vulgar, chat a general warning in the Ga- 
zette, or in a news- paper, will exempt a man 


from the 510 of ſuch debts as are con- 
gn trafted 
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trafted by his wife without his knowledge, 


but this opinion is without any good Tounda- 
tion. Particular warnings,' however, given 
in writing, have been held as good exemp- 


tions; but ſuch are of little advantage to 
a nd as his wife may always find 
people to give her credit, whom the huſband 


has not eautioned againft | it. 


155 80 long g as a wie cohabits with her hul. 
band, he is, by the laws of his country, | 
obliged to provide her with food, drink, 
clothing, and all other neceſſaries ſuitable 
to her rank and his circumſtances, even al. 
though he received no fortune with her. If 
he leave her, or force her to leave him by 
all uſage, he is alſo liable to maintain her 
in the ſame manner; but if ſhe run away 
from him, and he is willing that ſhe ſhould 
abide in his houſe, he is not liable to give f 
her any ſeparate maintenance, nor to pay 
any of her debts, unleſs he take her again; 
in which caſe he muſt pay whatever the con- ; 
tracts, whether ſhe behave herſelf ill or well, 
When a huſband forces his wife to leave 
him by cruel uſage, ſhe may claim a ſepa- 
rate maintenance; but while ſhe enjoys that, 
he ſhall not be liable to 10 any of , debts. : 
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Aa perſonal FT IE is of all other privi- . en, P. 
lei the greateſt and moſt valuable, and as N 
. weakneſs may often be expoſed to danger 
When in che hands of unreſtricted power, 
the laws of this country have taken the moſt 
elfectual method of ſecuring the ſafety of 
married women. When a huſband, from 
maliciouſneſs or reſentment; or any other 
_ cauſe, threatens, or actually beats his wile, - 
ſhe may demand ſecurity for his ſuture good 
behaviour. And on application to any R 
tice of the peace, ſuch juſtice is obliged to 
make the huſband find ſuch ſecurity, When 
a huſband, conſcious of having uſed his wiſe 
ill, will not allow her to go out of his houſe, 
or carries her away, or keeps her concealed, 
in order to prevent her endeavouring to find 
redreſs of the evils that ſhe ſuffers, her friends 
may in chat caſe, by applying to the court 
_ of King's Bench, obtain an order for the 
huſband to produce his wiſe before the ſaid 
court; and if ſhe there ſwears the peace 
againſt, him, ſhe delivers. herſelf from his 
juriſdiction, and he cannot compel her to 
live with him, but the court will grant. her 
an order to live where ſhe pleaſes. And 
ſhould he attempt to force her to do other 
wile, it would. be a breach of the king's 


Vor. II. r peace, 


| 
| 
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peace, by which be would be ſubjected to | 


the penalties annexed to ſuch breach. 


War N a wife i 18 | beaten by any perſon, ſo 


as to be diſabled from managing her family 


and affairs, the huſband is by law entitled 
to ſuch damages on that account from the 


offender as a Jury {hall think fit to give. 
But if an attack is made upon a man's wiſe 
in his preſence, the law confiders the attack 
as made upon himſelf, and gives him the 


ſame liberty of defending | her that it allows 


e defending himſelf. Nor does it ſtop at. 
dhe attacks made on her perſon. If her 
property is in danger, he may repel force 


by force, and the breach of the peace which 


happens on that account is only chargeable 


on the aggreſſor. But care muſt be taken 


that ſuch defence do not exceed what 1 is ne- 


ceſſary for prevention; for if it does, the 
defender becomes himſelf an, aggreſſor. 
Among the Romans, among ſeveral other 
ancient nations, and among ſome people 
in the preſent times, it is not deemed cul- 
pable for a huſband to kill the man whom 
he ſurpriſes committing adultery with his 


wife. By the laws of England, he who 
kills ſuch a man, is reckoned, guilty « of 


man- 


to | 


Z 
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manſlau ghter; but in conſequence of the ona r. 
enormous provocation given, the court eom- 
monly orders the ſentence of burning on the 

hand to be inflied 1 in the ſlighteſt manner. 


Ir Penn ednet by che e as bold 
J advantageous to population as well as con- 
ducive to the harmony of ſociety, that every 
married, couple ſhould live together. The 
law ordains that no man ſhall take away a 
wife from her huſband, neither by force, nor 
by fraud, nor by her own conſent ; and he 
who tranſgreſſes this order, is liable to a 
writ of treſpaſs, or an action of raviſhment, 
which will oblige him to pay damages to 
the injured huſband, and ſuffer impriſon- 
ment for two years. But this is not the 
utmoſt extent of the law, it likewiſe intitles 
a huſband to damages, not only againſt the 
perſon who actually takes away his wife, but 
allo againſt him who entices or perſuades 
her to live ſeparately from him. The an- 
cient Jaws of England are ſaid to have been 
ſo ſtrict ! in this particular, that when a wife 
happened to miſs her way, the man who 
found her might not even take her to his 


houſe, unleſs ſhe was benighted, in danger 


of being drowned, of falling into the hands 
Nr 3 of 
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ment of 
taking a 
wife from 
her huſ- | 
. 5 
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* 255 of robbers, or of being devoured by wild 
beaſts. But a ftranger might carry her on 
D horſeback to the neareſt market-town,' or 


__ _juſhice of the peace, there to remain till 
- FIRE 19195 her r huſband, DO | 
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As the wife is not allowed! to d b 
huſband, fo neither may the huſband aban- 
dun his wife. If he does ſo, without ſhew- 
ing a ſufficient cauſe, ſhe may enter a ſuit 
aagainſt him for reſtitution! of the rights of 
= marriage; and the ſpiritual court will com- 
pel him to return, to live with her, and to 
reſtore them. But the law extends its pri- 
vileges to married women ſtill farther, and 
grants them! immunities almoſt ſcarcely com- 
patible with the rules of civil lociety and 
the public lalety. If a wife commit ſelony 


in the company of her huſband, it ſuppoſes 


ſhe did it by his compulſion, and on that 
account abſolves her from the puniſhment 
commonly inflicted on ſuch delinquents. It 
a wiſe take away the goods of her huſband | 
without his knowledge, and ſell them, nei- 
ther the wiſe who flole them, nor the perſon b 
who bought them of her, are conſidered as 
guilty of felony. A wife may receive and 


conceal her huſband if he is guilty of felony 


Mn. 
Or 
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or any other crime; /for this ation of con- . 
cealment is only conſidered in her as ſelf- 
preſervation, an inſtinct which no law can 
take away or deſtroy, If a wile receive 

ſtolen goods into her houſe, and ſecrete 
them from her huſband, the law will never- 
theleſs impute the crime to the huſband, 
_ unleſs he either divulge the matter to a 
magiſtrate, Or leave his houſe as ſoon. as he 
_ diſcovers the crime. Though wives are thus 
far indulged; by the law, yet they are not 
emancipated from the puniſhment it inflicts, 

v hen they commit robbery, treaſon, or mur- 

der, although in the company of, and wy 

| the coercion of, their huſbands,” 5 


As 2 Wil 1 or degbbte bench ma- 


an 


Punith-: 
| ment of 
nager of her huſband's family, ſhe commonly ſervants 
has ſervants under her care, whom ſhe nei- 
ther can compel to do their duty by force, 
nor defend herſelf againſt, ſhould they be 
inclined to offer her any ill uſage; the law, 
therefore, ordains, that if any ſervant or 
labourer aſſault or beat his miſtreſs, he ſhall 
ſuffer one year's impriſonment, or other cor- 
poral puniſhment, according to the nature 
ol the crime. Every pregnant woman is 


likewiſe peculiarly defended by the law; as 
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BS not only more eaſily endanger her life, but 


alſo the life of her child. Every alſault of 
ſuch kind is thereſore puniſhed with EX» 
einplary ſeverity. Any woman allo, who 
18 capitally convicted, whether married or 


ſingle, may plead pregnancy in arreſt of the 


execution of her ſentence; and if ſhe is real! y 
found with child, her plea will be ſuſtained; 
for it would be highly unjuſt, that the in- 


i nocent ſhould be geltpyed with the guilty. 


” AAS Ran a \ ballad. is, 4 the laws of 
this country, velted with a power over all 
the goods and chattels of his wife, yet he 
cannot deviſe by his will ſuch of her orna- 
ments pd jewels, as. ſhe 1 is accuſtomed to 
wear, though it has been held that he may, 
il he pleaſes, diſpoſe of them in his lifetime. 


A huſband} is liable to anſwer all luch actions 


at law as were attached againſt his wile at 
the time of their. marriage, and alſo to pay 
all the debts ſhe had contracted previous to 
iet period; but if his wiſe ſhall happen to : 
die before he has made payment of ſuch 


debts, the compact which made them one 


fleſh, and blended their intereſts into one, 


being diſlolved, the huſband 1 is thereby ab- 
: ſolved 


a. 5. 


: * 
8 | 
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ſolved from paying "BE anti-nuptial debts. Cu AP, 


A married woman may purchaſe an eſtate, 


and if the huſband does not enter his diſ- 
ſent before the conveyance, he - ſhall” be 
conſidered as having giving ſuch conſent, 
and the conveyance be good and valid. 


A wife who is accuſtomed to trade, may ſell 


goods i in an open market; and ſuch goods, 
a huſband by virtue of Vis authority over. 
- her, ſhall not have any power to reclaim.” Nw 


$6 ln ein 160 An t chen le 


derived from her birth, by marrying the 
meaneſt plebeian; but though deſcended of 
= the loweſt of the human race herſelf, ſhe 


may by marriage be raiſed, in this country, 


40 any rank beneath the ſovereignty.” No 
woman, can by marriage confer a ſettle- 
ment in any pariſh on her huſband ; but 

E every man who has a legal ſettlement him- 

; ſelf, confers the ſame ſettlelteilt by marriage 


on his wife. Though a huſhand and his 


wife are by the law confidered fo much as 


one perſon, that they are rarely admitted as 


evidence for or againſt each other, yet this 
rule has in ſome inſtances been departed 


from, even in caſes not ſtrictly criminal. 


A wife has been admitted evidence to prove | 


a cheat put upon her huſpand. 8 
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| BesrDEs the advantages we have now 


4&1 $34 


mentioned, to which married women ave 


*r\ Jie 


a right by the general laws of matrim | 1 5 as 
1 14 4 11 # 
they now ſtand in Britain, there are ot 


"| 11 "$ 


which inequitable batgain, the dend 15 


debarred from enjoying any of the rights ol 
RX matrimony, except the perſon of his wiſe. 

But this is not all: if the wife, too, were 
curtailed in ber privileges, the” bargain 
would be in ſome degree equitable : : this, 

however, is ſo far from being the caſe, that : 
it is quite the reverſe; the huſband becomes 


thereby liable to pay all the debts which 


his wife may burden him with, even thou gh | 


Tis 4-3; 


ſhe have abundance of her own to anſw er 
that purpoſe; he is alſo obliged to maintain | 


SHEPES 


her, thou gh her circumſtances be more « opu- 
Tent than his; and if he. die before her, the 


has a right to one-third of his real 8 


5 ; and to whatever is cuſtomary for widows | | 
to have out t of his perſonals; ; while, 4 ſhe 
2 8 die 


erz 
which they may enjoy by private contrad, 
It is' no uncommon' thing, 
times, for the Adil Wa to be 
| made fo, as that the wife ſhall retain the 
ſole and abſolute power of enjoying and 
diſpoſing of her own fortune, in the ſame | 
manner as if ſhe were not married; by 


n the preſ ent 


oC OG: es” a; a a SS 


7 P p E N | D I X. A | 47 
f die before him, he 1 is not entitled to * oh 6. | 
3 value of one fingle halfpenny, unleſs, ſhe has RO 55 
f deviſed 1 it to him by will. ., Theſe are obyis, © = 


* BU ous diſadvantages ON the part of the. hu. | 

. band; but, what is lll wore, ſuch a bargain 2 1 
3 overturns the order of things, and deſtrays, if 

nm that authority, which nature and 1 | 
8 0 of this country give a man over his wife, = | 

= and that, obedience and ſubjection which the, 

: : rules of: the goſpel preſcribe, i in the de W 

ö ment of 15 wife toward Wer epo 1 f. Meer, 

05 4 e , TIVES (A bedb 5 

: = SUCH, f are 8 e e ond 6 immunities. aue 

W W- which the Britiſh women derive. from, 1 i 

Ni - riage, and which, they, enjoy from the mo- 

in ment that they enter into that ſlate; b but, 

f there are others. of a Ta eee, | 
1 viye = hulbands. When a woman, — I | 
id her e entrance into matrimony, gives up her 1 
+ fortune to the power and diſcretion of her | 
10 : 3 huſband; or, ot. the has, no fortune, when, 

* Fry 09 

if through ; a long and tedious ccurſe of years, 

be Pins her « own management, labour, and 

t induſtry. to his; nothing can be more rea: 

I ſonable, than that ſhe ſhould be provided. 

WR for, in calc, of his dying before. her. It. 

1 would be a Capital defect in the laws of civil 

7 Vol. II. = © ſociety, 
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wo in the power of individuals, by whom it 


- Faves into England by, the 
Kings, and into . Denmark, by. Swein, the : 
falher of our/Carnme,, the, Great, who, be. 


might frequently be diſregarded or negleQed, 
and the widows even of ſuch huſbands as 
had died in affluence, left to experience all 
-— _ hardſhips of want and poverty; to pre- 
vent which, the law, of this country has 
wiſely ordered, that every widow ſhall have 
a reaſonable dower out of the elfects or 
eeltates of her deceaſed huſpand, even though 
there was no marriage: ſettlement, Or though, 
in ſuch bene ment. n vf was nnen 
a wiſts; 31 OA 91s 20 ¹ 


; "If?! - 
As Jie 


2 fe 29 JE. 8 14 $17 [F | 
8 as it is ; ſuppoſed, vere. / fir 
Daniſh | 


ſtowed on che Daniſh ladies this privilege, as 


a grateſul acknowledgment of thein having 
parted with their jewels to ranſom him from 
- captivity, when, taken priſoner by the Van- 
dals. Dover out of, lands was unknown 
among the Anglo-Saxons;, for, bythe laws 
of king, Edward, the widow of any one 
ho dies, is directed to be ſupported en- 
tirely out of his perſonal eſtate; but after- 

Wards, a widow became entitled to a ſhare 


in 
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band, ſo long as ſhe remained chaſte and wow 


' unmarried; conditions, which ſeem anciently 
to have been annexed to all dowers in'this 
country; on a ſuppoſition, perhaps, that 
the dread of falling into poverty would be 
the ſtrongeſt inducement to continence, and 
that if ſhe married another huſband, all 'the 
obligations which bound the eſtates and = 
fects of the former to maintain her, from 
that momerit ceaſed to exiſt. Such were the 
: conditions' upon which dowers were enjoyed 
ſome ages after they were firſt inſtituted; 
but theſe conditions were afterward only 8 


| 1125 Gf a widow, when her huſband left 


ny children; and in time they fell entirely 8 


into diluſe; ſo that at preſent a widow may 


claim her dower, whether ſhe is chaſte and 


unmarried or otherwiſe; but no woman can 
claimi her dower, who was not actually the 


Wife Of a man at the time of his deceaſe. 


A divorce, therefore, from the chains of 


matrimony takes away all right to a dower; 
bur a disorce only from bed and board, al- 
though for the crime of adultery, has no 
uch effect. A woman who runs away from 
8 her huſband, and lives with an adulterer, 
Ibfes her right to dower, unleſs the huſband 


= 82 is 
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evexy foreigner! is, by the laws of England; 


incapable. of holding lands, therefore the 
vile Whon is an alien is entitled to no dower 
out of the lands of her huſband. The wife 
ol him who, commits high - treaſon is entitled 
to no dower; nor the wife of an ideot; for 

an ideat; being incapable of donenting to 
any contract, cannot lawfully, marry ; and 
therefore all the rights which women ac- : 
quire by marriage are nugatory in the caſe 
8 9% her who is nad to an ideot. 


7 
$. 


| Barons | marriage. eee came 15 
much into faſhion, the dower which was | 
aſſigned. by the law, or with which the hul- | 
band endowed the wife, at the time of mar- 
riage, was the only ſecurity, ſhe. had ſor a 
maintenance, in caſe ſhe became a widow. 
Reſpecting dower, there are in certain places 
particular cuſtoms, which ſet aſide the ope- 
nations of the law in the diſtricts where they 
: prevail, In ſome places, cuſtom allots to 
the widow. no leſs, than the whole of her 
huſband” s lands, In others more moderate, 


it gives! her only che half, and in others only 


a quarter. Anciently, the moſt common 
method of ſettling the dower of the wile 


Was, 


W. 
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was, ;, by publicly endowing her at the church- o. 
door, in the preſence of all the company” 1 
who were aſſembled at the marriage, with 
the whole, or ſuch quantity of his lands as 
the huſband thought proper to beſtow. 
When the wife was Endowed with the whole, 
re have ſome authorities' to believe the hu 
band made uſe of theſe words: * With al! 
my lands and tenements 1 thee endow.” 
When he endowed her wich a part only, he 
gave a ſpecific deſcription of ſuch part, that 
no doubt might remain as to its ſituation or 
extent. But when he endowed | her with 
perſonal property only, then he uſed to fay, 
With all my worldly goods I thee endow;”. 
a ſpeech; which, being {till preſerved i in our 
marriage. ritual. ' ſhews' how fond we are of 
continuing forms, even after the reaſons 


which \ gaxeitk to thent's are re totally extinet. 


s }: 4 


Tu dower of a widow was erty 


neither ſubject to tolls nor taxes, nor could 


even the king ſeize on it for a debt due to 


the crown; but this privilege, being found 


greatly to diminiſh the public revenue, was 
at laſt diſcontinued. At this day, however, 


the dower of a widow cannot be ſeized by 


me creditors of her huſband. For it would 


be 
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mon lay or by the ſpecial cultom of the 
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be unjuſt, that ſhe ſhould not be entitled to 


an equivalent of her fortune, or a recom- 
pence for her labour and care, as well as the 
creditors to payment of their money. Be- 
ſides the dotal right to a life-rent of one- 

third of the huſband's real eſtate, which is 
commonly allowed by law, where the cuſ. 
tom of the manor or place does not deter, 
55 mine it otherwiſe, when a huſband lends 
money in the name of himſelf and his wife, 

if the wiſe ſuryive him, and there be enough | 
beſides this money to pay his lawful debts, : 
the wiſe 1 is entitled t to it. No widow can be | 
endowed out of copyhold lands, unleſs by 
the local cuſtom of the manor, nor can ſhe 
have any callle, or place of defence,” as her 
dower; for ſhe is conſidered as "incapable 


of managing it, fo as to make'it anſwer the 


| PING, for which! it was intended. 


As the dower 129534 cate wn the com- 


place, was frequently conſidered by the con- 


tracting parties as too great or 100 little, the 
preſent times have hardly left any thing to 
run in that channel, the parties thinking it bet. 

ter to ſtipulate and agree between themſelves 


on a ſpecific quantity of land or money, 
which 


: which 1 is, previous to the warriage, ſettled 
upon the wile by way of jointure, and which 
8 effectually takes away all her right to 100 


its ſtead, 
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N 


dower. The jointure, thus legally ſettle 


is ſtill more inviolable to the wiſe than her 
5 dower. It cannot be touched by the credi- 
tors of the huſband. And though, a dower 
be forfeited by the buſband being guilty of 
high. treaſon, a jointure is not. Every] join. 
ture muſt be made to the wile, for the term 
1 of her own natural life; ; if made for the life 
6 of another perſon, it is not legal, and ſhe 
may reſuſe it, and claim che dower which | 
the common lau will aſſign her. When a 
jointure 13 made to the wife before 1 marrjage, | 
ſhe cannot refuſe 1 it, and claim her dower in 
as the 1 1s conſidered as having con- : 
. ſented to it, while! in a free and independent 
ſtate. But if the jointure was made after 
the! marriage, ſhe may refuſe it, and have a 
| right to a dower, as ſhe is then conſidered. 
as having been obliged 1 to give her conſent ; 
by the, impulſe and coercion of her huſ⸗ 
band. If a huſhand ſettle upon his wiſe a 
jointure chat ſhall be of a certain Yearly 


Wal 


value, and it fall ſhort, of 1 it, ſhe may com- 


mit waſte, ſo far as to make up her deficiency, 
thoygh prohibited from ſo doing i in the deed 


of 
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of nber for it is but juſtice, that the 

widow ſhould have to the full extent of what 
was intended her by her huſband. The wi- 
muſt have a right to enter upon her jointure 


immediately on the death of her haſband ; 


and if any ſubſequent period 1 is fixed for it, | 


1 the may claim her dower 1 in e 


BTOoxE the time of William the 0 2 
5 queror, when a widow married within the 
year, ſhe forfeited her dower, or jointure; 
but that cuſtom long ſince fell into diſuſe, 
and at preſent the law does not preſcribe 
any timein which ſhe ſhall not re-marry : | 

cuſtom, however, fixes a kind of infamy | 
upon her who takes another huſband, be- 
fore ſhe has dedicated a decent time to grief . 


and mg for the luft. 


Dit adva n- 
tages of 


women, 


Wrar we 1 1 be reſ- 


pecting the women of Great-Britain, has 


chiefly regarded theſe privileges and immu- 
nities which are eſtabliſhed to them by law, 
or conceded to them by cuſtom ; but as this 
long liſt of privileges 1 is, on the other hand, 


cContraſted with many diſad vantages, which 


are neceſſary, in civil ſociety, to put the 
two ſexes nearly on an equal footing with 


each 


: picture, and take a view of, theſe. nd 
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each other, let us turn the other ſide of * 


1 "28 4 1 


In, Britain, we lows a woman to ey 


our ſceptre;- but by law and cuſtom we de- 
bar her ſrom every other government but 
that of her 'own family, as if there were 4 
not a public employment between that of 
s ſuperintending the kingdom; and the affairs 
of her own. kitchen, which could be ma- 
naged by the genius and capacity of woman. 
We neither allow women to officiate at ur 
altars, to debate in our councils, nor to fight 
or us in the ſield; we ſuffer them not to be 
members of our ſenate, to praftiſe any of 
the learned profeſſions, nor to concern them- 
ſelves much with our trades and occupations. 
We exerciſe nearly a perpetual guardian- 
55 ſhip over them, both in their virgin and 
their married ſtate; and ſhe who, having 
laid a huſband in the grave, enjoys an inde- 
pendent fortune, is almoſt the only woman 
among us who can be called free. Thus 
excluded from every thing which can give 
them conſequence, they derive the greater 
part of the power which they enjoy, from 


9 
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Women 
hardly al- 
lowedany 
power or 


ment of 
_ 


their charms ; and theſe, when joined to 


t relpect, 


ſenſibility, often fully compenſate, in this 
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reſpect, for all the diſadvantages, they are 


laid under by law and cuſtom. 


| Allied: 
their pro- 
pertywith 


many li- 
” mitations, | 


As tha poſſeſſion of property is one of 
the moſt valuable of all political bleſlings, . 
and generally carries the poſſeſſion of power 
and authority along with it; one of the moſt 


5 peculiar diſadvantages in the condition of 


our women is, their being poſtponed to all 
males in the ſucceſſion to the inheritance * 


landed eſtates, and generally : allowed much | 
ſmaller ſhares than the men, even of the | 
money and effects of their fathers and an- 
_ ceſtors, when this money or thoſe effefts 5 


are given them | in the lifetime of their pa- E 


rents, or deviſed to them by will; for other- 
wiſe, that is, if the father dics inteſtate, 
they ſhare equally with ſons in all perſonal = 
property. When an eſtate, in default of 
male heirs, deſcends to che daughters, the 
common cuſtom of England is, that the 
eldeſt ſhall not, in the ſame manner as an 


eldeſt ſon, inherit the whole, but all the 
daughters ſhall have an equal ſhare in it. 


Weſtmoreland, however, and ſome other 


places, are exceptions to this general rule, 


and the eldeſt daughter, there, ſucceeds to 


the whole of the land in preference to all 
the other liſters, TT | 


END TX. 


Ix ſome ancient ſtates, where the women 


had attained a conſiderable degree of im- 
portance, the right of inheritance from an 
anceſtor devolved equally upon the males 
and females. Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, however, from. whom all Europe at 
_ firſt derived the origin of its laws, the ſons 
ſucceeded in preſerence to the daughters. 
In France, and every other kingdom where . 
the feudal ſyſtem was introduced, women 
where totally excluded from the inheritance 
of the ſeudal lands, becauſe the baron, of 
whom ſuch lands were held, required a mi- 
hy litary tenant, who ſhould take the field with 
him when occaſion required; and women 
being incapable of this ſervice, were alſo 
: incapable of ſucceeding to ſuch eſtates as 
required it. This rule was ſtrictly adhered 
to in England for ſome ages after the time 
of William the Conqueror, who firſt intro- 
| duced the feudal ſyſtem among us ; but in 
proceſs of time, when it became cuſtomary 
to levy money on the tenants, inſtead of their 
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ritance _ 


of eſtates, 


perſonal attendance in the field, it became 


country might levy an aid on the ſubjects 


2 for 


alſo cuſtomary to allow women to inherit, 
in failure of male iſſue, We have already 
obſerved, that formerly the kings of this 
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rw The great barons exerciſed the ſame power 


over their tenants, and on the marriage of 
their eldeſt daughters, obliged each tenant 
to pay what amounted to about five. per 
cent. of his yearly income. But this was 
only a ſmall part of the oppreſſion theſe 
tenants laboured under, If any of them 
5 preſumed to give his daughter i in marriage 
without che conſent of his lord, he was liable 
do an action for defrauding the lord of his 
1 property, as the lord had a right to chuſe | 
hera huſband, and to. make that huſband . 
pay a fine or premium, ſor providing him 
wich a wiſe, But beſides this, it is believed, 
that the lord claimed a right of a more ex- 
traordinary nature, that of enjoying the 
wife of his tenant the firſt night; a claim 
5 which, however improbable it may ſeem to 
us, is not altogether incredible, when we 
cConſider the exorbitant abuſe of power which 
marked with ſo much 1 the times ve 
are ſpeaking of, 


Bur befides theſe FREY hich for the ” 
molt part operate ſo as to hinder the fair 
ſex from getting poſſeſſion of any conſidera- 
ble property the laws of marriage again 

Rad 
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diveſt them of ſuch property as they really CHAP. 
are in poſſeſſion of. By marriage, all the 
goods and chattels which belong to the 
woman become veſted i in the huſband, and 
he has the ſame power over them as ſhe had 
while they were her ſole and abſolute pro- 
perty. When the wife, however, is poſſeſſed 
ol a real eſtate in land, the power which the 
| huſband acquires over it is not ſo extenſive, 
he only gains a right to the rents and profits ; 
ariſing out of it during the continuance of 
the marriage; but if a living child is born 
to him, though it ſhould die in a very ſhort 
time, he becomes, in that caſe, tenant for 
_ life, by the courteſy of the country. ; 
there happens to be no child, then at the 
_ demiſe of the wife the eſtate goes to ber 
| heirs at law. But the property of her 
goods and chattels devolves upon the huſ- 


band, who has the {ole and abſolute power 


0 diſpoſing of them according to his plea- 5 
| ſure. | 


teu RY married woman is conſidered as 
a a minor, and cannot do any deed which af- 

| fefts her real or perſonal property, without 
the conſent of her huſband; if ſhe does any 
ſuch deed, it is not valid, and the huſband 
may 
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of, as if no ſuch diſpoſal had been made. 
As a married woman cannot diſpoſe of her 
property while living, ſo neither does the 
law give her that power at her death. In 
the ſtatute of wills, ſhe is expreſsly prohi- 
bited from deviſing land, and even from 
5 bequeathing goods and chattels without the 
leave of her huſband; | becauſe all ſuch 
e goods and chattels are, without any limita- 
tion, his ſole and abſolute property; whether 
they were ſuch as the wile brought along 
uuith her at the marriage, or ſuch as ſhe ac- 
quired wy: her e and naar ts alter. | 

5 ward. 
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cnap. may claim the property of what ſhe diſpoſed 


Tun laws of this country not only deny 
to a married woman the power of making a 
will, but alſo diſſolve and render of no effect 
upon her marriage, every will ſhe may have 
made while ſingle; and even when a ſingle 

| woman who has made her will, marries, and : 
her huſband dies, the will which ſhe had 

made, being invalidated by her marriage, 

does not recover its validity by the huſband's 

death. If a huſband and wiſe are Jointly 3 

5 poſſeſſed of houſes and lands, which are ſet- 
tled upon the ſurvivor, if the huſpand de- 
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aſl froys. himſelf, his wife ſhall not have the CLAP. 
. half that belonged to him; it becomes the Fa : 
r property of the crown, as a compenſation : 
e BB forthe loſs of a ſubject. When a huſband 

n and wile agree to live ſeparate, and the hul- 

*Y | | band covenants to give her ſo much a year; 

n il at any time he offers to be reconciled and 
eto take her home, upon her refuſal, he ſhall 

h MW not any longer be obliged to pay her a ſepa- 0 
nate maintenance. If a legacy be paid to 

TI a married woman who lives ſeparate from 
8 her huſband, the huſband may file a bill 1 in 
chancery to oblige the perſon who paid it to 
bis wife, to pay it again to him with intereſt. : 


, If a wile prove inſane, the huſband, as her 5 
= proper guardian, has a right to confine her : 
y in his own houſe, or in a private mad- houſe; 
q but, ſhould the huſband not be inclined to 
1 releaſe her when her ſenſes return, a court 
of equity will give her that relief which the 
. | huſband denies. The power which a huſ- 
1 band has over the perſon of his wife, does 
] not ſeem perfectly ſettled by the laws of this 
; country; it 18 nevertheleſs certain, that ſhe. 


is not to go abroad, nor to leave his houſe 
„ and family, without his approbation ; but 
Vat coercive methods he may make uſe of 
do reſtrain her from ſo. doing, or whether he 


= 


en. may proceed any farther than to admonition 
A and denying her money, ſeems . point not 


altogether * upon. 8 


= WIUIX a wiſe 1 is injured | in her perſon or 
property, ſo limited is her power, that ſhe 
cannot bring an action for redreſs without 5 
the conſent and approbation of her huſband, 
nor any way but in his name. If, however, 
ſuch huſband has abjured the realm, or is 
| baniſhed from it, he is conſidered as dead in 
law, and his wife in that caſe may ſue for 
redreſs in her own name and authority. 
When a huſband and wite are outlawed, 
and the wiſe appears in court without her 
huſband, ſhe cannot have the outlawry 
taken off, becauſe ſhe, is conſidered only ag 
a part of the object againſt which the out- 
lawry was iſſued. When a huſband be- 
comes bankrupt, and is ſuſpected of having 
dealt fraudulently with his creditors, the 
commiſſioners of the bankruptcy may ſum- 
mon his wife before them, examine her 
concerning his affairs, and commit her to 
priſon if ſhe either refuſes to anſwer ſuch 
queſtions as are put to her, or anſwers them 
in a deceitſul manner. When a widow is 


endowed of. certain lands and tenements, 
and . 
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edit dad cacti O4F: 
and Tells them, the heir at taw may not CHAP: 


only recover them of the purchaſer, but alſo — 

_ refuſe to reſtore them back to the widow, or 

15 to pay her any dower in their ſtead. By 
wn the laws of England, a father only is em- 
powered to exerciſe a rightful authority over 

his children; no power is conferred on the 

mother, only ſo far as to oblige theſe child- 
ren to conſider her as a perſon entitled to 5 

3 duty and a  reverential regard, | 


"N drs the limitations and reſtrictions or the | 
which the laws of this country have laid Ro * 
upon the fair ſex, it is neceſſary for the good fiacd on 
of ſociety, that puniſhments ſhould be _ 
nexed to their crimes, as well as to theſe 
committed by us; in equal degrees of de- 
r ner AF thoſe puniſhments are for the 
moſt part nearly the ſame in either fex, a 
gew caſes, however, ate excepted. A wo- 
man guilty of bigh⸗ treaſon is not puniſhed a 
in the ſame manner as a man; for this crime, 
a man is condemned to be hung up, taken 
down alive, his bowels taken out, and his 
body divided into quarters. A woman is 
condemned to be drawn to the place of exe- 
N cution, and there burnt to death. Condem- 


nation to the flames is obliging the criminal 2 
Vol. II. - Yun 
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eu 27 to ſuffer a death of all- others the moſt tre- 
mendous and terrible, and has r 
inflicted in Europe but by bigoted prieſta 


reſy, condemn to the flames her who is guilty 
of either, ſuppoſing that, a puniſhment too 
1 exemplary cannot be held out to deter from 
the commiſſion of ſuch, unnatural crimes, . 
In Scotland, the woman who murders her 


In all the Je 2 off the rag 3 


the laws of Britain lay it down as a maxim, 

| that decency is not to be violated. We wiſn 

the ſame delicacy, were obſerved, in theſe _ 

which are only intended for the reformation 

ol the culprit ; but whipping at the cart's 

tail, as practiſed over all England, 1s often 
a ſhameful inſtance ot the contrary. 


Is the Sorta; of Cromwell, wilfal 
| adultery was capital, and keeping a brothel, 
or repeatedly committing fornication, were 
felony without beneſit of clergy. At pre- 
ſent, adultery is only puniſhable in the ſpi- 


ritual court by certain penances, and in the 


civil courts by divorce and loſs of dower. 


Adultery 


and relentleſs inquiſitors. ; The laws of S 
England, however, reckoning high4zeaſon 
and the murder of a huſband equal to he- 
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Adultery was in Scotland fot foie centu- ener. 


; fie; 808 [fernattables for fond fidel-. 

ity, publiſhed ſome of the ſevereſt edicts 

againſt her; ſiſterhood of ſinners; but theſe 

ſeverities, in ee as well as in England, 

de, and the laws reſpecting 

adultery, are 10% in both kingdoms nearly 

F ; upon An 4 qu al footing.” For a variety of the Sata 
other crimes committed by the ſex againſt 
chaſtity, deceney, and decorum, the laws 
have hardly deviſed any puniſhment, leav- 
ing the unhappy delinquent to the ſtings of 
conſcience, the loſs of character, the con- 

55 tempt of the virtuous, and oh” eee 
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